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THE WAR OF COROMANDEL. 

npHE war declared between Great Britain and France in 174?!*, 
^stesnctaT its operations to" the settlements of the two nations 
in India : peace w*s«io sooner restored to them by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than they toot: up arms against one another, on the 
coast of Coromandel, as allies to two Moorish lords contending for 
the possession of 4he province of Camatica. "The competition be- 
tween these lords had its rise in cfvents, whiefi* happened several years 
before the English or French took part in it ; it therefore becomes 
necessary to describe those events ; and as the government,* policy, 
and customs of the nations of Indostan differ greatly from those of 
Europe, we shall endeavour, in the course of our narrative, to give as 
much of their chamcter and manners, as appears necessary for tho 
intelligence of the facts which we relate. 

• 

•Most of the countries "Which have been conquered by the Great 
Mogul in the peninsula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty, 
called from its situation the Decan, or south. From the word Soubah, 
signifjting a province, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called Soubah- 
dar,^ and by Europeans improperly Soubah. Of the countries under 
his jurisdiction, some are entity subjected to the throne of Delhi, and 
governed by Mahomedans, whom Europeans as improperly call 
Moors ; whilst others remain under the government of their (original 
Indian princes or Rajahs, and arp suffered to follow their ancient 
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modes on condition of paying tribute to the Great Mogul. The 
Moorish governors depending on the Soubah, assume^,. when treating 
with their inferiors, the title of Nabob, which signifies Deputy : but 
this in the registers of the throne is synohimous to Soubahdar, and the 
greatest part of those* who stile themselves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 
ranked at Delhi under the title of Phous-dar, which is much inferior 
to that which they assume, signifying no more *than the commander 
of a body of forces. The Europeans established in the territories of 
these Pseudo-Nabobs (if we may be allowed tlie exprfission) following 
the example of the natives with whom they have most intercourse, 
have agreed in giving them the title they so much affect. In defer- 
ence therefore to the custom which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them in possession of it, and in the course of our narration shall like- 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Sovbah . * * * • 

A Nabob ought to hold his commission from’ Delhi, and if at his 
death a successor has not been previously appointed byjdie Great Mo- 
gul, the Soubah has the right of naming a person to administer the 
Nabobship until the will of the Sovereign is kn#wn ; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed authentically established 
until lie is confirmed from Delhi. The Soubali receives from the 
several Nabobs tlie annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
the treasury of the Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany 
him in all military expeditions within the extent of his viceroyaity, 
but not in any without that extent. These regulations were intended 
to place them in such a state of dependance on the Soubah as should 
render them subservient to the interests of the Empire, and at the 
same time leave them in a state of imlependance, which woiild 
render it difficult for the Soubah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the throne. 

r • 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began to lose its vigour im- 
mediately after the death of Aurengzebe, the ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan ; but since the dreadful incursion of the Persians 
under Thanias 1 Kouli Khan, it has declined daily more and more : so 
that during the last fifty# years, Soubahs have been seen to maintain 
themselves in their governments against the will of the throne, and 
have consequently appointed Nabobs under them with as little regard 
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to its authority ; Nabobs likewise have kept possession of their go- 
vernments in yipposition both to the Soubah and the throne ; and 
vdiat is more extraordinary in tlie offices of a despotic state, both 
Soubahs and Nabobs have *named their successors, who have often 
succeeded with as little opposition as if they "had been the hen’s ap- 
parent oV an hereditary Mominion. What we have said of the go- 
vernment of the sontliern provinces, is equally applicable to all the ' 
other Soubaships of the biupirc. 

Thk Camatfc is 014 ) of the most considerable Nabobships depen- 
dant on the Soubah of the Decan : from its dipital it is likewise 
named the province of Arcot ; but its present limits arc greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before if was 
conquered by the Great Mogul ; for wo do not find that the Nabobs 
oMkrooMuive ever extended* their authority beyond the river G 011 - 
degama to the nMdi, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjorc, .and Mysore 
to the south. The sea bounds it to the east. It was not before the 
beginning of the present century that this country was entirely re- 
duced by the Moors: • \ # 

Sadatulwa* a regular and acknowledged Nabob of tlie Carnatic, ji-jq 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
cider, Doast-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship ; and conferring on 
the younger Boker-ally, the Government of Yelore ; he likewise di- 
rected that Gulam.Hassoin, tlie nephew of his favourite wife, should 
• .... 1 

be Duan or prime minister to his successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, lie die<J much regretted by his subjects. 

• The dispositions he. had made were fulfilled without opposition or ^32 
difficulty ; but Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with aversion, since it took 
effect, without that deference to his authority 'which he was deter- 
mined to establish throughout ;ill the governments under his jurisdic- 
tion. The jealousy of this •powerful superior prevented Doast-ally 
from procuring a regular confirmation* from Delhi : it is said that lie 
only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an authentic commission, 
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1732 Doast-ALLV had two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-ally, was 
arrived at man’s estate when his father succeeded to t}\e Nabobship ; 
he had likewise several daughters, one of whom he had at that time 
given in marriage to his nephew Mortiz-^lly, son of Boker-ally ; and 
another to a more distant relation named Chunda-saheb. This lord 
gave his own daughter by a former wife in rfiarriage to Gulam Hasscin, 
' ' and availing himself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obtained the 

Nabob’s permission to administer the office of c Duan m his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributary 
to the Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its own prince 
or Rajah, and the care of levying the tributes of these countries was 
intrusted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an army to fficilitatc the collection of them. The death of the 
1736 king of Tritchinopoly in 1736/ was followed by disputes Bctw^n 
the queen and a prince of the royal blood, which- -produced a con- 
fusion in the government sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He therefore deter- 
mined to send an army under the command of his son Subder-ally 
^and the Duan Chunda-s&lieb to seize any opportunity which might 
offer of getting possession of the city of Tritchinopoly ; r but to pre- 
vent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei- 
surely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded to the south : 
accordingly they came to Madrass, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicherry, where they staid a longer time ; dur- 
ing which, Chunda-sabcb laid the first foundation of his connexions 
with the French government in that city : from hence they marched 
to Tritchinopoly. 

By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Chunda-saheb pre- 
vailed on the queen tf> admit him with a body of troops into th$ city, 
having first taken an oath on the Korai^ that he would act in nothing 
to her detriment : the people of the country say that she fell in lovo 
with him; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the 
garrison, ^seized the city, ajid confined her to a prison, where she died 
of grief* The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
4 ‘ of 
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of the capital ; after which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda-saheb to 1736 
govern these ^ew acquisitions, returned to his father at Arcot, who 
appointed Meer-assud, the preceptor of Subder-ally, to succeed Chun- 
da-saheb *in«tlie office of Duan. # 

The new Duan was well acquainted with the ambitious character 
of liis predecessor, and represented to Subder-ally the consequences # 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views, 
pfaced in a government of such importance. Subder-ally saw his 
error when it Was too* late to redress it ; for when he represented to 
his father the necessity of recalling Chunda-saheb to Arcot, the Na- 
bob, apprehensive of open ruptures in his family, and attached to his 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities, could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 

^CiHFftRA-SAHEB hearing wfiat had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure himself : lie put the city of Triteldnopoly in 
a goocl state of defence, and placed his two brothers in the strongest 
towns dependant on his sovereignty ; Buda-saheb in Madura, and 
Saduck-saheb in Dindigul : but notwithstanding these preparations, 
lie determined not to throw off* his allegiance to the Nabob, before • 
he should be.oJ>enly attacked. 

In the mean time Nizam-al-muluck’s resentments against the fa- 
mily of Doast-ally increased with their acquisitions ; for, notwith- 
standing the independancy affected by Chunda-saheb, he did not 
doubt that the foroe of Tritchinopoly would always be united with 
that of^ Arcot, whenever danger from foreign powers should threaten 
cither of the two government^ But his attention was for some years 
taken up by affairs of. much greater importance than the reducing of 
this family to Ills obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Great Mogul, whom he wished to see dethroned, against Tha- 
mas I^ouli Khan, whom he Jhad invited to invade the Empire : and 
after the Persian left Indostaa, he was obliged to keep his arms 
turned towards Delhi, whew he was equally dreaded and detested. 

Thus prevented from marching into the Carnatic, he* at length de- 
termined to give the Morattoes permission to attack it. By this 
measure he satisfied, in part, the obligations lie lay under to that na- 1730 
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1739 tion, and at the same time employed a force, which, next to his 
own, was the most capable of conquering the dominion*, of Doast-ally. 

The country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay and Gol-Koa- 
dali : its limits arc not known with any °degrec of certainty to Euro- 
peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and history of the 
people. It is now a century that they have’made a figure as the most 
enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and as the only nation of Indians, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice • for the Rajpouts 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they haveroften Men at the gates 
of Delhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne : at others, in defence 
of it against the Aftghans or Pitans. The strength of their armies 
consists in their numerous cavalry, which is more capable of resisting 
fatigue tlian any in India ; large bodies of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. They avoid general engagenleirtsfemd 
seem to have no other idea in making war, but tlrcrif of doing as much 
mischief asr possible to the enemy’s country. This they effect by 
driving off the cattle, destroying the harvest, burning the villages, 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
* country take flight cm* the first rUmours of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
war little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or even 
of attacking with effect any of their detachments. Hence the ex- 
pence of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
from the devastations they commit, generally induce the govern- 
ments they attack to purchase their retreat with money. Great par- 
simony in their expences, and continued collections of treasure by the 
means now described, havo been the principal causes of raising them, 
in less tlian a century, from a people of inconsiderable note, to a na- 
tion which at present strikes terror ipto all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies . of men, and 
sometimes whole armies ; but the hiring of them is a dangerous re- 
source ; for the offer of better terms seldom fails to make them change 
sides ^and they seldom relinquish their practice of plundering even in 
the countries which they are hired t-o defend. But notwithstanding 

their 
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their warlike character, they are in other respects, the most scrupu- 1739 
lous observer^of the religion of Brama ; never eating of any thing Wv " w 
that has life, nor even killing* the insects which molest them : how- 
ever, a buffalo sacrificed, vfith many strange ceremonies, atones for 
the blood of their own species which they shed in war. 

Before' the Carnatic Was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattoes were in possession of several fortresses and territories in the ' 
country : .retreating froth which before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recom- 
pence for the possessions which they relinquished, and as a tribute 
for desisting from their usual predatory incursions into the province. 

The Nabobs of Arcot had for many years neglected to pay thfs tri- 
bute, and the Morattoes had refrained from their usual methods of 
obtaining* reparation, from no* other "motive than their great fear of 
Nizam-al-muluck ?-4)ut this restraint was now removed by the en- 
couragement which they received from him to invade the Carnatic* 

At the same time the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had suffered from Chunda-saheb in his govern- 
ment of Tritchinopbly, incited them, as bfethren of the. same reli- # 
gion, to attedk the Carnatic, and to revenge the violations com- 
mitted in their temples and holy places by that Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moors in his service. 

In the month of May, 1740, an army of 10,000 Morattoes, under 1740 

the command of Ragogee Bonsola, approached the province with 

their usual rapidity, and arrived at the mountains, which separate it 

from the western country, Jbefore Doast-ally was able to collect 

the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a large part of his 

army happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 

under the command of his son Subder-ally. The Nabob, however, 

• § 
marchpd from Arcot with what troops he was able to assemble, 

about 4,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and with these determined to de- 
fend the passes of Damal-oheni, through which the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter the province, until he could be succoured by his son's 
army, and the other troops of the province, which were advancing 
to his assistance : it is thought he would have succeeded in this in- 
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1740 tention if he had not been betrayed by one of hia officers, an Indian, 
— * who suffered the Morattoes to pass the station where b„e commanded. 
The next day, being the 20th of May* the whole army appeared in 
the Nabob’s rear, which was not defended by intrenchments, and 
having every advantage, attacked his troops with great fury ; who, 
encouraged by the example of their prince,*' defended themselves re- 
solutely for several hours, until they saw him, together with his son 
Hassan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on” the field of battle; the 
rout was then general ; most of the principal officers of the army 
were slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisoner. 

Subder-ally, with the troops under his command, was advanced 
as far as Arcot when he heard of his father’s fate, upon which he 
immediately took refuge in Velcre. Ckunda-saheb likewise took^the 
field with 5, p00 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out, that he intended 
to march to^ the Nabob’s assistance ; but by contrived delays he kept 
at a distance from the field of battle, and as soon as ‘he heard of 
the Nabob’s defeat, hastened back to Tritchinopoly. 

t The Morattoes, after their victory, sent detachments to plunder 
and levy contributions in every part of the province, but found that 
what they acquired by these means did not answer their expectations ; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into 
the strong holds with which the province abounds. Thus disap- 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
assud, who was empowered by Subder-ally from Velore to treat with 
them : it was agreed that they shouhj be paid, at stated periods, 
10,000,000 of rupees, equal to one year’s revenue of the province, 
on condition that they quitted the Carnatic immediately ; thus much 
was made public, but another article was kept secret. As soon as 
the treaty was ratified, Subder-ally assumed the title and authority 
of Nabob ; but this power was now so much impaired, that Chunda- 
saheb thinking he had nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcot 
to do homage to* him : however, the splendor of his retinue, and the 
militaryjForce which accompanied him, made him appear rather the 
equal than the dependant of Subder-ally. 

Tl,, 
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The fortifications of Pondicherry were at this time in such reputa- 1740 
tion, amongst jgL people who had never before seen any thing equal to- 
them, that the late Nabob, as well as Subder-ally and Chunda-salieb, 
had sent*their wives, childAn, and treasures, to remain there during 
the war. As soon as the Morattoes quitted \he province, Subder-ally 
and Chunda-saheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 
where they stayed several days. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took • 
with him his own and* his father's family ; but Chunda-saheb pro- 
ceeding to Tritchinopply, left the women of his family and one of 
his sons there. * 

In the month of December the province was again struck with 
consternation by the return of the same army of Morattoes Which 
had lately afflicted it with so many calamities. This second irrup- 
tion was* in consequence of {lie seefet engagement which they had 
made with $ubdcr*«ily. 

Besides the sum of mon&y which he had agreed to pajt them, they 
had farther insisted on receiving some territories in sovereignty, and in 
this demand Meer-assud found them so inflexible, that, considering the 
territories of Tritchinopoly served only to render the power of Chun- # 
da-saheb formidable to his master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at their 
own expence : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-saheb, if he fell into their liunds, in such a man- 
ner as should be most conducive to the interests of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritchinopoly was strongly fortified in the Indian manner of 
defence ; and Chunda-saheb, gn the first news of the approach of the 
Morattoes against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of grain, 
which is considered as the best security of a fortified place amongst a 
people who are veiy little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-assud therefore foreseeing that he would be able to 
protract his defence as long his provisions lasted, advised the Mo- 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic, and to encamp at such a distance as 
might prevent any suspicion of their Intentions to return. This art- 
ful conduct produced the effect intended .by it ; for Chunda-saheb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating expeditions into other 
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1740 provinces, sold his stores of grain ; of which they no sooner received 
intelligence than they set out from their camp at SevQgunga, and by 
veiy expeditious marches appeared in sight of Tritchinopoly befcsre 
he could remedy the distresg to which h& had so unwarily reduced it. 

J 741 They invested the city closely, and were attentive to prevent the 
introduction of any supplies or reinforcemehts ; nevertheless the bro- 
thers of Chunda-saheb attempted to relieve it. Buda-saheb advanced 
from Madura with a large convoy of provisions, escorted by 3>000 horse 
and 7,000 foot : the Morattoes detached 20,000 men t6 intercept this 
reinforcement, which defended itself with bravery until Buda-saheb 
fell, when the death of the leader was followed by a general rout, as it 
always happens in the battles of Indostan : they cut off Buda-saheb’s 
head, and sent it to Chunda-saheb as a confirmation of his brother’s de- 
feat. Another detachment attacked Sa*duck-saheb, approaching from 
Dindigul with 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who wttro likewise defeated 
after a sharp fight, which ended with the death of Saduck-sahefi. 

Chunda-saheb, notwithstanding these misfortunes, continued to 
defend the city with great resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of his provisions was consumed, and a considerable 
number of his men, with some of his best officers, killed ; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to desert: those remaining, worn 
out with fatigues, called upon him with one voice to surrender. He 
delivered up the city and himself on the 26th of March, 1741, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Morattoes placed 
him, with his son, and several principal officers, under the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well pai£ for the ransom of their per- 
sons. After some time spent in draining Tritchinopoly of all thby 
could find valuable in it, they appointed Morari-row, one of their ge- 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdom, and leaving 14,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their own country, where they con- 
fined their prisoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood of Satta- 
rah their metropolis. • 

'The Moratto&s, by the possession of Tritchinopoly, were now be- 
•come of enomies, allies to Supder-ally ; and the imprisonment of 
Chunda-saheb at such a distance from the Carnatic, removed the 

only 
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only leader deemed capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741 
the resentment of Nizam-al-muluck still remained to be appeased, * m 
which could only be done by .remitting to him those large arrears of 
revenues ’which the Nabob ‘Doast-ally, availing himself of the con- 
vulsions of the empire, had withheld.* Stibder-ally therefore was 
convinced that a storm would break upon him from this quarter as 
soon as Nizain-al-miiluck himself should have none to fear from, 

Delhi : but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
haust his treasures from the apprehension of dangers, which, although 
probable, were still uncertain; he amused Nizam-al-muluck with 
humble excuses, founded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Morattoes, and oven demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go to Arabia, and there 
spaed the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. t 

Thfe poverty to which he'pretended to be reduced was as little real 
as the spirit of devotfon which he affected, for the greatest part of 
his father’s treasures had been preserved under the care of his mother, 
when she took refuge in Pondicherry. However, the laite calamities 
left such anjufipression of terror upon his mind, that he (fid not ven- 
ture to .keep his court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, but 1742 
took up his residence in Yelore, which was well fortified, and its ci- 
tadel built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Carnatic : witji the same spirit of precaution he sent the women 
and children of his family, together with his treasures, to Madrass ; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected ’the connexions which subsisted between 
Chunda-saheb and Mr. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. From 
Yelore the Nabob made several visits to his family at Madrass, and 
these, journies were reported to Nizam-al-muluck as proofs of his inten- 
tion to proceed from thence Ijy sea to Mecca. 

The commanders of all t^e towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned te their income^ which were, le- 
vied at stated periods, in order to discharge the ransom of the pro- 
vince due to the ’Morattoes. The 'government of Velore ‘was the 
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1742 richest fief subject to the Nabobship of Arcot, and by the treasures 
"•v w which Mortiz-ally inherited from his father, as also bjf^ a very parsi- 
monious management of the revenues «of his government, he was be- 
come the richest man in the province. Having married .the sister of 
Subder-ally, and being likewise nearly related to him by birth, he 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined to the receptibn which 
* he gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse him from the ne- 
cessity of furnishing what remained due of his proportion of the ge- 
neral assessment ; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoes were not 
to be disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as Mor- 
tiz-ally to disburse his private treasures until the last extremity, de- 
termined to oblige him to furnish liis contingent with the same 
punctuality as the other governors of the province. Many of these 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, aild ware 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey the Nabob’s orders ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and ^presented to him 
that Nizam-al-inuluck, the Soubali a+* the southern provinces, would 
‘behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Carnatic/ against a prince who paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-ally, born cruel and treacherous, had no restraints in his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration of any crime by 
which his avarice, ambition, or revenge could be gratified: he was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncommonly deficient in personal 
courage, but this persuasion seems to have taken its rise from the sus- 
picious habits of his domestic life ; since he never moved, even in his 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to 
taste any thing that whs not brought to him in a vessel to whigh his 
wife had affixed her seal. The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
character of his brother-in-law in the greatest contempt, and appre- 
hended no danger from p, man who lived in perpetual apprehensions 
of poison fipm his own family and domestics. Mortiz-aHy still con- 
tinued to evade the payment of .his arrears of the assessment ; and the 
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Nabob, wearied by trifling excuses, one day in public imprudently 1742 
threatened to dispossess him of his government, if he evaded any w — 
longer to comply with his orders. This outrage immediately flung 
him into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governors, who 
now flattered his ambitioh, by assuring him that they would acknow- 
ledge him Nabob of Arcot*as soon as Subder-ally should be removed* 

The Nabob’s army was encamped within the suburbs and under 
the walls of Velore : a bbdy of guards and a numerous retinue con- 
stantly attended him within the fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. . But rfothing of the con- 
spiracy transpired ; and he was unfortunately confirmed in his secu- 
rity by the extreme humility with which Mortiz-ally carried himself 
after the outrage he had received. 

M, the* time of that festivaf to Vfiich the Mahomedans of Indos- 
tan have the gr&tfcSst devotion, ail the Nabob’s servants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or three days to celebrate it in their own 
families. Contrary to the usual custom of the courts of Indostan, 
the Nabob suffered ^ill his retinue and guards, excepting four persons, 
to quit him ; and so* little was he suspicious of the danger to which ( 
he exposed himself by this unguarded indulgence, that he even desired 
some of the officers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him during the absence of his own. Mortiz-ally determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never offer again, to 
strike the blow he* had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nafcob had scarcely finished his meal be- 
fofe he began to be greatly disordered, and although the strength of 
his constitution, with timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of .the poison, yet it left him much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Mortiz-ally’s family, who waited oir him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indisposition to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India, Mortiz-ally knew he had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of his officers, \ji whom he had the most con- 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob’s life. It is said that all 
* * refused 
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1742 refused to serve him in this cruel commission, excepting one, whose 
wife Subder-ally had formerly debauched : this man, *. Pi tan, having 
engaged some Abyssinian slaves, led them at midnight to the Nabob’s 
apartment, where the few servants whft attended the Nabob were 
asleep round his bed. 'fhey were immediately seized, and prevented 
from making resistance. The Nabob himSelf instead of taking up 
his arms, attempted to make his escape through a 'window. The 
leader of the assassins seized him before he cfluld pass through it, and 
upbraiding him with the injury of his adultery, and fexulting in the 
revenge he was taking, killed him with several stabs of a poniard. 

Meer-assud the Duan was in the fort, and the inviolable attach- 
ment which this minister was known to bear to his master, suggested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder which he had committed. ' The orders were given to^>ut 
him to death, when some of Mortiz-ally’s officeiwrepregented to him 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
would be necessary fot his own conduct, as soon. as he should be de- 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the character of Meer-assud, whose virtues preserved *him in this in- 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed. 

The gates of the fort of Velore were strictly guarded during 
this night of terror, and those only who produced a particular 
permission were suffered to pass out the ensuing day. So tfiat the 
news of Subder-ally Khan’s death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by M<Jr- 
tiz-ally himself, who represented it as an accident in which their 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden resentment of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
with ignominious language, and had affronted one by a blow. But 
such was the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to*their arms, and cried out in tumult, 
that their Nabdf> had be$n assassinated by the governor of Velore. 
The principal officers of the army were absent celebrating the 
* feast 
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feast ; and the soldiery left to their own conduct, in the first impulse 1 
of detestation, threatened to storm the fort immediately, and to massa- ^ 
ere all who were in it ; but, on recollection of its strength, this reso- 
lution subsided, and they agreed to wait the # return of their officers, 
before they should proceed to extremities. The emissaries of Mortiz- 
ally took advantage of this* suspension of their rage, and called to their 
recollection the great arrears of pay, which were due to them from 
Su&der-ally, who, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : *whereas if the army, they said, would admit Mortiz- 
ally’s pretensions to the Nabobship of Arcot, and declare in his fa- 
vour, he would doubtless agree to pay all that was due to them. 


The armies of the Mahomedan princes of Indostan are composed 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who^ with their bands, enter into, and quit the service of different 
prince^, according to the advantages which they expect to receive. 
Hence the degree of reliance which a prince can have on his army 
is proportioned to the treasures of which he ip possessed, joined to 
his inclination to disburse them ; and it is yommon in the wars of 
Indostan to seq large bodies of troops going over to the finemy on 
the very field of battle. The army at Veloro forgot its resentments 
against Mortiz-ally in proportion as the terms proposed by his emis- 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
were immediately brought over to his interest by presents ; accounts 
were adjusted, times of payment were stipulated, and all, officers as 
well as soldiers, agreed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
Carnatic, within two days after* ho had murdered Subder-ally. 

Mortiz-ally now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November he made 
his entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and tfas again proclaimed 
there. • 


As soon as the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revolution had occasioned began to subside, several of the principal 
officers in the Carnatic communicated to one another their senti- 
ments on his accession, and concurred in a detestation of it : These 
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1742 applied to Morari-row, the Morattoe governor of Tritchinopoly, who 
did not hesitate to declare openly against him. Tohe English at 
Madrass were requested to protect tho son and family of Subder-ally, 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any menaces which 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally ; who did not fail to demand 
this prey, and had the vexation to find it placed out of his reach. 
Several of the principal officers of the army, won by 'the friends of 
Subdcr-ally’s family, engaged to effect a gefieral revolt. On a sud- 
den the army demanded immediate payment of the* whole of their 
arrears, which at V More they had agreed to receive at distant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
with threats. 

Mortiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm ; but immedi- 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo- 
men of rank in Indostan never appear in public ; ajid travel in 
covered carriages, which are very rarely* stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised himself in a woman’s 
dress, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallankin, accom- 
# panied by several femalfc attendants, and in thitf equipage gained his 
fort of Velore without interruption. ,, 

As soon as his flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Seid 
Mahomed Khan, the son of Subder-ally, an infant who resided in 
Madrass with his mother. The government of the province was 
entrusted to a Duan chosen by the friends of the family, and the 
young Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Van- 
diwash, the fort of Tuckia-saheb, who Jhad married one of the sisters 
of Subder-ally. . • 

1743 r Tliese revolutions in the Carnatic happened at a time when Ni- 
zain-al-muluck, liaving no longer any thing to apprehend from the 
politics of the court of Delhi, where he had obtained for Jiis son 
Ghazi-o’din Khan the post of captain, general of the Mogul’s armies, 
was preparing to visit the Carnatic. *He left Gol-Kondah in the 
beginning of the year# 1743, and arrived at Arcot in the month of 
March following. His «anny # is said to have consisted of 80,000 
horse and 200, 000 foot. Their numbers, and the reputation of their 
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leader, deterred all the princes of the countries through which they 1743 
passed from Diking any resistance : and they entered the province of 
Arcot with as little opposition. When arrived at the city, Nizam- 
al-muluclc was struck with* amazement at the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in every part of the government. Every governor of a fort, 
and every commander of *a district, had assumed the title of Nabob, 
and had given to the officers of his retinue tli£ same names as dis- 
tinguished the persons Who held the most considerable employments 
in the court of the Soubah. One day, after having received the 
homage of several of these little lords, Nizam-al-muluck said, that 
he had that day seen no less than eighteen Nabobs in the Carnatic ; 
whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all the 
southern provinces. He then turned to liis guards, and ordered 
them to scourge the first person who, for the future, should in his 
presence assume ttie •title of Nabob. 

The youn^ son of Subclcr-ally, accompanied by several of his 
principal officers, paid his visit of homage to the Soubah, who re- 
fused him the permission of returning to Vandiwash, and ordered 
some of his own officers to take •charge of Ifts person, directing them m 
to treat liiiu ^ith lenity and respect. He then appointed Coja Ab- 
dulla Khan, the general of his army, Nabob of Arcot, and of all its 
dependencies, and sent a summons to Morari-row the governor of 
Tritcliinopoly, to surrender the city. Finding that the Morattoo 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he marched with his whole 
army, and sat down before it: presents and promises supplied the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
rdV evacuated Tritchinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck having thus settled the affairs of the province 1744 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondah. Coja Ab- 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there ; leav- 
ing one of his dependants to* administer the government of Arcot 
during his absence. It was not before the month of March in tfio 
next year that he prepared to return, and. after having been distin- 
guished with particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 
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1744? Soubah, was the next morning found dead in his bed. His body 
bore marks of poison ; but as the hand from which it came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most advantage from it, by succeeding him in the. government 
of the Carnatic. This was An’war-odean, who was immediately 
nominated to that employment, and arrived at Arcot in the month 
' of April. ^ 

The introduction of this stranger into the Carnatic was .the source 
of many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative to 
commemorate ; and there are so many and such injurious misrepre- 
sentations of liis origin, and of that part of his life which preceded 
his accession to the Nabobship, that it is necessary to invalidate them 
by an impartial description of his history. 

Anawar, the father of An’war-odean, distinguished himself- by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
original text of the Koran : he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among Mahomedans, to ac- 
quire the reputation of a truly devout man. At his return from 
.this voyage he was appointed by Aurengzebe, to be one of those 
religious officers who are appointed to offer up daily prayers for the 
health and prosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap- 
pointment, lie received a pension, and was ennobled by being 
ranked as a commander of 250 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Khan, which signifies Lord, or rather Chieftain. This title 
would appear incompatible with the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobility in Indostan did not consist in a military com- 
mission ; by which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives the commission shall maintain a certain 
number of horse for the Emperor’s service. With these honours 
and advantages Anawar retired* to Gopee-mahoo, and there fyrished 
his days. • 

His son An’war-odean went to court • with recommendations from 
his father, which procured him a title of the same rank as had been 
given to his father : he* was afterwards raised to the command of 
500 horse, and was appointed governor of the district of Coora-Geha- 
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nabad. Ill success, or perhaps ill conduct, preventing hiiu from 1744 
being able to pg»y the usual revenues of his government to the throne, v- 
he quitted it privately and went to Amedabad. Here Gazi-o’din 
Khan, the Soubah of ' the Southern provinces, gave him a post of 
considerable trust and profit in the city of Surat, whilst his friends 
at Delhi took care to prevent further enquiries concerning him, by 
reporting him ‘dead. • After the death of Gazi-o’din Khan, father of 
Nizam-al-muluck, •An’wjfr-odean went to pay his court to Nizarn- 
al-muluck, whcf had succeeded to the Soubahship of the southern 
provinces, and was by him appointed Nabob of tHe Yalore and Raja- 
m undrum countries, which he governed from the year 1725 to 1741. 

When Nizam-al-muluck was preparing to visit the Carnatic, An’war- 
odean attended his court, and was left by him in one of the princi- 
pal -stations in the city and territory of Gol-Kondah ; and a very 
few days after the- death of Coja Abdulla, Nizam-al-muluck ap- 
pointed him tq administer tlie government of the Carnatic, in which 
choice he seems to have been influenced by his opinion of the ne- 
cessity of placing & province, in which he suspected commotions, 
under the direction "of a brave *and experienced soldier ; .puch was 
An’war-odean. # 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in- 
strumental to the fortunes of men than they are in Indostan ; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absolute, that a new act from the sover- 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the son of the Grand Vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is open to every man who has 
coifrage enough to make use of his sword, or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of Indostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire .from conditions not less humble than that of An’war-odcan 
Khan ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken an aversion, from causes independent^ of his per- 
sonal character. • • * * 

During the 30 years which preceded the visitation of Nizam-al- 
muluck, the Carnatic had been gQvernecf by the same family, in a 
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I succession of three Nabobs, who, availing themselves of the general 
^confusion of the empires, had acquired a greater stability in their of- 
fice than is the usual lot of governors in Indostan. The Nabobs of 
this family, considering the sovereignty Sis a kind of inheritance, had 
not conducted themselves in their administration with that spirit of 
ravage, which is the usual consequence of* uncertain and transitory 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which are reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the d?y season of the year : for this 
purpose vast reservoirs have been formed, of which not only the con- 
struction, but even the repairs in cases of inundation require an cx- 
penco much beyond the faculties of the farmer or renter of the land. 
If therefore the avarice of the prince with-holds his hand from tlio 
preservation of these sources of fertility, and at the same time -dic- 
tates to him an inflexible resolution of receiving Ids usual incomes ; 
the farmer .oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the misery of tho 
people becomes complete, by the vexations of collectors exercised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony the prince has been 
r the principal cause. f o 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that the province which had 
felt the good effects of a mild and generous administration, from tho 
reigns of the family of Sadatulla Khan, should behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger whomsoever to govern the Carnatic- 
Tho young son of Subder-ally was the only person whom tho pro- 
vince wished to see their ruler. 

In deference to this affection, and from the danger of shocking it 
at once too violently, Nizam-al-muluck gave* out that he intended 
to confer the Nabobship of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. At the same time Jie gave An’war- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur- 
ing this interval, and committed the -young prince to his care, with 
the authority of a guardian. # From ths palpable impropriety of re- 
posing $o delicate a trtist in the very person to whom the greatest 
advantages would accrue from an unfaithful discharge of it, Nizam- 
al-muluck may be suspected of having dissembled throughout this 
4 transaction 
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transaction. The general joy with which the youth was received, 1 
on his arrival yi the province, eclipsed all the homage that was paid 
to the sovereign power of his guardian ; and it is supposed that the 
provisional Nabob did not ttehold without jealousy these demonstra- 
tions of the public attachment to the son of Subder-ally. 

An’war-odean however* did not discover any symptoms of dis- 
content in his* treatment of the young prince : on the contrary, he * 
m:untained him in a splbndor adequate to his birth, and assigned the 
palace in the fbrt of Arcot for his residence. Here the young Seid 
Mahomed passed some time without any other iflquictude, than that 
which he received from the importunities of a band of Pitan soldiers, 
who had been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 
long arrcar of pay was due to them. 

. The Pitans, whose country is in *the most northern part of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomcdan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From consciousness* of this superiority, together .with a re- 
liance on the national ‘connection which exists amongst them how- 
soever dispersed in^o the services of different princes, they have 
acquired an insolent and audacity of mamlers, which distinguishes . 
them, as mi^clt as the hardness of their physiognomy, from every 
other race of men in the Empire : they treat even the lords they 
serve with very little of that respect which characterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it«is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it; as a strong spirit of revenge has 
familiarised them with assassination, which they seldom fail to em- 
ploy whenever the smallness of their numbers disables them from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subder-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before. his son, demanding their airears with clamour and inso- 
lence. 

In the month of June a wedding of one of the relations of Sub- 
der-ally was celebrated in the fort of Arcot. •The y flung prince, as 
being the head of the family, was incited to preside at the ceremony. 
The custonjpry invitations were likewise given to all the other rela- 
tions, 
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1744 tions, many of whom were lords of governments in the Carna- 
tic ; among these was Mortiz-ally. The young Seid ^Mahomed was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the mur- 
derer of his hither named in the list of 'diis friends as a guest invited 
witli his approbation. Such are the manners of a court in Indostan. 
It was thought that Mortiz-ally would not venture his person out of 
the forts of Velore, during the first days of a new administration ; but, 
in contradiction to this notion, he* came to Aroot, and. presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding ; 
and was treated with distinction and respect by the regent Nabob 
Au’war-odean Klian, who was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appointed for the solemnization of the marriage, 
twelve Pitans, with the captain of the band, presented themselves 
before the young prince, and demanded their arrears with a more 
determined spirit of insolence than they had hitherto shewn in any 
of their former applications. It is reckoned the highest indignity 
that can be offered to a soldier, to order hiifi to retire by an expres- 
sion of contempt; and if any violence is employed to remove him, 
t he generally resents it in the instant with blood-shod. These con- 
siderations were not sufficient to restrain the zeal of Sejd Mahomed’s 
attendants from resenting the insult which was offered to their 
prince ; and finding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pitans, and turned them out of the palace by force. The 
Pitans suffered themselves to be removed with much less resistance 
than it was expected they would have made against a treatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiers entertain of 
their own importance. The same day they advanced again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour : their submissions suppressed all suspicions of their con- 
duct during the remaining part of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-ally and most of the 
other guests, were assembled, and as soon as the young prince was in- 
formed,, that Ati’war-odean was approaching, he arose from his seat, 
and passed into the vestibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian 
the compliment of receiving him at the bottom of the i^eps, which 

led 
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led into the palace. He was attended by all the other guests, and 1744* 
many of his fwn officers and guards. The thirteen Pitans, who 
had made their submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselves by the 
affectation of great reverence in their manner of saluting Seid Maho- 
med Khan, as soon as h& appeared in the vestibule. After these 
compliments, tlieir captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he had offended his ‘lord, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the steps, and was permitted to approach within the 
reach of his person ; when the assassin drew a ‘dagger, and at the 
first blow stabbed him to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were drawn in an instant : the 
murderer was cut to pieces on the very spot ; and ten of his accom- 
plices suffered the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During this scene of bloodshed, An’war-odean Khan arrived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necessary for the discovery of the conspirators ; for the mul- 
titude had already ^persuaded themselves that* the Pitans had been 
employed by some superior power* * . 

All who b^hfild the young prince deprived of life by this assassina- 
tion, were instantly struck with the remembrance of the murder of 
his father committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already de- 
clared the suspicions that were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which 
composed his retinue, were waiting for him ; and that, surrounded by 
these guards, he was already on his way to Velore. The precipi- 
tation of this flight, which appeared as much the consequence of previ- 
ous dispositions as the effect of sudden fear, left no doubt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Nothing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on his head, for the murder of the innocent and 
much-loved Seid Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father 
of this unfortunate prince. The people saw themselves obliged 
to confine their indignation to those expressions of it ; for the 
strength of Mortiz-ally’s escort required a larger body of cavalry 

I to 
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174*4? to be sent in pursuit of it, than could be assembled within the time 
necessary to overtake him, Velore being no more than twelve miles 
distant from Arcot. 

The multitude now received orders from An’war-odean to retire 

c 

to their homes ; and, as men struck with dismay at a common cala- 
mity, assembled in secret companies, to coinmunicate their thoughts 
on the murder of which they had been spectators. 

An’war-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation* as 
the people, or affecting the appearance of it, not only removed the 
Pitans in his service from their employments, but also gave orders 
that all of that nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
stronger proof of his resentment, caused their houses to be razed to 
the ground, a mark of infamy rarely practised, excepting the persons, 
whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved capital punishment. 
But these expressions of indignation did not exempt him from im- 
putations. Many persons of rank and power in the province asserted 
that they had discovered secrets, which convinced them that the 
assassination was the result of a ■ confederacy between him and 
, Mortiz-ally. 4 

They said, that the respect and attachment which frerc shewn by 
all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by possessing the best forts 
and governments in the province, had filled the mind of An war- 
odean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies,- and revolts which 
might at one time or other remove him, in order to place Seid Ma- 
homed in the sovereignty : that, actuated by these suspicions, he 
regarded the destruction of Seid Mahomed as necessary to his own 
security, and was only with-held from executing it by the dread of 
Nizam-al-muluck’s resentment ; 'which suggested to him the scheme 
of practising on Mortiz-ally, by such insinuations and offers, a$ might 
induce him to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but in 
such a manner, that, if a discovery should be made, the murder might 
be imputed t6 Mortia-ally alone ; who being persuaded of the pro- 
bability of a revolution. in favour of Seid Mahomed, and dreading 
the revenge of this prince for the murder of his father, hired the 
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assassins, having previously assured himself of protection from An’war- • 1744 
odean Khan, jnd even of rewards by an encrease of the Domain erf ' " » *" 

Velore. • 

• • 

The secrete of the princes of Indostan are very difficult to be dis- 
covered. . In affairs of consequence nothing, except in the most equi- 
vocal terms, is. ever given by them in writing ; and whenever the mat- ,• 
tej is of great inpoftance or iniquity, it is trusted to a messenger, a 
man of lcfw rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen- 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in all he says. So indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis- 
avowing the transaction of his agent ; and this he never fails to do, 
whenever the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
deprived of authentic evidence, are, left to judge of the actions of 
their rulers cither from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their characters. # The constitution and defects of the go- 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in the practice of 
the great, the common method of removing those who stand in 
opposition, to the arflbition of others ; insomqch that a history of one 
century in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nftture than* 
can be found 1 in the history of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of these enormous 
practices, even the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from 
them. .Such were ’the principles on which the people of the Car- 
natic judged and condemned An’war-odean Khan for the murder of 
Seid Mahomed ; although no> positive proofs were brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable argument against 
him was founded on the early appearance of Mortiz-ally at Arcot 
in the days of • a new administration. This was thought incom- 
patible with the wariness of. his character, without* supposing a con- 
nection which assured him of protection from An’war-odean. 

• 

An’war-odean strongly denied all colmectiona with Mortiz-aily, ancl 
challenged any proof to be brought that either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had* ever had any correspondence with the Pitans 
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1744? who committed the murder ; which he attributed solely to Mortiz- 
v *“ t ally, alledging as a proof, that the Pitans had often teen at Velore, 

and were known to have received many marks of favour from him. 
On the other hand Mortiz-ally retorted •the accusation, .but brought 
no testimonies to support his^assertion : It was supposed that the only 
proofs which he could have brought againfet An’war-odean, 'would at 
the same time have condemned himself. , 

Although An’war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in the 
opinion of his subjects, he found means to convince liis superior, Ni- 
mm-al-muluck, that he was entirely innocent of the blood, of Seid 
Mahomed. Nizam-al-muluck, who never did any thing by halves, 
thought it necessary to give him support, in proportion as he became 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a full and regular commission 
for the Nabobship of Arcot soon after the death of Seid Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the family they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice and parsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 

« 

War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con- 
sequence of which a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and a frigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the English 
settlements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in Mro divi- 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
"three Frenah ships returning from China to Europe, and one return- 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry.; the cargoes of which produced 
1 80,000£. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atcliin, which 
was converted into An English man of war of 40 guns, arid called the 
Medway’s Prize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
united appeared on the coast of Coroipandel in the month of July 
1745 1745 > at .which time, the gah-ison of Pondicherry consisted of no 
more than 436 Europeans, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French squadron had hitherto appeared iri India 
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The appearance of the English squadron, and the report of the 1745 
reinforcements # which they expected from England, alarmed Mr. Du- ' 
pleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
An’war-odean to insist with the government of Madrass, that the 
English ships of war should not commit any Hostilities by land Against 
the French possessions in the territories of Arcot ; but the Nabob at 
the same time assurgd the English, that he would oblige the French •* 
to # observe the sapie law» of neutrality, if their force should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma- 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey his com- 
mands as far as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barnet, the com- 
mander of the English squadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India company’s agents at Madrass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officers of the English nation who came to 
the coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his govern- 
ment in the *Camatic ? and that if Mr. Barnet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he had now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for. their disobedience. 

These threats made so much impression upon the government of 
Madrass, that they requested and prevailed on Commodore Barnet to 
'Confine his operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasore, at the entrance of the river 
Ganges, where she # took two or three French ships returning from 
differeift parts of India to the French settlements in Bengal The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid the ap- 
proaching stormy season, and Vent to Mergui, a port situated on the 
•coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of 
Bengal 

In the Beginning of the year 1746 the squadron returned to the 1746 
coast of Coromandel, and wftre reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
R frigate of 20 guns, from England : but at this time the 60 gun 
.ship, in which Mr. Barnet hoisted his flftg, was /ound unfit for action, 
and, together with the 20 gun ship which came first into India, was 
sent back to England. * 


There 
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W46 There was now certain intelligence that a French squadron was 
preparing to come on the coast of Coromandel, when that of the 
English was deprived of one of its principal advantages, by losing 
Commodore Barnet, who died at Fort St. David’s in April. His 
death, ‘happening at a time when the English affairs in India were 
threatened with danger, was generally regf etted as a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affairs. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of June, the English squadron 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnam, de- 
scried that of the ‘French arriving on the coast of Coromandel. It 
consisted of nine ships, which were commanded by Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritius, and after- 
wards, when scattered by a hurricane, had resisted them in the island 
of Madagascar, overtiming the greatest difficulties with such inde- 
fatigable perseverance and activity, as intitles him to a reputation 
equal to that of the ablest marine officei his country has produced. 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28, one 30, three 34, one 
36, and that on board of which Mr. De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
flag mounted 70 guns, ef which 60 were 18 pounders. There were 
but 14 other guns of this size in the whole squadron; the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ship were bored to mount 
more guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On board 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of which 700 weye either Caffres or 
Lascars : 3 or 400 of the whole number were rendered unfit 'for ser- 
vice by sickness. 

The English squadron consisted of one 60, gun ship, three of 60, 
one of 40, and one frigate of 20 guns, which was too small to be 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amount to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had* greatly the 
advantage in the weight of their camfon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like- 
wise sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 
greater skill 

Mr.T)e la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantages a&d disadvantages 
of his force, had determined to decide the impending engagement by 

• boarding 
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boarding the English ships, if it were possible to bring his own into 174*6 
the situations ij^cessary to accomplish this design. Mr. Peyton, who V-1 ~ T * 
commanded the English squadron, perceiving this intention, de- 
termined \o engage with his* squadron nearer to the wind than that 
of the enemy, since in this situation their efforts to board would 
be easily avoided ; and a gfreat part of the day was employed in pre- 
serving this advantage. It was not until 4 in the afternoon that 
the 9 fight began : it was Maintained at such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French ships, notwithstanding the great 
numbers and expertness of their musketeers, did* very little execu- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, the cannon of the English, from the 
same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 
them in a closer engagement. The fight finished with the entrance 
of the night ; about 35 men were killed in the English squadron 
and the greatest part of these oil board the Medway’s Prize. We 
are not exactly informed of* the loss sustained by the French; but 
it was believed that the* killed and wounded together did not amount 
to less than 300. Ojie of their ships, which irfounted 30 guns, was 
in less than half an* hour dismasted, and sf> much shattered, that 
immediately $f£er the action, Mr. De la BoUrdonnais ordered her to 
proceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadron, it was not thought prudent^ 
especially as the 60 gun ship # was extremely leaky, to venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trkicanomalee in the island of Ceylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if chal- 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re- 
nfew thg fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he most dreaded ;• for most of his ships had expended the 
greatest part of their ammunition, and several oftbhem^hed not victu&kf 
on board dor twenty-four hours. # . 

In the night of the ensiling day the French squadron, now consisting 
of eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicherry ; where Mr. Du- 
5 • pleix 
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1746 pleix commanded, for the French East India company, all the es- 
' tablishments of his nation in India, the islands of; Mauritius and 
Bourbon excepted. These were under the government of Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais, to whom all the operatiofis of the squadron* were in- 
trusted, independent of the controul of Mr. Dupleix. 

The reputation and riches which it was probable Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mind of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions 0 arose' between the two 
commanders : but the zeal of Mr. De la Bourdonnafe did not suffer 
the interests of his Nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging that the 
force which he commanded could not be employed by land with any 
probability of success, until the English squadron should be either 
ruined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel ; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as his own ships were refitted and pro- 
vided with 30 or 40 pieces more of heavy cannon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. c t . 

On the 24th of July the French squadron* sailed from Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
# the 6th t of August discovered the -English, which had been refitted 
at Trincanomaloe. The English perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three days in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s account, 
the English ships, availing themselves of the advantage of sailing bet- 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. DC la Bourdonnais returned with his ships to Pondicherry, 
imagining that the English squadron would remain on the coast 1 of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring him from attempt- 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
by their shyness at the last meeting, he now determined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
ht Pondicheny* to attack them, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
his ptomise of restraining the French from committing hostilities 
against them by land. But they omitted to employ the most certain 
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means of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their 1746 
application for # his assistance with a present of money. This ill- ' 
judged parsimohy left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
although *he. did not give Mr. Dupleix a positive permission, he re- 
frained from making any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the French frtfm attacking Madrass. 

This settlemfent ha4 been about 100 years the principal establish- 
ment of the English nation on the coast of Coromandel. It was 
in a territory granted by the Great Mogul to the East India com- 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sfea shore, and about 
one mile in land. The town consisted of three divisions ; that to* the 
south extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or pther Euro- 
peans under their protection, resided in this division, which con- 
tained about 50*good houses, an English and a Roman Catholic 
Church, together with the fesidence of the factory, and other build- 
ings belonging to the cbmpany : it was surrounded with a slender 
wall, defended with jour bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor bad they 
any outworks to defend them : this quarter has long been known 
in Europe by the name of Fort St. George, and was in India called 
for distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and con- 
tiguous, was another division, much larger and worse fortified, in 
which were many \ery good habitations belonging to the Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com- 
pany’s territory : this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond 
this division, and to thq north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian 
natives of all ranks had their habitations promiscuously. Besides 
these three divisions, which composed the town of Madrass, there 
were two large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of *it, .within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha- 
bited by Indian natives. # 

The trade from England to the coast of Coromandel, together 
with that which is carried on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of , India to ‘another, had raised Madrass to a degree of opu- 
lence and reputation, which rendered it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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1746 ropean establishments in India, excepting Goa and Batavia. There 
were 250,000 inhabitants in the company's territory of which the 
greatest part were natives of India of various casts ‘and religions : 
amongst these were thrqe or four thousand of those Indian ‘christians 
who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descended from 
that nation. The English in the colony did not exceed the number 
of 300 men : and 200 of these were the soldiers«of the* garrison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of th£ir officers, had ever seen 
any other service than that of the parade : the rest of the English 
inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for military services. At the same time the defence 
of the place depended on this small number of English subjects ; for 
it was known that the rest of the inhabitants, regarding themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can- 
nonaded the town, but without doing any damage. TJiey attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English company out of the road ; 
but she moved into shoal-water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that tha French did dot venture *to attack her with armed boats ; 
and it was evident, from the unskilfulness of their opei^itions during 
this cruise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person : he was at this time in Pondicherry, confined to his bed by 
sickness. 

The protection of the English settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel was the principal object for which the squadron had been sent 
into India ; and their appearance before Madrass was at this time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were* in 
hourly expectation of seeing them, although they had received no in- 
telligence of them since they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. The consternation of the town was therefore 
little less than despair, when it was reported that they had appeared 
on the 23d of August 30 miles to the tiorthward of Madrass, in sight 
of the Dutch* settlement of Palliacatte, from whence they had again 
put qut to sea, and disappeared. They proceeded to Bengal ; for the 
60 gun ship wag so leaky; that it was feared the shock of firing her 
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own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an engage- 1746 
ment. , 

On the 3d or September the french squadron anchored four leagues 
to the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and marching along the 'coast advanced the next day within cannon 
shot of the toWn, whore the rest of the soldiers were landed. The * 
wllole consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 Cadres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the European manner. There remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European mariners. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais directed his attack against the White 
Town, in which the English resided : the northern side of this di- 
vision could not be attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other : the eastern side could only be battered from the sea ; but the 
south and west lay open to ‘the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began to bombard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
which they erected .to the westward, under the shelter, of a large 
house, within 500 yards of the walls. In thb evening three of their # 
largest ships, drew as near as the depth of water would permit, and 
cannonaded the town. In the night Mr. De la Bourdonnais was 
flung into great perplexity, by intelligence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of Pondicheny ; which indeed was contra- 
dicted in the morning : but the first report caused so much alarm in 
the French camp, that they were preparing to reship their heavy 
cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
five mortars to the south, and bombarded the tovpi without inter- 
mission until the next morning, when two English deputies went to 
their c$mp, to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who insisted that 
the town should be delivered up to him on his own terms: and 
•threatened, in case of refusal, to make a general assault. This re- 
solution arose from his apprehension of the return hf the English 
squadron. As soon as the deputies, returned, the bombardment 
recommenced, and continued until the evening, when it was sus- 
hi 2 pended 
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1746 pended for two hours, during the conference of another deputy sent 
from the town ; after whicli it continued during +he rest of the 
night. 

The next morning, the 10 th of September, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, consented ip the ar- 
tides of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first con- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war : that the town should b6 immediately de- 
livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on 
easy and moderate terms. 

The capitulation was signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; and* at the same time, the Eng- 
lish ship belonging to the East India company, which lay in the road, 
was taken possession of without resistance by the boats of the French 
squadron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the ipwn by the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or three houses. 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progress made by the 
English in Indostan, both in the science and spirit of war. 

' The English inhabitants were permitted to reside without moles- 
tation in their houses; but the magazines and ware-houses •belong- 
ing to the East India company were taken possession of by the French 
commissaries. * t c 

On the day in which Madrass was surrendered, 'a messenger from 
the Nabob An’war-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Dupleix ft letter, 
in which the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
the French in attacking Madrass without his permission, and threat- 
ened to sehd his army there, if the siege was not immediately raised. 
Mr. Dupleix sent directions to Jiis agent at Arcot to pacify the Nabob, 
by promising that the town, if taken, should 6e given up to him ; 

* * and 
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and by representing, that the English would certainly be willing to 1746 
pay him a lar^e sum of money for the restitution of so valuable a 
possession. By this transaction, Mr. Dupleix first discovered that 
he thought the right of disposing of Madrass, was invested in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India. 

But Mr. De la Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of 'this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 1 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with the English for 
the ransom of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cherry protested against the treaty, as a measure highly detrimental 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madrass was not razed to the ground. Dis- 
putes ensued, which, fortunately for tho English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability* would have befallen them, if 
the councils of tke enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27th of September three ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with 1,360 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force *was sufficient to have 
conquered the rest *of the English settlements in Indostaji. Such 
indeed was Jh6 destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr. 
Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the effects of Madrass, which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to carry away in his ships, were put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of ransom, and Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover- 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fully apprized 
him of the danger to which "his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons.* From* the month of 
October to March the winds blow from th$ north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the compass : these sea- 
X sons 
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1746 sons are by mariners called .monsoons : the change from one to the 
other is generally preceded by an interval of about twenty days, in 
which calms, or light and uncertain ,winds prevail : ' the setting in 
of the northern monsoon generally Mis tout some time in tire month 
of October, as that of the southern in the month of April. On tho 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometimes begins with 
< a violent tempest or hurricane ; and if the monsoon sets in with mo- 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at different 
intervals, until the middle of December, and sometimes later ; so that 
it is held dangerous for any vessels to remain on Hie coast after the 
15th of October, or to return to it before the 20th of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather was remarkably fine and mo- 
derate all day. About midnight a furious storm arose, and continued 
with the greatest violence until *the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the road when the storm began, and not one of 
them was to be seen at day-break. One put before the wind, and 
was driven so much to the southward, that Hie was not able to gain 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost all her masts : three others of 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected eveiy minute 'to perish, not- 
withstanding they had thrown over-board all the cannon of the 
lower tier: the other ship, during the few moments .of a whirlwind 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, was covered 
by the waves, and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew 
escaped alive. Twenty other vessels belonging to different nations, 
were either driven on shore, or perished at sea. 

The other two ships, laden with part of the effects of Madrass, 
together with the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor 
in the read of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm 
which was raging at Madrass : It is observed, that the' violence of 
these hurricanes is generally confined to 60 or 80 miles in breadth, 
although in their progress they generally blow quite across the Bay 
bf Bengal. * • 

The articles, of the treaty pf ransom had been adjusted; the day 
before* the storm happened. It was agreed that the French should 
•* evacuate 
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evacuate the town by the 4th of October ; and by one of the ar- 1746 
tides, the artillery and warlike stores remaining in the town, were 
to be equally divided between the French and English. 

Mr. D&pleix had represeifted to Mr. De # la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after his 
departure, unless the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
so much time # as might be necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the .treaty. • Mr. De la Bourdonnais. therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was redufied, by the obstinacy 
of Mr. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in which 
he had agreed to put thorn in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive that if they refused to admit of this alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced • 
in this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the mercliandizes, and a part of the military stores, belonging 
to the East India company, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti- 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 180,000 pounds Sterling ; and* the gold a*hd silver of which they « 
took possessed to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling ; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds ster- 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes were relinquished to the 
proprietors of them. It was agreed that the French should evacuate 
the town before the end of the ensuing January, after which the 
Englifc were to remain in possession of it, without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Upon these conditions the gover- 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of this' sum 240,000 pounds 
were to be^ paid at Pondicherry, by six equal payments, before the 
month pf October in the year 1749 : and for the remaining 200,000 
pounds, bills were drawn on the East India • company in London, 
payable a few months after they should^ be presented. The English 
gave hostages for the performance of this treaty.* 

On the 12th of October, Mr. De la Bourdonnais invested one of 

• • 

the council of Pondicheny, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the go- 
vernment 
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174*6 vemment of Madrass, and went on board of his own ship, which had 
been refitted with jury masts. He anchored in tlie c road of Pondi- 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 20th with seven ships, 
intending to proceed to Achin : but foreseeing that a part of them 
would probably be unable to reach that port, he formed the squadron 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three ships which arrived last 

* from Europe, together with another that had. escapfed the storm : 
these were all in good condition ; and were therefore ordered to m&ke 
their way to Achin? without waiting for the other division, which 
consisted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais* 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had likewise suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 

- comrades: and Mr. De la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendered them incapable of gaining their 
destined port against a violent and contrary wind* made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of December 
without any accident. He soon after left Mauritius, which, from a 
forest, he had rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 

# French jnilitary expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment he received on his arrival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a prisoner almost three years : upon an 
examination of his conduct, his justification, proved by original pa- 
pers which have been made public, procured hijn his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of his nation at sea, Hi# abili- 
ties would probably have raised him to the highest commands in the 
naVy of France. His knowledge in mechanics rendered him capable 
of building a ship from the keel : his skill in navigation, of conduct- 
ing her to any part of the globe : and his courage, of defending her 
against any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he super- 
intended all the details of the service, without being perplexed either 
with the variety or number of them.* His plans were simple, his 
orders precise,* and b#th the *best adapted to the service in which he 
was engaged. His appljcatiop was incessant ; and difficulties served 
only to encrease his activity, which always gave the example of zeal 
to those he commanded. 
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The storm ruined the French marine force in India, and preserved 1746 
the English establishments from imminent danger : but the events 
which ensued oil the Coast of .Coromandel, seem to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of troops, which Pondicherry ac- 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any farther expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdon nais left be- 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; 450 more were landed out of the 
thrte ships which .came last into India, and 8 or 900 sailors were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By which additions the forces of Pondicherry amounted 
to 3,000 Europeans. 

The Nabob AnVar-odean, very soon after the French had taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mr. 
Dupleix to put him in possession of the town, was a fraud employed 
to divert him fropi giving the English any assistance during the siege. 

He determined to revenge this affront by laying siege* to Madrass; 
which he made no doubt of* taking from the French, with as much 
ease as they had taken it from the English : for measuring the mili- 
tary abilities of the .Europeans, by the great respect and humility 
with which they had hitherto carried themselves in all their trans- 
actions With the Mogul government ; he imagined that this submis- 
sion in their behaviour proceeded .from a consciousness of the supe- 
rior military prowess of the Moors. 

Some of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madrass be- 
fore Mr* De la Bourdonnais’s departure, and soon after, his eldest 
son, Maphuze Khan with the rest. The whole army amounted to 
10J300 men, and invested the town : two deputies were immediately 
sent to treat with him, and these lie kept prisoners. The French 
governor had received orders from Mr. Dupleix to refrain as long as 
possible froih committing any hostilities against Maphuze Khan, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and having received information of 
the dispositions which Mr. la Bourdonnais had made for the at- 
tack of the place, he endeavoured to irilitate tjiem ; great heaps of* 
faggots and earth were brought to the spot where the French had 
erected one of their batteries of mortars against the town : heVe the 
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v"*"' old, as not to be fired without risk to those who managed them. 

A shallow river ran along the western side of Madrass : its outlet 
to the sea was about 700 yards to thep south of the White Town ; 
but this was generally stopped by a mound, formed of the sands, 
which were continually thrown up by the surf. This obstruction 
confining the waters of the river, rendered it of as rhuch defence as 
a wet ditch to that part of the town by which it passed. The Na- 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of which the walls 
were low, and the bastions of very little strength ; this had been the 
project of Mr. De la Bourdonnais. To facilitate their approach to 
the walls in a general assault, they employed a great number of men 
to cut through the mound of sand ; a practice which they were in- 
formed the English always made use of, whenever they thought it 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a large body of 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of the town, which was the only source from which the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degree 
of intelligence very uncommon in the military operations of the 
Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti- 
lities, and fired from the bastions of the Black and White Town, 
upon the Moors, wherever they appeared ; who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their stations, which were 
exposed to this fire ; but still kept possession of the ground hear the 
spring, which was out of the reach of cannon-shot from the town. 

The next day, being the 22d of October, a body of 400 n*en, 
with two field pieces, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob’s army, which was encamped to the north- 
west, between the' town and the spring. Their ' cavalry mounted 
on the first alarm, and uniting their Squadrons, advanced with the 
appearance of resolution. Having neyer experienced the effect of 
‘field pieces, they had no Conception that it w T as possible to fire, 
with execution, the same piece of cannon five or six times in a 
minute . for in the aukward management of their own clumsy 
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artillery, they think they do well if they fire once in a quarter of an 1746 
hour. The French detachment concealed their two field pieces be- 
hind their line, \mtil the enemy’s cavalry approached near enough to 
feel the fall effect of them ; when the line opening to the right and 
left, the field pieces began to fire : two o\ three of the enemy’s 
horses w£re killed by the first discharge, which threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their ground some time, cs 
if waiting for an intermission of the fire ; but, finding that it con- 
tinued with vivacity, they took to flight with great precipitation. 

The French plundered their tents and baggage without interruption, 
and took two pieces of cannon, so little fit for service, that they 
flung them into a well. They did not lose a* man in the attack, 
and killed about seventy of the Moors. 

Mapliuze Khan, immediately after, this defeat, collected all his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the town : 
but upon hearing that the. French expected a reinforcement from 
Pondicherry, ffe quitted. this camp the next day, and took possession 
of St. Thomd, a town situated about four miles to the south of 
Madrass. * , 

This place, once in the possession of the Portuguese, andf during 
the time • of Iheir prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long since been reduced to a town of 
little note or resort, although it still gives title to a Portuguese bishop. 

The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remains of 
a ruined* wall : a river ran into the sea from the west, about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the south of the town. Maphuze Khan took posses- 
sion of the strand between the river and the town with his whole 
army, ajid planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

On the 24th of October the French detachment arrived, by break 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to St* Thomd, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the other side, to 
oppose their passage. It had been concerted, that a party of 400 
men should march from Madrass, and attack tho Moors on the north-, 
cm side of the town, at the same time that the detachment from 
Pondicherry attacked* them on the south : but the troops from Ma- 
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1746 drags failod to arrive in time. The other detachment nevertheless 
advanced without hesitation to the attack. The river was fordable, 
and they passed it without loss, notwithstanding they were exposed 
to tlie fire of the enemy’s artillery, which, as usual, wa© very ill 
served. As soon as they gained the opposite bank, they gave a gene- 
ral fire of their smAll arms, and then attacked with their bayonets. 
The Moors, unaccustomed to such hardy and precipitate onsets, gave 
way, and retreated into the town, where they again made a shew of 
resistance from behind some pallisadoes which they had planted in 
different parts of the south side. The French continued to advance 
in good order, and no sooner fired from three or four platoons than 
the Moors gave way again; when the horse and foot falling back 
promiscuously on each other in the narrow streets of the town, the con- 
fusion of the throng was so great, that they remained for some time 
exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resist- 
ance, or to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army could 
get out of the town, and gain the plain to the westward. Their 
general, Maphuze Khan, mounted on an elephant, on which the 
great standard of the i.Carnatic was displayed,, was one of the first 
who made his escape. They were scarcely fled out-of the town be- 
fore the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted in tlie pillage 
of the enemy’s baggage, among which were some valuable effects : 
many horses and oxen, and some camels were likewise taken. It is 
said, that the French troops murdered some of the Moors whom they 
found concealed in the houses they were plundering. This defeat 
struck such a terror into the Nabob’s army, that they immediately 
retreated some miles from Madrass, and soon after returned to 
Arcot. . 

It was now more than a century since any of the European nations 
had gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former unsuccessful enterprises, ‘and the 
scantiness of military abilities which prevailed in all the colonies, 
r from a long disuse o£ arms, had persuaded them that the Moors were 
a brave and formidable enemy ; when the French at once broke 
through the charm of 'this timorous opinion, 'by defeating a whole 
army with a single battalion. 
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The officer who commanded the detachment, which routed the 174*6 
Moors at St. Thomd, was a Swiss, named Paradis. He had gained 
the favour of Jfr. Dupleix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De 4a Bourdonnais : a*id Mr. Dupleix regarding him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution jfny opposition to Mr. Do 
la Boureftmnais’s measures, appointed Paradis governor of Madrass. 

At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed .« 
by»Mr. Dupleix’, s emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necessity, as they pretended, of annulling the treaty of ransom. 

Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry, affecting to respect the 
general voice of the inhabitants, which they had suborned, instructed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On the 30th of October, the 
inhabitants of Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
was drawn up under arms, and a manifesto, addressed to the Eng- 
lish, was publicly read. This paper contained the following decla- 
ration and injunctions :• 

The treaty of ransom made with Mr. De la Bourdonnais was de- 
clared null. The Epglisli were enjoined to, deliver up the keys of 
all magazines without exception : all merchandizes, plate, provisions, # 
warlike -stores, and horses, were declared the property of the French 
company ; but the English were permitted to dispose of their move- 
ables, cloatlis, and the jewels of the women : they were required to 
give their parole not to act against the French nation until they 
should be exchangee! ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should be arrested and sent to Pondicherry. All, 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French King, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma- 
drass, or in'any of the country houses belonging^ the English with- 
out those bounds. 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. ... • 

The French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of the effects" of tfie English with an- avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able 
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1746 able booties : the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The governor and several of the principal inhabitants were 
conducted, by an escort of 400 men, to Pondicherry : here Mr. Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused them to enter the 
town in an ostentatious procession, which exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triumph. Others of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alledging very justly, that the .breach of the treaty* of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais : .and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. 

The East India company was here in possession of a territory larger 
than that of Madrass : it had been purchased, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the country ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogul’s viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Car- 
natic. The fort was situated near the sea 1? miles to " the south of 
Pondicherry : it was small, but better fortified than any of its size in 
India, and served as a pitadel to the company’s § territory. About a 
* mile to the south of it was situated the town of Cudd&lore, in which 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the native!* dependent 
on the company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west : three of its sides were defended 
by walls flanked with bastions ; that to the sea was for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from the westward between Fort St. 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains the sea, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skirts on one 
' hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the coast. 
To the westward o£ the fort, and within the company’s territory, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabited by the natives. The 
government of Fort St. David depended on that of Madrass, to which 
* it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breach of the treaty 
of ransom, the company’s agents at Fort St. David, regarding those 
of Madrass as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the ge- 
neral administration on the coast of Coromandel. 
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They began their administration by applying to the Nabob of Ar- 1746 
cot for his assistance against the French, by whom they expected Y ^ 
every day to Tbe attacked. TJie defeat of Maphnze Khan at St. 
Thom£ lmd irritated the Mo#rs so much against that nation, that the 
Nabob readily engaged to send his army to* Fort St. David, oil con- 
dition that the English would furnish part of the expence. This 
proposal being* agreed to, the army prepared to take the field in 
twb bodies, one CQmmanded by Mapliuze Khan, and the other by his 
brother Mahomed-ally. 

In the beginning of December Mr. Dupleix recalled Paradis from 
Madrass to Pondicherry, intending to give him the command of an 
expedition he was preparing against Fort St. David. Paradis set out 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity of 
this escort to carry away what booty die had collected in his govern- 
ment. Mapliuze # Khan, desirous to revenge the defeat of St. Tliomd, 
resolved to intercept this detachment ; and waited for it, with 3,000 
horse and 2,()0o foot, about ten miles to the north of Sadrass, a Dutch 
settlement lying 30 miles to the south of Madsass. The detachment 
marched in two boffies ; one before and one behind the baggage, 
which was cadried by Coolies, a cast of Indians whose sole occupa- 
tion is to carry burthens. The Moorish cavaliy continually harassed 
the rear, retreating as soon as the French prepared to fire, and re- 
turning as soon as they renewed their march : the infantry armed with 
match-locks, fired from the shelter of thickets and other covers at 
too great a distance to do execution. However these attacks greatly 
retarded the progress of the detachment ; and Paradis, apprehensive 
o^ being overtaken by the night in the open plain, ordered his bag- 
gage to proceed before the first division, and then marched away him- 
self with this body as fast as possible to Sadrass, leaving the rear to 
maintain the figlit as they could ; who nevertheless did not lose cou- 
rage, and by never firing until the enemy were within certain reach 
of execution, made their way £ood to Sadrass, with the loss of 12 men, 
who faultering on the way were takefi. These prisoners Mapliuze 
Khan shewed as an incontestible proof of victory : and this opinion 
was in some measure confirmed by the conduct of Paradis, after his 
arrival at Sadrass, not venturing to proceed until he had been rein- 
forced 
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1746 forced by a large detachment from Pondicherry ; which it in proba- 
blc lie had only demanded for the greater security pf liis own bag- 
gage, which consisted of valuable effects. Maphuze Khan, satisfied 
with the advantage he had gained, left the sea-coast the day* after the 
action, and proceeded to ^ join his brother Mahomed-ally, who had taken 
the field. 

The troops destined to attack Fort St. David assembled at Arianco- 
pang, a small fort built by the French about two miles to the soiVth- 
west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the sea : but 
the officers refusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju- 
dice to the right of his seniors in the service ; the command was given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest officer of the French troops in India. 

The European troops in the service of the colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intircly of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs : on the contrary, one half at least was composed of 
men of all the nations in Europe. The Christians, who call them- 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison : they are little 
superior in courage to- the lower casts of Indians, and greatly inferior 
to the higher casts, as well as the northern Moors* of Indostan ; but be- 
cause they learn the manual exercise and the duties o£' a parade with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are* incorpo- 
rated into the companies of European troops. From wearing a hat, 
these pretended Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses ; by which name the Europeans likewise dis- 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and [Moors, who are trained in 
the European manner, are called Sepoys : in taking our arms and 
military exercise,* they do not quit their own dress or any other «of 
their customs. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta- 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation and religion. 
Those troops of the* natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries ; but on c the coast of Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish all these undisciplined troops, whether armed 
with swords and targets, with bows and arrows, with pikes and 
lances^with match-locks, or even with muskets, L by the general name 
of Peons. 
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In the night of the 8th of December the French army set out 1746 
from Ariancopang, and arrived the next morning, by break of day, 
at the river Pannar, which runs into the sea about a mile and a half 
to the north .of Fort St. Da’rtd : their force ponsisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Europeans, of which 50 were cavalry : they had 
one or two companies of Caffre slaves, natives of Madagascar and of 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which had been disciplined, and brought 
int<? India,, by Mr? De 1& Bourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and as many mortars. 

The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who had made their escape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and 100 Topasses. These were intended 
to defend the fort : and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass was 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Cuddalore an<^ the company’s territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst them. * At this time the English had not adopted 
the idea of training tjxe Indian natives in the* European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had set the example, by raisings four or 
five companies Of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com- 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who galled them a little from behind thickets, and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field- 
pieces. *At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go- 
vernor, behind which, to the north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a brick wall, and before the house, to the t south, a court with build- 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile from the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr. Dupleix 
having received intelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 
1,500 men to the assistance of the English, had* instructed Mr. Bury 
to march through the company’s territory, and assault the town of 
Cuddalore. The French, having met with no other resistance than 
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1746 from the irregular skirmishes of the Peons, suspected no other attacks, and 
from this confidence, the soldiers, fatigued with a march of twelve 
miles, were permitted, as soon as they had taken possession of the gar- 
den, to lay down their arms ; and the> officers neglected to station 
guards, or to take the usual precautions which are generally thought 
indispensible against a surprize. In a few minutes the whole army 
had quitted their arms, and every man was straggling according to his 
own inclination : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, seme 
were cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to 
sleep : the Coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts, and 
oxen laden with the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the 
court before the garden-house, and then dispersed. Such was the ge- 
neral disorder, when a large body of forces, horse and foot, were dis- 
covered approaching in good order from the westward. These were 
the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the 
command of his sons Mapliuze Khan and Mahomed-ally, who having 
united the forces they separately commanded,* had arrived the preced- 
ing day on the plain of Chimundelum, four miles to the west of Fort 
St. David. p 

t 

Every man ran to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, the 
walls of which secured them from the attack of cavalry : but imagin- 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the river before they should 
be attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plain ; all, 
excepting the artillery, in much disorder. The enemy came up be- 
fore they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s army, joined 
by those belonging to the English, intermixed with the cavalry, qpd 
kept up a constant but irregular fire, whilst the cavalry advanced 
sword in hand in various onsets ; but they were always repulsed by 
the fire of the artillery. 

As soon as the French troops had gained the bank, they plunged 
into the river, where the water was fpur feet deep ; and many flung 
•away their arms before they reached the other side : but the artillery 
continued to preserve their courage, and saved the field-pieces, transr 
porting them over the river one after another ; afid turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they were landed on the opposite bank. 
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The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the 1746 
Nabob’s army ft Chimundeluin ; and the whole garrison, excepting v ""~ Y 
50 Topasses, sallied out as soon *as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing, but ciid not come up in tflne to assist in interrupting their passage 
over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob’s army to accom- 
pany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over- 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of the 
river. By. this time thS French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Arianco- 
pang, where they arrived at seven in the evening, having been in 
motion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 killed. They* had left behind them at the 
garden all the baggage which was come up before the Moors ap- 
peared. The, English, on their return from the pursuit, found 
several chests of musquets, and other military stores ; but a body 
of the Nabob’s cavaluy had plundered all the rest of the baggage as 
soon as the French quitted the garden. * • 

Mr. Duplejx® judging, from the ill success of this expedition, that 
any open attempts against the English at Fort St. David would be 
frustrated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entered into a 
correspondence with the Nabob and Mapliuze Khan, to induce them 
to withdraw their troops : and at the same time he formed a project 
to take Cuddalore by surprize. The French army continued at 
Ariancopang ; and on the night of the 30th of December 500 men 
eAbarked in boats, with orders to proceed by fcea to Cuddalore, 
whetg they were to enter the river which runs along the eastern 
side, and t<? attack this open quarter of the town at break of day. 

The boats were scarcely through the surf, when the wind rose from 
the south, and blew so hard that several of them filled with water, 
and all were obliged to put* back. Tfyo surf beat so high on the 
shore, that the soldiers flung away their arms, 9 as dangerous incum- 
brances ; for in high^ surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the ground, lest the succeeding waye should break upon it, and over- 
whelm those who are in it. 
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1746 Mr. Dupleix, thus disappointed a second time in his views against 

^ T ^ Cuddalore, finding that the Nabob’s army still continued with the 

English, attempted to cause a diversion of their troops, by carrying the 
war into the Nabob’s country near Madrass. A detachment from 
the town marched 20 miles inland, burning and destroying villages 
without resistance ; for the inhabitants took to flight as 'they ap- 

r proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part’of his country. 
The French found large quantities of grain* in several places, which 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St. David, and the Nabob was more exasperated than before. 

1747 On the 9th of January the four ships, that composed the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr. De la *Bourdonnais quitted 
the coast, returned from Achin to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix in- 
formed the Nabob of their arrival, exaggerated the addition of force 
which Pondicherry received from it, and at the same time repre- 
sented the English at Fort St. David as a handful of men abandoned 
by the rest of their countrymen. The princes of Indostan, as well 
as their subjects, take <no pains to, inform themselves of any affairs 
excepting those of their own country ; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred with Mr. Dupleix’s asser- 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming desperate. The governments of Indostan have no i 
idea of national honour in the conduct of their politics ; and c as soon 
as they think the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to 
great distress, they shift, without hesitation, their alliance to the op- 
posite side, making immediate advantage the only rule of their action. 
The Nabob ordered his son Maphuze Khan to listen to Mr. Dupleix’s 
proposals of an accommodation, and sent back to Pondicherry the 
two deputies who had been detained prisoners by Maphuze Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One of thgse prisoners was nephew to 
Mr. Dupleix, apd the#other a* member of the council of Pondicherry : 
they had beep kept at Arcqt during their captivity, and were perhaps 
the only Europeans, excepting some vagabonds rfhd Jesuits, who had 
made so long a residence in the capital of the Carnatic, since the pro- 
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vince had been conquered by the Great Mogul. The Moors had 1747 
hitherto been careful to prevent Europeans from informing them- ^ 
selves of the state of the country, and the Europeans,* solely em- 
ployed inr commerce, were so® little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
formation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi. 

But Mr. Dupleix, while he was persuading the Nabob that the 
English affairs were without resource, was himself apprehensive of the 
retitm of their squadron,* and did not tliink the ships arrived from 
Achin a force sufficient to encounter it ; therefore, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing theJMoors from the assist- 
ance of the English, he ordered the ships to quit the coasts of Coro- 
mandel. They left Pondicherry the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of%ie Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Maphuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re- 
ceived with pomjj and much respect. Mr. Dupleix paid him 50,000 
rupees in money, and made him a present of European trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more : a peace was concluded between 
the French and the Nabob, who recalled his Urmy from Fort St. 
David. The English -at Fort St. J)avid had *not hitherto received 
any supplies either from Europe or the colonies in India. 

A ship* from England belonging to the company appeared in sight 
of Madrass in the month of November, and ignorant of the loss of 
the place, approached the road. The governor Paradis, immediately 
hoisted English colours in the town, and sent some soldiers on board 
of the sllip which was taken when Madrass surrendered. This ship 
likewise hoisted English colours. The ship from the sea, deceived 
by* these appearances, c$st anchor near the prize, which immediately 
attacked her, but in so unskilful a manner, that Paradis apprehend- 
ing the prize herself would be taken, began to fire from the batteries 
of the town upon the English ship, which, discovering by these hos- 
tilities that Madrass was in possession of the French, weighed her an- 
chor, and went out of the road without having received any damage.' 

In January another ship from England came to an anchor before* 
Madrass : the French immediately sent, by ,a fishing-float, a letter 
written in English, pretending that the town was invested by the 
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1747 Moors, and that they should immediately send boats to bring on shore 
the treasure and the soldiers. The captain, deceive^ by tins letter, 
as well as by the flag which was flying in the town, entertained no 
suspicion, and permitted the boats to dbme to the ship, without ex- 
amination. A number of soldiers were concealed in them, who in 
the same instant boarded the ship from different quarters. The 
greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by the scurvy, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur- 
prised, that they were easily overpowered. This was a rich prize, 
having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in bul- 
lion. In the interval another of the company’s ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St. David, where the governor immediately sent off 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him with tne loss of Madrass, of 
the great superiority of the French force on the coast of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 
of men and money. The ship was, as usual, consigned to the go- 
vernor and council of Madrass ; and the distresses of Fort St. David, 
instead of inducing the captain to assist them, only suggested to him 
r the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by landing the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of his instructions, in a set- 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger : he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor, and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cargo. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions, even in the opi- 
nion of the English themselves, that their situation was growing 
desperate, when at last, on the 19th of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in* November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60,000t in silver, together with 20 recruits for 
* the garrison : the money was a very important supply ; for the trea- 
sury of Fort St. David was almost exhausted when the ship arrived. 

The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of March : it .consisted of the same troops which had 
been routedb y the Moors at the garden : but Mr, Dupleix had now 
prevailed on«tlie officers *to teceive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The EnglisITgarrison marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop 
of horse composed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French from 
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crossing the river Pannar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 1747 
on the other side of it : they cannonaded one another during the 
greatest part of the day ; and in the evening, part of the French 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shot, to the west- 
ward : the horse were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned 
with the ‘loss of two men killed by the fire of the French Caffres ; 
upon which all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
12 «men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 

Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the garden. A few hours afterwards a number 
of ships were descried in the offing, approaching the road : these 
were the English squadron from Bengal. The French no sooner 
perceived them tha# they recrossed the river, and marched back 
with great precipitation towards Pondicherry. 

The squadron had been reinforced in Bengal by the arrival of 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 
with admiral Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa- 
dron a company of 100 Europeans, who were landed as soon as the 
ships anchored ; and. *Mr. Griffin ^likewise w$nt on shore with 150 
marines and 5(10 sailors : but these were only intended to be* a tem- 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. 

In the month of June, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 feepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiers came like- 
wise in the company’s ships in the course of the year from Europe. 

In September, the squadron sailed to Madrass, and their boats set 
fire to and destroyed, in the road, the Neptune of 50 guns, one of 
the ships of 'Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his departure. 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stormy monsoon in October, 

Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort. 

St. David ; the monsoon began and continued without any violent 
hurricane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of the ships, one of which was the admiral, were able to keep 
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174*7 their stations. The rest made sail to the Bay of Trinconomalee in Cey- 
Ion ; to which place Mr. Griffin with the other ship Jikewise went in 
December to take in wood and water* and returned to Fort St. David 
in the beginning of the year 1748 with all the squadron, excepting 
the Medway. This ship, which had been the first cause of the Eng- 
lish disgraces and misfortunes in India, was in so bad a condition, that 
she was soon after condemned as unfit for service ; she had been hove 
down at Calcutta in Bengal, but her leaks diad npt been thoroughly 
repaired. • 

1748 In the month of January 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land at Fort St. David, with a commission to command all the East 
India company’s forces in India. At this time intelligence was re- 
ceived that Mr. Dupleix was preparing to mike another attempt 
against Cuddalore : upon which the Major ordered all the troops at 
Fort St. David to form a camp between the garden and the river Pan- 
nar. Here they continued some time ; when it was discovered that the 
commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, a Moor, had formed a design 
to desert with all his. men to the French, in the first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery le<J to others. It was found that an 
Indian, "who, before Madrass was lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English governor of that place, carried on a correspon- 
dence with the wife of Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. When the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied him ; and Mjrs. Dupleix, by civi- 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelligence of the trans- 
actions of the English at Fort St. David, which he had for some time 
done with great punctuality. The facts were proved ; and the traitor, 
with another Indian his accomplice, was hanged. The commander 
of the Tellicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
* body, were banished? to the island of St. Helena, where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 
in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
hopes of being able ta make their escape to their native country. 

The four French ships which sailed from Pondicherry in February 
1747, deft Goa and the coast of Malabar in October, and sailed to the 
island of Mauritius. They were here joined by three others, one of 50 
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and two of 40 guns, sent from France. The two 40 gun ships had 1745 
been in India, apd had taken an English East India ship in sight of 
the island of Bombay. This pr i/e would have been very considerable, 
had not the .vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, by sending from the shore two fishing-boats, 
which brought away the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against thfe enemy. 

<5n the 9th of June at Aight the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St. David, that she had dis- 
covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These 
were the French squadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was now composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, three of 40, and ofle of 20 guns. These were at 
anchor in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 
unhung, and Mr. Griffin and several of the officers were on shore, 
where many of the men Vere likewise, in the hospital. 

During the southern monsoon the Wind blows constantly from 
the south-west in all parts of the Bay of* Bengal, except at the 
distance of # 10 or 15 leagues from the land ; and here it generally 
changes *n 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the land- 
wind generally rises about midnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not always confined to this interval ; for some days it continues until 
the evening, and at other times, when very strong, blows for three 
or four days without interruption. The sea-wind very seldom con- 
tinues more than 12 fyours, and is generally preceded by a short in- 
terval of calm. During the southern monsoon the currents, as well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sea- wind cannot gain way flo the south ; for tl*o 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to the east of the south- 
east point : but as the land-wind often veers to the west point, and 
always renders the sea smooth within sight of the coast, ships bound 
to the south make some progress during this wind, and either drop 
anchor to maintain *their ground if they are near shore . when the 
land-wind fails, or if they are at some distance they continue under 
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1748 sail, and with the sea- wind come near the shore, where they are 
T ready to avail themselves again of the land-wind as soon as it sets in. 
By these operations a vessel that sgils \vell sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles to the south in a day ; but it is not uncommon to see 
others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southward. 

On the 10th of June at an hour and a half after noon £he French 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea- wind 'was set in, and 
they were sailing directly before it toward Fort St. David. °riie 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
rendered it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during the 
sea-wind ; for had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have carried them to leeward of 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an- 
chor till night, when the land-wind should set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. At four in the after- 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, • and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English believe that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at all events. About midnight ‘the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the latitude of 
Fort St. David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec- 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pqndicherry, when Mr. 
Griffin, finding his expectations deceived, made sail to Madra&s, where 
he arrived the next evening, and found no French ships in the road. 

The French squadron was commanded by # .Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Bourbon, an able and experienced mariner. He had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English : his operations, when in sight of Fort St. David, 
were designed to make the English believe that he intended to en- 
gage them the next morning : but as, soon as the night set in he 
•changed his course, «nd crouding all the sail his ships could cany, 
went away to Madrass, where^ he arrived the next morning the 11th 
of Jttne, and immediately landed 400 soldiers/ with 200,000 pounds 
in silver, which had been sent from France to the island of Mauritius 
4 « for 
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lor the service of Pondicherry. Having thus effected the design of 1748 
his voyage, he jput out to sea on his return to Mauritius before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrass. 

Mr. Dupleix perceiving that the English squadron had sailed to 
Madrass, from whence they could not return to Fort St. David in 
some days, determined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marphed from Pondicherry, and making a circuit in- 
land, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during 
the day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by surprize. 

Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this design, ordered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make *the French believe that he did 
not think the p^ace tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

The stratagem succeeded. . • 

At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, which 
they no Sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
<tf all the musketry from the ramparts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, with a 
panic. 'Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a 
shot : but the precipitation of their flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encampment ; for expect- 
ing to be followed, they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. • 

It was now some time that Mr. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed in making depositions to resist an armament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admiral Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the English 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This armament con- 
sisted of one ship of 74 guns, one’ of 64, two of 60, two of 50, one 
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174*8 of 20, a sloop of 14* guns; a bomb ketch with her tender, and an 
hospital-ship. These belonged to the navy of Engird ; and 11 of 
the East India company’s ships were 0 likewise employed to transport 
the military stores, and the regular troops, which amounted to 1,400 
men. This fleet left England in November, and the greatest part 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the latter end of March," but five 
ships not until the 15th of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dutch East India company, on bo£rd 
of which were 400 soldiers. The troops having been landed to re- 
fresh, were all reimbarked before the 26th of April, when it was 
intended to sail ; but contrary winds arid weather detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, bound to the island 
of Mauritius, which Mr. Boscawen was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel. 

The Portuguese in their first navigations to India, discovered three 
islands, lying to the eastward of Madagascar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, from the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called Mascarenhas ; but the 
r French, when they took* possession Qf it in 1675, .gave it the name of 
j Bourbon, wliicli now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Keys ; which name it retains to this day ; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Keys they called Ceme, probably from a 
supposition that it was the Ceme of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made this a station of refreshment for their ships coming from 
India, called it Mauritius : the French, when they took possession of 
it in the beginning of the present century, named it the Isle of France ; 
but this appellation has prevailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans still calling it Mauritius/ 

The Portuguese found on these islands neither men nor any four- 
footed animals, excepting land-tortoises, but great flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and the sea abounds with fish of various kinds, ‘ 
and with great numbers of turtle. c 

• The island of Bourbon is 60 miles in length from* north to south, 
and 45 in breadth from east to west. It has no port ; and the only 
part where boats can lan<f is in the road of St. P&ul to the north-west. 
It lias no plains, the whole being cither hills of easy ascent, or steep 
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mountains separated by narrow vallies. These mountains continue 1748 
rising one above # anotlier from the sea coast to the middle of the island ; 
so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 
surface rising out of the sea. • The French took possession of it in the 
year 1665, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; 
it now produces wheat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 
as well as those of India, with many fruits peculiar to both climates : < 
the mango, China .orange, and peach, grow in great plenty, and in 
great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture, and 
what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the 
cultivation of the coffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 
Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia ; and these have thriven so well, that the 
island now produces 2,000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as most other services of toil, are performed by 
Caffre slaves brought from Africa and Madagascar. The French 
have a breed of horses, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness; and they have reared beeves, goats, sheep, and hogs, in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the. inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as. to furnish provision for their shipping ; but this 
neglect seems^to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where- * 
with th<S& and other provisions may be procured from the western side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families from 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses- 
sion of it, and from them are descended the present inhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,000, of which 1,000 are men 
capable of bearing arms : these have not degenerated from their an- 
cestors, but on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 

They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
which have preserved these advantages. 

• The inconveniencies arising from th£ want pt a port at Bourbon^ 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex- 
tends about 45.mil& in length from north to south, and about 30 
from west to east. In the north-eastern quarter is a plain extend- 
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1748 ing about ten miles from east to west, and in some places five miles 
“y— ' in-land from the northern coast. All the rest of the island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying so near to one another that the in- 
tervals between them, instead of vallies/i form only beds of torrents ; 
and these are choaked with vast fragments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The summits of these mountains are covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the ground under the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and , plants of various 
sorts, from the common grass to the strongest thorn, in such pro- 
fusion that they form a thicket so closely interwoven, that a step 
cannot be made, but with the hatchet in hand. Many plantations 
have been raised with success on these mountains, and some improve- 
ments made on the plain to the north-east ; but the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the same kind, are in less quantity, and in less perfection 
than at Bourbon : it produces no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour- 
bon, were cultivated here with success ; ^nd although these plan- 
tations have been much neglected since his departure, they may at 
any time be recovered, n They are at this time endeavouring to culti- 
vate the genuine cinnamon,, from plants procured at* Ceylon ; but 
these, if they do not perish, will in all probability, from the difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis- 
covered in the mountains, near the plain to the north-east ; and, the 
mountains supplying great quantities of fuel, forges have been erected ; 
but the iron produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-balls and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
great difficulty : the beeves generally die before they have been a 
year in the island, and are therefore frequently imported from Ma- 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with* fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have multiplied very little by marri- 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their Cafire slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-pox and other epidemical 
distempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the south-east" coast, and the other 
on the north-west. The trade-wind from the south-east blows in these 
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latitudes all the year round, excepting for a few days at the summer 1748 
solstice, when is interrupted by hard gales and hurricanes from the 
north. The facility with whic^ this wind enables ships to enter the 
south-east port, induced the French, when they first took possession of 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that 
the same wind often rendered the passage out so difficult that a ship was 
sometimes obliged to wait a fortnight before she could put to sea, they « 
leff it, and have ^ver since made use of the other harbour. This lies 
nearly in the middle of the north side of the island ; and its entrance is 
through a channel formed by two shoals, which advance about a milo 
into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this channel, the south- 
east wind hinders her from entering the port under sail ; and she must 
either warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats : the necessity of 
this operation, joined to the narrowness of the channel, which does 
not afford passage for two ships a-breast, is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour ; for although 
there are two forts, and las^any batteries, which command the chan- 
nel, yet these might easily be reduced, if ships ©f force could approach 
them under sail. This port is capable of containing 100 sail, and is 
provided withp all the necessaries for repairing and even for Tbuilding 
of ships*'"’ The entrance of the south-east port is defended by batteries; 
and an army landed here would meet with great difficulties in passing 
over the mountains to the other parts of the island. There are se- 
veral places, between the north-east extremity and the north-port, 
where boats may land ; but these accesses are defended by batteries, 
and the country behind them is a continued thicket : the rest of the 
coast is inaccessible ; and the French, relying on the difficulties of 
approaching the shore, had made no fortifications in any part of the 
island to obstruct the progress of an enemy when landed. 

The greatest extent of Diego Keys is 27 mildS : it is full of rocks, 
which harbour great numbers of land-tortoises of a very large size, 
which are esteemed excellent food : hero the French keep a detach- 
ment of men, who are employed in catching Jthese animals for the 
inhabitants of Mauritius ; and this is # the principal use they make 
of Diego Keys. 

The 
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1748 The south-east trade-wind obliges all ships bound to these islands 
to approach them from the east. The passage from Diego Reys to 
Mauritius is performed in two day% and from Mauritius to Bour- 
bon in one ; but it requires near a month to go from Bourbon either 
to Mauritius or Diego iCeys : from April to October the voyage from 
Mauritius to the coast of Coromandel is easily performed in a month. 
These islands being out of the track of common intelligence, a large 
armament, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port' of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India, before any intelligence 
is received there either of its strength or destination : hence it is evi- 
dent, that, if we have any regard to our settlements in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to be one of the first objects of our at- 
tention in the beginning of a war with France. The possession of 
Mauritius would probably be followed by the voluntary submission of 
Bourbon, or would certainly rendor it of no use to the French for the 
purposes of war. 

The fleet was thirty-five days in its passage' from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of the eastern coast on the 23d 
of June at day -break. Three of the, Dutch ships -were missing, having 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as </lie ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along Tihe north- 
ern coast in a line of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and before night they had ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the mouths of two small riverst They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore where the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
descent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
fired on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore was defend- 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon the squadron 
from two other fascine batteries raised at the entrance of the two rivers 
between which it w^s at adclior, and the fire was returned from one 
of the 50 gun ships, but with yery little execution on either side. 

Mr.*Boscawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to the port ; and she reported, on her return, that she had been fired 
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upon by eight different batteries planted along the shore, as well as 1748 
from the forts the entrance of the harbour, where a large ship of 
two tiers lay at anchor, with hey broadside across it ; and that there 
were twelve other ships at anchor within the harbour, four of which 
were of force, and equipped for service. As soon as it was dark the 
barges of the six line of battle ships were sent to sound, and on their 
return reported that a reef of .rocks ran all along about 20 yards 
froA the shore, which renfdered it impossible for boats to land, except 
at the entrance of the rivers over against which the fleet was at 
anchor, or at the harbour itself : here they had discovered, that the 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom wide, and 
that this entrance would be subject to the greatest difficulties by the 
opposition of the south-east wind. Upon receiving this intelligence, 
the admiral called a council of war, Composed of the principal land 
and sea officers, apd it was resolved, that, as they were ignorant nf 
the strength of the enemy, three armed boats should be sent to en- 
deavour to land in the flight, and take by surprize a man from the 
shore, from whom intelligence might probably be obtained : this was 
attempted, but in vain. The next morning, The 25th of June, the 
council of war*assembled again, and were of opinion, that although 
their forctTwas sufficient to reduce the island, yet the attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, would not only retard, but might proba- 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondicherry, 
which Mr. Boscawen^ was instructed to consider as the principal ob- 
ject of Ms destination : it was therefore resolved to proceed to the 
coast of Coromandel without delay, that the squadron might arrive 
there in time to act before the change of the monsoon in October. 

The island would certainly have been reduced, if the conquest of 
it had been the principal object of the armament ; for the whole of 
the French force consisted only of 500 regular troops, 200 European 
inhabitants disciplined as militia, 1,500 Caflre slaves on whose service 
and attachment the French hpd little reliance, and' 1,000 sailors be- 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally does, blew al-* 
ways against the entrance of the northern harbour, it would indeed 
be impracticable to reduce it with ships working against a contrary 
wind in a narrow channel, and exposed without resistance to the 
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] 748 fire of the enemy’s ships and batteries. But it lias been discovered 
that the south-east wind generally blows with least strength about 
sun -rise ; and it also happens, on foqr or five days at intervals in the 
course of a month, that early in the morning this wind ceases in the 
northern part of the island for an hour or two, when a breeze rises, 
although faintly, from the north-west : during which a ship sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the channel, to avail herself of this breeze, 
may enter the harbour and ply her cannon under sail- 

The fleet left the island the 27tli of June, when the Dutch ships, 
now joined by one of their comrades which had parted company 
during the passage, quitted the English, and sailed away for Batavia ; 
and Mr. Boscawen steered for the coast of Coromandel, by the 
nearest passage, betweeu the islands and shoals that lie to the north 
of Mauritius ; he arrived on the 20th of July at Fort St. David, 
where he found the squadron under Admiral Griffin, who resigned 
the command to him, and a few days after proceeded with a sixty- 
gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomaty, from whence in the 
month of January lift set sail with them to England. 
f The junction of the ‘two squadrons formed the greatest marine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever^heen seen to- 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than 30 ships, none 
of which were of less than .500 tons burden, and 13 of them men of 
war of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be- 
held this formidable force, was elated with joy,, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass woilld be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicherry. Preparations had been made 
at Fort St. David to enable Mr. Boscawen to proceed to action with- 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the army began to march. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 marines be- 
longing to the shfps, with 80 artillery-men, composed the regular 
troops in the king’s service : the company’s troops consisted of a bat- 
talion of 750 men, of which 300 were Topasses, together with 70 
* artillery-men : the Butch at Negapatam sent a reinforcement of 1*20 
Europeans : and there were,, on board the ships, ready to be landed, 
1,000 seamen, who had been taught the manual exercise at sea : in 
all 3,720 Europeans, and 300 Topasses, to which were joined about 
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2,000 Sepoys, paid by tlie company, who as yet were scarcely better 1748 
disciplined thai^ common Peons. The Nabob An’war-odean, still ' 
changing sides, as he found the french or English affairs gaining the 
advantage, promised to send a*body of 2,000 horse, but only 300 came, 
and they towards the end of the siege. The heavy cannon and the 
cumbrous stores were laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the army, and anchored two miles to the south of Pondicherry. 

'Hie company’s agents at Fort St. David had gained very little in- 
telligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his operations ; for 
when the army approaching near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 
description of the place : however, it was determined that it should be 
taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
company’s troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en- 
trenchment. A deserter likewise reported that it was garrisoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a -detachment of 700 men •marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed tlio en- 
trenchmettTwhicli on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
regularly fortified witli three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch lull of pit- 
falls, and a covered ^ way. These works were sufficient to protect 
the place? from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned as the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 1 00 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, under the command of Captain Law, an 
active officer. The English troops were immediately assailed from 
the walls with musketry and grape-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaling-ladders, the fear of shame kejlt them in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. Major 
Gooderc* the most experienced officer of the king’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. # • 

This blundering disaster greatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to persist in reducing Ariancopang,* and 
the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of battering cannon, were 
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174*8 landed from the ships. The French, knowing the advantage of gain- 
ixig time at this season of the year, prudently determined to defend 
the fort as long as possible. On the ^opposite side of the river which 
runs to the north, and close by the fort? of Ariancopang, they erected 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstruct and enfilade the approaches to 
the fort. The English engineers erected a battery in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy ; 
but such was their neglect in reconnoitring,* or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened the battery, most of 
the guns were found to be intercepted from the sight of the enemy's 
by a thick wood. The artillery officers now offered their service to 
erect another, which they compleated with sufficient skill before the 
next morning : and for greater security, threw up before it an en- 
trenchment, in which a large Hetachment, consisting of soldiers and 
sailors, was posted. At day-break the battery began to play on that 
of the enemy, and the fire was continued for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on either. Besides the troops within the 
fort, a body of 60 European cavalry encamped without the walls. 
This cavalry, supported by infantry, advanced 'to the entrenchment 
where the sailors were posted, who struck with consternation at their 
appearance, took flight, and communicated their panic to tEe regular 
troops. The French cavalry pursued them to the battery, by the fire 
of which they were, however, soon repulsed. Major Lawrence com- 
manded this day in the entrenchment, and rather than participate of 
the ignominy of taking flight with the troops, remained there with 
two or three officers : he was disarmed, and obliged to surrender him- 
self prisoner to a French trooper, who knowing, it is probable, the 
value of his prize, immediately hurried him away by the side of his 
horse to Ariancopang. 

The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene- 
my's battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or dis- 
abled by the explosion. This disaster struck such a terror amongst 
those who remained hi the fort, that some hours after they set fire to 
the chambers with which, they had undermined the fortifications, and 
blew up the greatest part of the walls and cavaliers, and then marched 
away with great precipitation to Pondicherry : as soon as the Eng- 
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lish saw the explosion, they marched up and took possession of the 1748 
ruins.* Thus fortunately delivered, the army did not immediately ^ 
proceed to Pondicherry, but regained five days longer at Arianco- 
pang, employed in repairing the fort, in which it was determined to 
leave a garrison ; for it was apprehended, that during the siege a de- 
tachment of the enemy’s troops might again take possession of it, and 
from hence be enabled to intercept convoys, or harrass the army. 

The town of Pondicherry was situated about 70 yards from the 
sea-shore : its extent within the walls was a little more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to west : it 
was fortified on the three sides to the land with a wall and rampart, 
fjpnked by eleven bastions ; and two half-bastions were at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : these works were surrounded 
by a ditch, and an imperfect glacis. The eastern side was defended 
by several low batteries, capable of mounting 1 00 pieces of cannon, 
which commanded the road ; and within the town was built a cita- 
del, too small to make* a long defence. ^The greatest part of the 
ground lying round the town was inclosed, at la distance of a mile 
from the walls, by a "hedge of large aloes and bther thorny plants pe- # 
culiar to the "country, intermixed with great numbers of coco-nut 
and palm-trees, which altogether formed a defence impenetrable to , 
cavalry, and of very difficult passage to infantry : this inclosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shore, and continued five miles and a 
half, describing a kyrge segment of a semi-circle, until it joined the 
river Ariancopang to the south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, and in this part the course of the river served to corn- 
pleat the line of defence. There were five roads leading from the 
town into the adjacent country, and at each of the openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon. It is probable that 
the hedge, at the same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limits of the territory conceded 
by the prince of the country tq the French, when they first established 
themselves at Pondicherry ; and hence * obtained the name of the* 
Bound-hedge. 

On the 26th of August the army marched from Ariancopang’, a$d 
took possession of the village of Oulgary, lying about two miles from 
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1748 the south-wcsfc part of the town. From hence a detachment was sent 
the same day to attack the north-west redoubt • of the bound-hedge, 
which the enemy abandoned without resistance, notwithstanding it 
was capable of making a defence that would have cost the English 
many lives, had they been obliged to storm it. The^rnsons in all 
the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. 

' By the advice of the engineers, it was determined to attack the town 
on the north-west side ; and, to facilitate the communication between 
the fleet and the camp, the ships were stationed to the North of the 
town. 

On the 30th of August at night the army opened ground, at the dis- 
tance of 1 ,500 yards from the walls : by this the engineers shewejj 
themselves little skilled in their art ; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel* within 800 yards of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachment of 1 50 men, from the trench first 
thrown up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 1 00 yards nearer 
the town, and being supplied with working tools, soon covered them- 
selves from the fire of* the enemy's cannon. About noon 500 Euro- 
^ peans and 700 Sepoys •sallied from the town under the command of 
Paradis, and attacked both trenches at the same time : they were re- 
pulsed at both, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst Vne latter 
their commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished himself with 
much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trench ; of which we 
do not repeat the description published in our first edition of this work, 
because we are iuformod, that that description is very erroneous. 

The approaches were continued, but carried on very slowly, from 
a want of experience in such operations. Two batteries of three 
guns were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any future 
sallies. When the army first opened ground, the bomb-ketch was 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few days 
the enemy beg;m to bombard her, and got her distance so exactly, that 
one of their shells staved the boat astern, and another threw the 
water in upon her decks ; aTFter which she kept out of the reach of 
the enemy’s mortars in the .day-time, and only bombarded in the 
night.* Parties sallied at several times, and attacked the detachments 
which escorted the stares and cannon from the ships to the camp ; 
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and one day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon 1748 
was defeated, ayd the cannon taken. Some troops were sent inline- 
diately to recover them ; but (jould not come up before the enemy 
had conveyed them under shelter of the ramparts. 

After much hard labour the trenches were advanced within 800 
yards of t' ho walls, when it was found impossible to cany them on any 
nearer ; for a large morass extended itself before this part of the town, 
anti the French had preserved a back water, with which they over- 
flowed not only the morass, but likewise all the ground lying between 
the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the batteries on the edge of the morass, the enemy kept 
up a constant fire on the working parties, by which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 2Gth of Sep- 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five largo mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French 
now opened several embrasures in the curtain, and began likewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of- the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged was .double thatf of the besiegers. Mr. 
Boscawen, willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his power, 
ordered The ships to batter the town ; and before the next morning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to 
approach nearer : the cannonading was incessant, and terrible in 
appearaflee, but of no real effect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successively 
the same object. The French at first withdrew a great number of 
their artillery-men from the land side, and employed them in firing 
against the ships from the batteries which commanded the road ; but 
perceiving tlie little damage that the town sustained from the fire of 
the ships, they • slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to the land side with as much jrigour m before. 

•The cannonading from the ships continued until night, when Mr. • 
Boscawen, finding that they ban expended a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition to no. purpose, ‘ordered them to move in the night out of the 
reach of cannon-shot ; but the wind setting in from the sea prevented 
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1748 them from executing this intention : remaining therefore in the same 
stations, they began early in the morning to cannonade the town 
again, from whence they were fired ( upon with more vivacity than 
the day* before ; but at noon the wind changing, the ships moved 
farther from the shore/ and the firing ceased on both sides. Only 
two persons were killed on board the fleet, the one a common sailor, 
the other captain Adams, commander of the Harwich, a 50 gun ship. 
The French gave out that the fire from the ships had, in the two 
days, done no other execution than that of killing a poor old Ma- 
labar woman in the street. 

.The fire from the batteries continued three days longer, during 
which that from the town increased, and dismounted nine pieces of 
cannon. Very little impression had been made on the defences, 
sickness prevailed in the camp; the weather likewise had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually sets 
in : a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, who, apprehensive that the rains, which at, or soon after, their 
first setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy, stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewise that the ships might be driven off the coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the siege without^ctel&y. 

Five days were employed in shipping the cannon and heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and reimbarking the sailors ; and on the 6th 
of October the troops began to march to Fort St. David ; but halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the rains had already ren- 
dered the roads very difficult to be passed. On a* eview of the army, 
it was found, that during the siege there had perished in action and 
by sickness 757 soldiers, 43 artillery-men, and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europeans : very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
ran away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and 3,000 Sepoys, of which they lost 200 Eu- 
• ropeans, and about %50 Sepoys: « 

Several causes concurred to frustrdft this attempt against Pondicher- 
ry ; of which the late arrival of the armament? on the coast, and the 
early setting in of the rains, were the principal. There was no absolute 
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necessity to reduce the fort of Ariancopang, for a party of 200 men 1748 
stationed near it # would have always kept in awe the garrison, which 
consisted only of 100 : now th<j reduction of this little fort, besides 
causing the loss of 150 men, together with two of the most ex- 
perienced officers, and thereby discouraging thS rest, stopt the progress 
of the whble army eighteen days. When arrived before the town, 

Mr. Boscawen, unexperienced in military operations by land, relied, 
in obedience to his instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
made a great blunder in carrying on the attacks against that part of 
the town, to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap- 
proaching nearer than 800 yards : and even had there been no morass, 
the situation of the camp to the westward would have been injudici- 
ously chosen, since it subjected the transporting of the cannon and 
heavy stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employed 
the labour of numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent detachments 
of soldiers to escort and defend them from the sallies of the enemy ; 
and the soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off from the 
operations of the siege, which required nothing less than the service 
of every European in. the camp. The north-side was the part against 
which the attack ought to have been directed : for the ground in 
front of thisside was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
to have been carried on to the foot of the glacis, without meeting' 
with any natural impediments ; and the camp extending behind the 
lines to the northward, would have effectually protected the cannon 
and stores, when landed, from the danger of sallies ; and at the same 
time have saved the labour and inconveniencies of transporting them 
from a long distance ; for they might have been landed at the camp 
itself. Very few examples of gallant service were exhibited during 
the siege. The engineers were utterly unqualified for the enterprize, 
but the artillery-men and officers knew their business, and always 
behaved with resolution ; and Mr, Boscawen himself on all occasions 
exerted the same activity and courage which distinguished his cha- 
racter as a naval officer ; but these qualities dic^ not compensate his. 
want of knowledge in the art of war on shore. This knowledge is 
not incompatible with skill in the marine service ; and it is much to 
be lamented, that both together have not of late years been culti- 
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1748 vated by the same officer ; for there are very few instances, of late 
* y years, of a siege carried on by the English with less skill than this of 
Pondicherry. ^ 

The French sang Te Deums, as sooyi as the siege was raised, and 
gave as many demonstrations of joy, as if they had been relieved 
from the greatest calamities of war. Mr. Dupleix sent letters to all 
the princes of Coromandel, and even to the Great Mogul himself, 
acquainting them, that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
which had ever been made in India ; and he received from them the 
highest compliments on his own prowess, and on the military cha- 
racter of his nation : This indeed was now regarded throughout 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the English. 

End of \ the First Book. 
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rpHE squadron, soon after the raising of the siege of Pondicherry, 
left the coast’ to avoid the stormy monsoon : five ships went 
to4&.chin, and the rest t® Trinconomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himself 
remained with the land-forces at Fort St. David. In November 
news arrived, that a cessation of arms between Great Britain and 
France had been proclaimed in the preceding April : but Mr. Bos- 
cawen was, notwithstanding, instructed to remain in India until he 
should receive intelligence that the general peace was concluded. In 
the beginning of January 1749, the squadron returned to Fort St. 1749 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squadron 
which had eluded Mr. Griffin, came again from Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sum of money, together with 200 soldiers. 

• 

The sword was sheathed, and it depended oif the agents of the two 
companies to jre-assume in tranquillity their mercantile occupations : 
but the ttatrTiad brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number 
of troops greatly superior to any which either of the two nations had 
hitherto assembled in India ; and as if it were impossible that a mili- 
taiy force, which feels itself capable of enterprises, should refrain 
from attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
fight against each other, took the resolution of employing their arms 
in the contests of the princes of the country : the English with great 
indiscretion, the French with the utmost ambition. 

An unfortunate prince, who about seven years before had been 
dethroned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the 
assistance of the English to reinstate him, asserting with great con- 
fidence that he should no sooner appear in the kingdom, supported • 
even by a moderate force, than his standard would be joined by num- 
bers, and his title ackitbwledged by thousands.* The succession of* the 
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1749 princes of his family had been so complicated, that it was difficult to 
V_ " L|J ascertain to w^om the crown rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tfanjore, attacked and well-nigh 
overpowered by the king of Tritchinopoly, called the Morattoes to 
his assistance. The far&ous Sevagee, who at that time reigned over 
all the Morattoe nations, sent his brother with a strong army, which 
soon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear from his enemy, but 
every thing from these free booters ; for they made out so large»an 
account of expences, that all the riches in the kingdom would have 
been insufficient to discharge what they demanded : under pretence 
therefore of collecting this money, they took possession of the govern- 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six years, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was succeeded by th& next brother, Serbogee, and he by the 
third, Tuccogee. Each of the three brothers left children ; and after 
tliree irregular successions which took place amongst these cousin- 
germans in less than seven years, Saujohee, who now appeared at 
Fort St. David, was deposed, and his brother Pratop-sing, bom of one 
of the inferior wives, of their father Serboge§, was placed on the 
throne' by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king- 
dom, which had suffered much from the weak administration of Sau- 
johee. The English had certainly no right to interfere in cause. 
But the offers he made of concessions to the company in the king- 
dom of Tanjore, the favourable account given of him by the inter- 
preters who introduced him to the presidency, and the belief too 
hastily entertained of a false narration of his misfortune, induced the 
English to think they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
by their efforts to reinstate him in the throne*. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and territory of Devi- 
Cotah, and pay all the expences of the war, if it proved successful 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 
south, and about 60 from east to west. The river Coleroon bounds it 
• to the north ; the gea-coast, running nearly north and south, to the 
east.* to the south it is bounded partly by the sea-coast extending 
east and west, and partly by the country of'Morawar : to the west 
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it is limited by the kingdom of Tritchinopoly and the country of Ton- 1749 
diman : the capital, bearing the same name as the kingdom, lieth v — 
about 30 miles east of Tritchinopoly. 

The force appointed for tlje conquest of Tanjore* consisted of 430 
Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four small 
mortars : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
in four ships, two of which were of. the line. The army, accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the 13th of April encamped on the bank of. the river Val-aru, 
which disembogues itself at Portonovo. In the evening the northern 
monsoon changed, and the southern commenced with a hurricane, 
which lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next morning, 
that the tents of the English camp were blown into rags, many of 
the draught bullocks and horses werg killed, and all the military 
stores were so much damaged, that the army was obliged to march 
to Portonovo in brder to repair the detriments it had sustained. Here 
they were informed that the storm had committed much greater ra- 
vages at sea : two of the company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Fort. St. David : the Apollo .hospital ship was lost, 
with all her crew : the Pembroke* a 60 gun ship, which sailed* on the 
expedition, was wrecked, and only six of the crew saved : and the 
Namur of 74 guns, in which Admiral Boscawen hoisted his flag, and 
which was the finest ship of her size belonging to the navy of England, 
perished, with 750 men. Fortunately most of the other ships were 
either at TrinconomTalee, or in parts of the coast to which the greatest 
violence of the hurricane did not extend. 

The army having repaired its damages, left Portonovo, and march- 
ing by the great pagoda of Chilambaram, arrived at the bank of the 
northern arm of the Coleroon. Here Captain Cope, who commanded, 
encamped and intrenched, resolving to learn the state of affairs on 
the opposite shore before he proceeded any farther. The intelligence 
he received was very different from what he expected : no persons of 
any rank offered to declare for Saujohee, and not a single squadron 
appeared ready to join him : on the contrary, a great number of troops 
belonging to the king of Tanjore were seen moving up and. down 
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1749 the opposite bank, and seemed determined to dispute the passage of 
— the river. Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy’s strength 
as well as of the nature of the country, Captain Cope did not think 
his force sufficient to prosecute the ente^prize, and waited until he was 
reinforced from Fort Sts David with 1 00 Europeans and 500 Sepoys : 
he then crossed the river, which, although a mile broad, was fordable, 
and, contrary to his expectation, the army met with little resistance 
from the enemy whilst they were passing it. ; but difficulties increased 
as they advanced : the road in which they attempted tb march led 
through a thick wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy them with arrows, and the fire of their matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of horse and foot appeared in the circumjacent plains, 
moving in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in which the English troops, were engaged against the forces of an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear, 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy witn their own ; but 
the artillery-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored the 
courage of their own trpops, who being ordered to march back, gained 
the bank of the river without confusion. Here the army drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and the river the rear: A council 
of war was held to deliberate whether they should proceed, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitherto received out of 
the Tanjore country; but whilst the council were sitting, a messen- 
ger arrived with positive orders from Mr. Boscawen to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at all events. In the 
interval some of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
bank of the river towards the sea-coast ; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it 
led through a much more open country than the other, and the river 
defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
saved them from destruction; for it was afterwards found, that by 
persisting in the first^road, they would, from the nature of the coun- 
try, have been involved in inextricable difficulties, into which the 
Tanjofines had hoped to* intice them, by making no resistance at the 
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passage of the river. They still continued to move within random 1749 
shot of the English ; their squadrons sometimes threatening to at- 
tack, but always retiring as sopn as the field-pieces began to fire. 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late in the evening, a 
mile to the eastward of Devi-Cotah : where "they neither saw, nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near the army ; and the lowness of the ground, together 
with the thick woods that covered it, prevented the ships from being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the river, 
within four miles of the camp. 

The army, relying on the ships, had brought no more provision 
than were necessary for the consumption of three days, and were de- 
terred, by the numbers of the enemy, from sending detachments to 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering cannon. 
Under* these inconveniencies there appeared no means of reducing 
the fort, excepting by a sudden assault, and the walls were too high 
to be easily escaladed. Some proposed to advance the field-pieces in 
the night, and batter down the gates ; which indeed was the only 
practicable method of. attack ; but # being deemed too desperate, it was 
determined ta endeavour to terrify the enemy by bombarding the 
place with eohorns. Shells were thrown until the 'morning, when 
the fire ceased until the next night : and before the next morning all 
the shells were expended, Without having done any damage to the 
fort, or made any impression on the minds of the garrison. It was 
therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned by the same road it came. During the first 
mile the country was covered with woods, from which the enemy 
galled the flank of the line, not only with musquetry, but also with 
some pieces of heavy artillery, which they had brought info the thickets ; 
and some platoons of Europeans were detached to dislodge them. 

The thickets extended to the bank of a rivulet which the troops 
had crossed in the march to Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the 
ti£e : the rivulet was at that time fordable, and po one had examin- . 
ed it sufficiently to form an idea of the depth of the channel, whidh 
was now filled with water by the rising of the tide, and the stream 
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1749 Tan very rapidly. The Coolies, who carried the less bulky parts of 
the baggage, marched before the troops, and as soon as they came to 
the bank of the rivulet, were fired upon with great vivacity from the 
thickets.. Timorous, as are all the l$wer casts of Indians, they 
plunged into the streafti, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outcries and confusion, lost by their 
fears the strength necessary to save themselves, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, spectators of this disaster, halted, and fired to dislodge the 
enemy, until the tide had ebbed sufficiently ; when they passed the 
rivulet without inteiruption, and continuing their retreat unmolested, 
arrived at Chilambarum late at night, much fatigued with the skir- 
mishes they had sustained, and with a march of 15 miles : the next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligence gained during this expedition, convinced every 
one that the cause of Saujohee was destitute of abettors amongst his 
countrymen. The presidency nevertheless determined to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much from the in- 
tentiorf of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, by some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the arras of an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acquisitions to compensate 
the expences which had already been incurred. The Fort of Devi- 
Cotah is situated in a populous country, in which manufactures of lin- 
nen proper for the company’s trade are fabricated ; and the neigh- 
bouring territory is the most fertile part of the coast of Coromandel. 
On this coast, from Masulipatam to Cape Comorin, there is no 
port capable of receiving a ship of 300 tons' burden ; which defect 
subjects the navigation of these parts to 'great risques at particular 
seasons. The mouth of the river Coleroon, near DeVi-Cotah, is 
indeed generally obstructed by sands, but the channel within the 
bar is deep enough to receive ships of the largest burden ; and it was 
.thought that the bai^itself might with some labour and expence be re- 
moved": if this should be effected, the greatest advantages would accrue 
to the European nation trhich should obtain the exclusive possession 
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of this harbour. It was therefore dete rmined to make the reduction 1749 
of Devi-Cotah tjie principal object of the new expedition, which it 
was thought would be amply compensated by gaining possession of 
this place, even if no farther Advantages accrued from the wai f . 

The whole body of the company’s troops, amounting with the artil- 
lery-men \o 800 Europeans, together with 1,500 Sepoys, were or- 
dered on the expedition, under the command of major Lawrence. 

Fr8m the difficulties already experienced in approaching Devi-Cotah 
by land, it was determined that the army should now proceed by sea : 
the Europeans, with the artillery and baggage, were embarked on 
board six ships, three of the line and tlrree belonging to the company, 
and the Sepoys accompanied the ships in large boats, used by the peo- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick along the coast. The ves- 
sels arrived at the same mouth of the Cftleroon where the ships of tho 
former expedition had anchored ; and the troops and stores passed in 
boats up the arm of the river which led to Devi-Cotah, and were 
landed on the opposite shore, from which it was determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
with woods, and the king of Tanjore’s army wAs encamped under tho 
walls. • 

The fort was about a mile in circumference, having six unequal 
sides ; and the walls were about 18 feet high, built with bricks, the 
masonry of which was in most parts broad enough to form a rampart, 
without any addition of earth : and were flanked at unequal distances 
by projecting towers, some of which were circular, and others square. 

The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern side of 
the fort from four 24 pounders, which in three days made a prac- 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
repair the breach, but employed themselves in carrying on an en- 
trenchment from the bank of the river across the side of the fort 
which the English attacked. 

The passage of the troops c*ver the river was rendered dangerous, 
both by the rapidity of the stream, and by the nuifibers who had taken * 
possession of the thickets which covered the opposite shore. John 
Moor, a carpenter belonging to one of the men of war, offered his ser- 
vice, and made a stage capable of receiving 400 men, which was 
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1749 launched at some distance below the battery, and towed up to it against 
the stream. The raft could not be moved across the river unless by a 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations of the enemy rendered 
this a v&y hazardous enterprize : the s$me carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execute this service likewise, and in the middle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he fastened to the root of a large tree within a few yards of 
jone o the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
it ; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked upon the raft ; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire with great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines from 'approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprized at this new and un- 
expected manner of approach, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by which it was performed. Tlifc walls and towers of the 
fort were manned with multitudes, who, as well as those under cover 
of the, thickets, fired irregularly, but without intermission, from their 
matchlocks; but the detachment, although much galled, refrained 
from returning the fire, lest the bustle of handling their amis should 
overset the raft, which in a quarter of an hour gained the shore. The 
troops advanced immediately to dislodge the Tanjorines posted in the 
thickets, who retreated as soon as they were fired upon, and took shel- 
ter either within the fort, or behind the projections of th6 towers. 
The raft was sent back, and in the space of two hours made several 
passages, during which the enemy kept up a continual fire, both on 
the troops that were landed, and on those on the raft, and killed 30 
Europeans and 50 Sepoys before the whole army had passed the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach without delay. 
The entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up be- 
fore it, was left unfinished ; for the Coolies quitted the work as soon as 
* 4 it was, advanced so ikr as to place them in the line of the shot batter- 
ing the walls. The part^ which was finished was nevertheless of some 
service, for it commanded the ground over winch the English troops 
were obliged to march to the attack, and likewise flanked the breach 
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itself. About fifty yards in front of the entrenchment! ran a deep 1749 
and miry rivulet, which extended quite' 5 , across the island on which w v-» 
Devi-Cotah is situated. 

Lieutenant Clive offered hil service to majpr Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the major, who had remarked the rising military genius 
of this officer, very readily gave him the post of honour he requested. 

A platoon of 34 Europeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
thfi service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be carried. The Europeans, marching at 
the head of the Sepoys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of 
them wero killed by the fire from the fort before they gained the 
opposite bank. As soon as part of the Sepoys had passed likewise, 
lieutenant Clive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to 
attack the entrenchment in flank at tBat end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the # work. The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in- 
stead of following closely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they werd joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the* Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed -along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more tfian forty yards from that part of the entrenchment which 
lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre- 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
from behind the to^er, and by a rapid evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
face about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. A horseman had his sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Clive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one side 
whilst the horse passed him ; he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom 
he had the good fortune to join, being one of four f who were all that 
escaped from this slaughter. «He found the Sepoys drawn up in 
order, but they had not advanced a step to support the platoon. The * 
Tanjorine horse, satisfied with their success, # did not prosecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, but returned to the stations 
from whence they had made the onset. 
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Major Lawrence, on this disaster, determined to attack the trench 
witli all the Europeans, who now crossed the rivulet, and advanced in 
a compact body, with a platoon of grenadiers at their head. The 
enemy kept up an irregular fire until Hhe grenadiers came to the 
trench, and then they took flight along the southern side of the fort : 
The English troops immediately moved up to the breach, when the 
Tanjorine horse sallied again from behind the tower ; and wore suffer- 
ed to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its fire, which was so well directed tha-t it struck down fourteen horse- 
men : this execution flung the rest into suoli confusion that they im- 
mediately fled back, and the troops mounting the breach, found it 
abandoned by the garrison, whom they discovered hurrying from all 
quarters of the fort to make their escape out of the opposite gate- 
way : at the same time all the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the fort, and retreated to the westward. 

Some of the officers examining the different buildings of the fort, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe- 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carrjJ' off, altho’ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very high cast. He was 
taken care of, but with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist, 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his 
life, by tearing open his wounds : some persons were therefore ap- 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
hut in a distant' part of the fort; that his rest might not be disturbed. 
Finding himself constantly watched, he behaved for three days with 
so much composure, that they, to whose care he was entrusted, 
thought' he was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
him in the night, as they imagined askep ; but they were no sooner 
got to some distance*' than the Tanjorine crept to the comer of tlm 
hut, where a lamp was burning, and with it set fire to the thatch, 
wliicli, in that dry season of the year, caught the blaze so fiercely, that 
ho was suffocated before it could be extinguished. This Indian fell a 
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martyr to his ideas of the impurity lie had contracted by suffering 1749 
Europeans to administer to his wants. v— *y-** 

The troops were employed for a few days in repairing the breach, 
and in other works necessary ft) put the fort in a good state of defence ; 
after which major Lawrence detached a party of 100 Europeans, 
with 300 * Sepoys, to take possession of the pagoda of Atch&veram, 
lying five miles to the south-west of Devi-Cotah. All the 'pagodas ** 
on* the Coast of Coromandel are built on the same general plan : a 
large area, which is commonly a square, is inclosed by a wall of 15' 
or 20 feet high, and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, 
as if it was intended that they should be concealed from public view, 
are never raised above the height of the surrounding wall. In the 
middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not desigrted as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical monument of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower are crouded with sculptures, represent- 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
300 yards : it was surrendered to tfie English detachment on the first 
summons by -the Bramins, who intreated them not to enter the more 
sacred places : but the Tanjorine army no sooner heard that the 
English had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
to which their temple was exposed, inspired them with a resolution, 
which neither their # attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
military "honour, would have produced. A party of 5,000 men march- 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some with ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en- 
deavoured to bum down the gate, by piling up against it large bun- 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjoxines retook 
the place, defended themselves vigorously : some were employed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to* mount them. The guard who defended tlft gate opened the 
wicket, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
their halberts : the enemy still persisted to bnng more straw, and* con- 
tinued their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 
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1749 lost near 300 men : only five or six of the defenders were killed. 
The next day major Lawrence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts. <* 

By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort St. 
David had sufficient reason to believe, that any future undertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attended with great dif- 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals of accommo- 
dation. The English stipulated that the fort of Devi-Cotali, with as 
much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income of 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the East India company for ever : 
that the king of Tanjore should reimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saujohee a pension of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obliging themselves to be answerable for his person, as likewise that 
he should never give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
his compliance did not proceed so much from liis dread of the English 
arms, as from his sense of the danger with which his kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be- 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel with consternation. 

Chunda-saheb, made prisoner by’tho Morattoes, when they took the 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con- 
finement, but rejected all the offers he made for his ransom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined his wealth enabled him to pay. The 
richest prince in Indostan never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to be paid ; and Chunda-saheb, either unable or unwilling 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, remained in his confinement, 
corresponding for six years with his friends in different provinces, and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set him 
a\ liberty for a moderate sum. u 

The chiefs who were related to the former succession of Nabobs, 
which ended by the assassination of the young Seid Mahomed, re- 
tained their aversion to* the reign of AnVar-odean Khan ; but they 
saw no one amongst themselves in the Carnatic endowed with suffi- 
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cient power and reputation to attempt the recovery of the govern- 1749 
ment into their # own family. There existed indeed at Vandiwasli a W T ^ 
brother of Seid Mahomed, bom after the death of their father, the 
Nabob Subder-ally ; but the •infancy of this prince rendered him un- 
fit to appear at the head of a confederacy : And altho’ Mortiz-ally, 
the governor of Velore, was a near relation to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in- 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enterprise, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed all confidence in the engage- 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
as generals, nor great power as princes ; but, collected under a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable. 

Chunda-saheb had made his way to the highest offices of the go- 
vernment by the services of his sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con- 
tempt of the sordid means by which most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained hrm the affections of the whole province; and 
an excellent understanding contributed to make his character uni- 
versally revered. The rest of Jblie chiefs therefore concurred in 
regarding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
An’wjff-odean^ Khan for the Nabobship ; but this testimony of 
•their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters more 
strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The tvife and son of Chunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of the French nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with great respect ; and by a 
frequent intercourse with the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband’s affairs, and the dispositions of his relations in the province. 

His sagacity distinguished, ip these latent principles of future cdfc- 
vnlsions, a possibility of aggrandizing his nation ifi India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as he was ambitious* of rendering them. * 

The English, established in Indostan many years before the French 
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1749 had made any settlements in the country, had confirmed in the na- 
' tives a prepossession in their favour, by the punctuality of their deal- 
ings, the goodness of the commodities they imported, and, above all, 
by the great extent of their trade ; and this superiority perpetually in- 
terrupted 'the progress of the French commerce. At the same time 
the affairs of all the European colonies were controuled by the Mogul 
• government almost as much as those of the natives themselves, who 
are subject to the most despotic sway ; for their trade was liable to the 
interruption of every great and petty officer through whose district ^or 
department it passed ; and in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had resided ‘ 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in which the Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from each of the European settle- 
ments : garrisons were maintained, and other military expences In- 
curred, which greatly diminished the profits of the trade ; but such 
was the high , opinion of the military strength of the Indian govern- 
ments, that the European troops were never employed in opposition 
to the will of the prince of the country. At the same time all the 
manufactures of India proper for the markets of Europe had, from a 
long succession of importations of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fabrick, that -they afforded 
much less profit than in former times. The concurrency of th&se dis- 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostan was no 
longer worth the attention of France, nor indeed of any other nation 
in Europe. But discovering the unmilitary character of the natives, 
and the perpetual dissentions of their rulers, he was led to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors he might gain by conquest 
more advantages than any other European nation had hitherto de- 
rived from commerce. He therefore determined to prosecute this 
plan, by giving assistance to Chunda-saheb. 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which he flung in 
the way of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s operations, to prevent him from 
employing his troops, after the capture of Madrass, in other parts of In- 
^ dia ; for at that time* Mr. Dupleix held a constant correspondence with 
Chunda-saheb in his imprisonment, and they were then concerting the 
means of accomplishing their mutual interests. The measure necessary 
to be first carried into execution, was the release of Chunda-saheb ; and, 
Mr. Dupleix guaranteeing the engagement the Morattoes were at last 
8 ; satisfied 
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satisfied with 700,000 rupees, and consented to furnish him with 8,000 1749 
of their own troops. ''—v* 

With this force, and the 'spirit of an adventurer, he left Sattarah in 
the beginning of the year 1748, intending to make oonquests wherever 
opportunity presented itself, until he should acquire, by contributions, 
the treasuifes necessary to maintain an army sufficient to attack the 
province of Arcot. He arrived., during the siege of Pondicherry, 
on the western confines of the Carnatic, and found two Rajahs at war : 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some of his officers, 
was totally defeated in a general battle, in which it is said that 
Chunda-saheb himself was taken prisoner, but that he was immediately 
released on producing a declaration from the king of the Morattoes, 
winch enjoined all princes whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of incurring the resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 
greatest part of Chunda-saheb’s troops, were dispersed after this de- 
feat, and he was* left with only 300 men, when he received an in- 
vitation from the Rajah, of Chitterdourg, to come to his assistance, 
and take the command of his army against thp Rajah of Bedrour. 

The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern confines of 
the country of Canara, which extends along the coast of Malabar 
between the rivers Alega and Cangrecora. Disasters could not de- 
press the spirit of Chunda-saheb ; he marched away, with the hand- 
ful of men he commanded, and arrived just as the two armies were 
ready to engage. In this battle his courage and skill were so well 
seconded, by the troops of Chitterdourg, that he obtained a compleat 
victory : three thousand of the enemy’s horse, after the defeat, offered 
their service to him, whom be took into his pay, and likewise 2,500 
of the troops of his ally.: so that he was now at the bead of 6,000 
men : but this force being still insufficient to attempt the conquest of 
the Carnatic/ he found resources in the consequences of other events, 
which had lately happened at Delhi, and in the government of the 
*soubahship of* the southern provinces. j 

The Great Mogul Mahomed Schah, who had suffered in 1739 the 
humiliation: of laying his crown at the feet of Thamas Kouli Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Indostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, that the principal offi- 
cers of his court acted in their several departments without controul,: 
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1749 but the vizier Kimmir-ul-dien, who had held this office ever since 
the accession of Mahomed, continued inviolably attached to his sove- 
reign. None of the subsequent events of the government of Delhi 
affect immediately the present object of our narrative, until the year 
1748 ; when an army of Afghans from Candahar, invaded the north- 
ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the AbdalU , so called 
from his tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadir Schah, when assas- 
sinated on the 8th of June 1747, in Persia ; on which event, lie went 
off with all the treasure under his care, and in less tliah six months 
established himself in the sovereignty of all the provinces of Indostan 
ceded to the Persians in 1 739, and of as large a territory on the other 
side of the mountains. Ahmed Schah, the eldest son of Mahomed, with 
the vizier, marched against the Abdalli ; various encounters en&icd 
with various success, and durijig a cannonade the vizier was slain by a 
straggling cannon ball, whilst at prayers in his tent. His death afflicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing the night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit brought on by 
, the agony of his grief. The prince Ahmed, leaving the command of 
the army to Munnu the son of the deceased vizier, immediately re- 
turned from the army to Delhi) and was acknowledged emperor 
without opposition, in the month of April 1748. * 

The death of Mahomed Schah was in a few months succeeded by 
another of greater consequence to Indostan : it was that of Nizam-al- 
muluck, Soubah of the Decan, who, notwithstanding his whole life 
had passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, and iniquities of oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 104 yeiara 

He left five sons ; the eldest, Ghazi-o’-dean, inherited all the ambition 
and wickedness of his father, with a more enterprizing and intrepid 
spirit. Nizam-al-muluck, when returning to the Decan, after the re- 
treat of Nadir Schah, had obliged the weak Mahomechto confer the 
offices of paymaster and captain-general of the army on this son ; in 
jyhich posts he continued at the court, employing liis power, as his 
father before him, against the authority of his sovereign, and soon be- 
’ came the patron of all the turbulent or disaffected omrahs in the em- 
pire. On the death of # liis father, he obtained the succession to the 
soubahship of the Decan from the emperor Ahmed Schah : but was 
too much engaged in other affairs at Delhi to proceed to this govern- 
ment, 
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ment. The second son Nazir-jing had once fled from his father’s 1749 
court, and appeared in arms against him. The father took the field ; w v— 
and when the two armies were near eac h other, confined himself to 
his tent so strictly, that by making his own army believe he was 
reduced to the point of death by sickness, the* report was likewise be- 
lieved in the camp of Nazir-jing, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers' were continually sent with pathetic invitations from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before lie died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-muluck s tent, than he was arrested, 
and put into fetters, and accompanied his father under this restraint 
during several months, until Nizam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, accepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which he was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
sons had not distinguished themselves either for good or evil, but had 
always remained •constant attendants at their father’s court. 

The great men in Indostan bear great affection to their children 
during their infancy ; but as soon as these arrive at the age of eman- 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them* 
from being a consolation to their ’parents, the objects of their mis- 
trust : Jor there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots : from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, in his latter days, lives withoiit affection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his grandchildren ; and this 
recurs so^frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, “ that the parents have, during the life of their sons such over- 
weening affection for their grandchildren, because, they sec in them 
the enemies of their enemies.” Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
al-muluck was one bom of his favourite daughter. This young man, 
called Hidayet mohy-o-dean, he had always kept near his person, and 
cherished with great affection, insomuch that, immediately after his 
death, a report prevailed, that he had in %is will not only appointed 
this grandson to inherit the greatest part of his treasures, but had like- 
wise nominatedTum to succeed in the government of the southern ' 
provinces. It is very .difficult to ascertain t^e authenticity of any of 
the written acts ascribed to the princes of Indostan, for using a seal as 

It 2 their 
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1749 their signature, the impression is easily counterfeited ; and this, ns 
well as other methods of forgery, are commonly practised without 
scruple, whenever it is thought expedient to have recourse to them : 
so that we cannot determine whether the report of the bequest made 
by N izam-al-muluck to his grandson was well grounded, or without 
foundation : it is certain, that it was generally believed. a As a feu- 
datory to the Mogul empire, Nizam-al-muluck ,had no right to 
bequeath even his treasures, much less his sovereignty. 

Nazir-jing had for some time commanded his father’s army, and 
availed himself of the power derived from his offices to oppose the 
pretensions of his nephew Hidayet mohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Nizam-al-muluck’s treasures, and with them prepared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he pretended, that his father had named 
his eldest son Ghazi-o’-din Khan to be his heir : and that Ghazi- 
o’-din Khan preferring the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him the soubahship of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was confirmed to him from the throne. 

Amongst other instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor has been treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, ^and pa- 
tents, from the court, but have even hired men to act the part of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of conferring with 
them on the affairs of their government. These mock delegates are 
received with great pomp in the capital : the vicfe-roy or Nalpob hum- 
bles himself before the pretended representative, who delivers in public 
his credentials, and the fictitious orders he has been instructed to en- 
force. These measures are practised to appease the minds of the peo- 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a vice-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that he is a favourite with the emperor, even when he is in arms 
against his authority. Botlf Nazir-jing and Hidayet mohy-o-dean ex- 
hibited patents frcjn the Mogul, and produced delegates from Delhi. 
Hidayet mohy-o-dean gave out that the emperor, on appointing him 
to succeed to his grandfatiier’s estates, had dignified him with the name 
of Murzafa-jing, or The Invincible ; by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished 
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tinguislied. But the wealth of which Nazir-jing had taken possession 1749 
enabled him to keep his father’s army in pay ; and this was so nu- Vl ~* w 
merous, tliat thd forces which Murzafa-jing had collected were not 
sufficient to oppose him with any probability of success. This prince 
therefore kept the field in the countries west of Gol-condah, with an 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event that might ena- 
ble him to attack his uncle with more advantage. 

£hunda-saheb, soon after his success at Chitterdourg, heard of the 
situation of* Murzafa-jing’s affairs, and regarding him as a prince, who, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was obliged to try 
the chance of bold and desperate enterprizes, he determined to join, 
and offer him the service of his sword : his military reputation caused 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought 
with him were taken into Murzafa-jing’s pay. Chunda-saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubahsliip of the southern provinces, 
and soon gained*his confidence by the zeal he expressed for his cause : 
he then explained his own pretensions to the government of the Car- 
natic, and easily prevailed on his new lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing him to the Nabobsfiip of Arcot ; but the 
obtaining of this favour was not the only proof of the great ascendance 
which^he had acquired over the young prince's mind. He repre- 
sented that the countries near Gol-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Nazir-jing’s army to declare in Murzafa-jing’s favour, until 
he could collect a much greater force than that which accompanied 
him at # present ; and that the same dread would be a perpetual ob- 
stacle to the augmentation of his army in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that his force was fully sufficient for the conquest 
of the Carnatic against his own rival An’war-odean Khan ; that this 
conquest, by putting them in possession of the extensive territories 
which lie between Arcot and Cape Comorin, would furnish such 
resources both of men and money, as might enable him to return 
and attack Nazir-jing with equal force. Chunda-saheb then offered 
himself as the companion and conductor of Murzafa-jing, until this 
hardy enterprfl? should be accomplished, or, if fortune frowned, until- 
they should both perish in the attempt. The romantic cast of this 
project could not fail of making the strongest impression on tKe mind 
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1749 of a young prince naturally brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- 
reignty. Murzafa-jing now looked upon Chunda-saheb as his guar- 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all liis views. 

Mr. Dupleix very soon received intelligence of these resolutions, 
and was invited to take part in the project, with assurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself and the French East India com- 

* pany, if it succeeded. Notliing could be more conformable to his 
views than such an opportunity of aggrandizing at once his own fe- 
putation and the interests of his nation in India. As soon as he hec^l 
that Murzafa-jing’s army approached the confines of the Carnatic* 
he ordered 400 Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys to march and join them. 

* This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied by 
Raja-salieh, the son of Chunda-salieb, who had resided at Pondicherry 
during the whole time of his father’s imprisonment. 

An’war-odean, the Nabob of Arcot, from his accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without re- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine commotions, and very little 
from foreign hostilities ; for all the military operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygars, who, from ^terri- 
tories confining on the Carnatic, had made some predatofy incursions 
into the province. But his attention had been constantly fixed on. 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob- 
serve him during his confinement, which it is probable he protracted 
by bribing the Morattoes. As soon as Chunda-saheb was set at li- 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever be dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain his 
government by his sword. He reformed his army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un- 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none but the best men and horses, of 
which he composed a well-appointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca- 
valry and 8,000 infantry, and with this force determined to defend 
the % entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but another measure 

• equally necessary to % his preservation he omitted; IBP he neglected, 
probably from*the parsimony of his disposition, to ask from the Eng- 
lish tlits assistance of a body of their troops ; and the English, em- 
ployed 
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ployed in supporting a much less important cause, were equally blind 174*9 
to their real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their own 
accord, as soon as they found the French determined to support his 
rival. . 

Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing approached, levying contributions 
in the countries tliro* which they passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubali, assumed by Murzafa-jing. In their progress they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of 'the Carnatic, amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondicherry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob’s army, joined Murzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immediately proceeded to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, 
with 20,000 men, under the rfort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and about 30 to the south of pamal-chcrry, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting against the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is btiilt on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at some distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the Carnatic. The Nabob had thrown up across the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, which was served 
by about 60 vagabond Europeans : and he had likewise caused the 
ground in front of the entrenchment to be swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not sufficiently deep to 
prevent the passage of determined troops. 

Mr. d’Auteuil offered to Chunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicherry, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafa-jing’s army ; and Chundacsaheb, glad of an opportuni- 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 

The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated representations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the Nabob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; but they were re- 
pulsed, chiefly by the Nabob’s artillery, of which the first dischaige 
was well pointed, and did execution : they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than half an hour, and many of them had* 
mounted the breastwork of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
beaten off and obliged to retire ; and in this attack Mr. d’Auteuil was 

wounded. 
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1749 wounded. Stimulated by the expectations which were entertained of 
' their prowess by Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing, who with the whole 
army under their command had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained* and equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own offi- 
cers, especially of Mr. Bu&sy, they called out to be led on again : at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been staggered by the 
t progress which the French troops had made in the preceding attack ; 
who in this found less resistance than they expected, and got ov3r 
the breast- work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de- 
fend the entrenchment took flight as soon as. they saw the French in 
possession of it : these formed, and advanced in order towards the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob’s standard was displayed. He 
was here in person, mounted on an elephant, and surrounded; accord- 
ing to the Indian military array, by the chosen cavalry of his army, 
whom he was animating with great spirit to stand their ground, when 
numbers of the troops of Murzafa-jing, led by Chunda-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joined the French .battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. B In this instant the Nabob was informed that the 
standard of Maphuze Echan, his eldest son, who commanded a wing 
of the main body, had disappeared/ and that Maphuze Khan himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. In the first agitations caused by this dis- 
aster, he perceived the elephant of Chunda-saheb, and knew the ensigns 
of his rival : more than one passion was now excited ; and the Nabob, 
furious by the sight of the author of this calamitous day, ordered the 
conductor of his elephant, with the promise of a gifeat -reward, ,to push 
directly against the elephant of Chunda-saheb. A part of the French 
battalion was in the way: they fired ; a shot from the musquet of a 
Caffre went through the Nabob’s heart, and he fell from his elephant 
dead on the plain. As it generally happens in the battles of Indostan on 
the death of the commander in chief, all those troops who had hither- 
to appeared determined to stand by the Nabob’s standard, fled as soon 
&s % he fell, and the rout became general. Murzafa-jing’s troops pur- 
sued the fugitives, togfe many, and killed fhore. Amongst the slain were 
* three or four principal officers ; and amongst those who surrendered 
was Maphuze Khan the .Nabob’s eldest son: his son M&homed-ally 
was likewise in the battle; but he saved himself by flight. Twelve 
4 of 
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of the French battalion were killed, and 63 wounded : and about 300 ] 749* 
of their Sepoys # were either killed or wounded: of Murzafa-jing’s 
army very few were lost. This decisive battle was fought on the 23d 
of July : the victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand- 
ing, and great quantities of baggage in the camp, which they plun- 
dered : the booty was valuable ; sixty elephants, and a great number 
of horses, were taken ; which, with the artillery, arms, and military 
stares, Chunda-salieb and Murzafa-jing reserved to themselves, and 
permitted their soldiery to take the rest of the spoil : the French* bat- 
talion had their reward in money. The next day the army set out 
for Arcot, the capital, and took possession of the city, and its fort, with- 
out meeting any qpposition. 

Murzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ; 
and, as the first mark of his authority, issued letters patent, appoint- 
ing his friend Chunda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of An’war- 
odean Khan. This sudden revolution naturally struck with conster- 
nation all the chiefs and princes of the coast of Coromandel, who 
wished ill to the cause of Chunda ; saheb. Fo^most of these was the 
king oT Tanjore, whose ancestor, at the time that the Moors con- 
qjjOEed^he Carnatic, submitted on condition of governing his country 
by its ancient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this privilege agreed 
to pay an annual triWhtc, as well as to furnish a contingency of troops 
whenever the government of the Carnatic should be at war in sup- 
port of the interest of the great Mogul. When Chunda-saheb, in 
1736, was confirmed in the government of Tritchinopoly, he sum- 
moned the king of Tanjore to account for arrears of tribute, and 
pretended that he lmd m other respects offended against the sove- 
reignty of the emperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be- 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter- 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern parts of the 
peninsula, together with their detestation of the violations committed 
by # liis troops in j£#ir temples, induced these princes, and above all the 
king of Tanjore, to solicit the Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nlzam-al-muluck, from # other motives, was. in- 
stigating that people to attack it. The disasters brought on the reign- 
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1749 ing family at Arcot, and the detriment which Chunda-salieb himself 
had suffered by the incursion of the Morattoes, were such as left no 
hopes of reconciliation in those who had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The news of the battle of Amboor reached Tan- 
jore whilst the English troops under the command of Major Lawrence 
were in the country, and struck the king with so much terror, that, to 
gain their friendship, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjuncture, he would, if insisted on, have agreed to much 
harder terms than those which the English imposed. After the ra- 
tification of the treaty by which Devi-Cotah was ceded, Major Law- 
rence, leaving a garrison in that fort, returned with the rest of the 
troops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately received that a 
peace was concluded in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did hot fail to create much solicitude in the 
English at Fort St. David ; and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious views : but unfortunately their 
own proceedings at this very time against -the king of Tanjore de- 
stroyed the propriety of any protests against Dupleix’s conduct ; for 
they could accuse him 6f nothing, which they had not done themselves. 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, th8y con- 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Ma^ss, 
which the French, by an article in the peace of Aix la Cliapelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Boscawen, witll a part of the squa- 
dron, sailed thither to take possession of the town : it was evacuated 
in the middle of August ; and the English received it in a condition 
very different from that in which they had left it. The buildings 
within the White Town had suffered no alteration ; but the bastions 
and batteries of this quarter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French had utterly demolished that part of the Black Town which 
lay within 300 yards from the White : in which space had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants : with the ruins they had formed an excellent glacis, which 
eovered the north «eide of the White Wn; andt+hey had likewise 
flung ujv another to the south side. The defences, nevertheless, re- 
mained still much inferior to those of Fort f St. David, where the 
fortifications had been so much improved, that the Ea»st India com- 
pany 
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pany had ordered the presidency of their settlements on the coast 1749 
of Coromandel to be continued here. 1 

Mr. Boscawen, during liis stay at Madrass, discovered that the In- 
dian Roman Catholics residing at St. Thomd, who composed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of this place, were, by the influence 
of their priests, attached to the French, as brethren of the same per- 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of St. Thorn*? were enabled to get intelligence of the tran- 
sactions of the English at Madrass, and never failed to communicate 
them to Mr. JDupleix, who gave out that Murzafa-jing had made 
over the property of St. Tliomd, to the French company. Mr. Bosca- 
wen, to remove the present inconveniencies, and to prevent the greater 
detriments wjiich would arise by the establishment of a French gar- 
rison in the town, took possession of it for the English company. Tho 
town had for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the death of An’war-odcan Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there wore no officers either civil or military acting with authority 
*in the place. All the suspected priests were banished : and one of 
them, who had been sent by Mr. Duplcix from Pondicheny, was 
transported Europe. Thc^English flag was hoisted in th h town, 
j\ nd a ^mall redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, was raised 
at the mouth of the river. 

In the mean time Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb were employed 
at Arcot in settling the affairs of their new government : they sum- 
moned $11 the chiefs of districts, and governors of forts, friends as 
avcII as foes, to pay a contribution, which they received from many, 
and, amongst the rest, Mortiz-ally, the governor of Yelore, paid 
700,000 rupees. Aftef having thus established the reputation of 
their authority as sovereigns, they proceeded with the greatest part of 
their army, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondicherry, and 
made their entiy into the citjf with great pomp. Mr. Dupleix re- 
ceived them with all the ostentatious ceremonies and oriental marks 
of respect duet to ^he high rank they assumed, and spared no expence 
in* his entertainment of Murzafa-jing, to raise in him a high opinion 
of the grandeur and magnificence of the Flinch nation. Here they 
settled the plan of their future operations ; and Chunda-saheb pre- 
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1749 sented Mr. Dupleix with the sovereignly of 81 villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pondicherry : after which he took the field with Mur- 
zafa-jing, and encamped about 20 miles to the west of the city. 

Mahomed-ally, the second son of An’war-odean Khan, fled from 
the battle of Amboor directly to Tritchinopoly, where his mother, 
with the greatest part of his father’s treasures, had been sent for se- 
curity, on the first news of Chunda-saheb’s approach to the Carnatic. 
This city was much better fortified than any place of the same extent 
under An’war-odean Khan’s government ; nevertheless there re- 
mained little hopes of defending it against Murzafa-jing, assisted by 
the French troops, unless the garrison was reinforced by a body of 
English ; and Mahomed-ally, not doubting but they would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of tlx# French, ap- 
plied to them, as soon as he Arrived at Tritcliinopoly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murzafa-jing and Cliunda-saheb were rebels 
to the empire ; that Nazir-jing was the real Soubali appointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself was the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having .obtained the* reversion of the Nabobship from Nizam-al-mu- 
luck ; and that ho d*fily expected to receive the confirmati<m,fi*om 
Nazir-jing : a few days after he affin#ed that he had* received the 
patents of his appointment. ^ , 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosecuting a plan which he knew to be 
entirely agreeable to the views of the monarch and ministers of France, 
the agents of the English East India company were not authorized 
from the court of directors to involve their affairs in the risk* and ex- 
pences of military operations ; for having neither suspected the views 
of Mr. Dupleix, nor, until the transitory expedition to Tanjore, en- 
tertained any such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the directors to give, such a power to exert themselves 
as the present emergency of affairs^ required : at tie same time 
they retained their ancient reverence to the Mogul government. 
Murzafa-jing, for ought they knew, might be the Mogul’s represen- 
tative, and so might Nazir-jing : they were in the^ssjne uncertainty 
of Mahonjed-ally’s title ; and therefore dreaded the risque of subject- 
ing the company's settlements in all parts of India to the resentment 

of 
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of the court of Delhi, if, by interfering in the present war of Coro- 1749 
mandel they should chance to take the wrong side. Necessity was 
their justification for* having taken possession of St. Thomd ; and they 
already repented severely of their expedition to Tanjore : tyid relin- 
quishing all views of conquest, they imagin&d that the restitution of 
these places would at any time satisfy the Mogul government, which 
they were very unwilling to offend any farther. Restrained by this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fully saw the dangers to 
which they’ were exposed, they were incapable of taking the vigour- 
ous resolutions which the necessity of their affairs demanded. They 
should have kept Mr. Boscawen with his force on the coast, and 
joined their whole strength to Maliomed-ally, without considering 
who was or was not authorized to fight in the Carnatic : whereas 
they only sent 120 Europeans to join Maliomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
and suffered Mr. Boscawen to return to England with the fleet and 
troops, notwithstanding he had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency publickly requested his stay at this critical conjuncture. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
beUMteOO men, to. reinforce the garrison.. The French were so 
sen&Hf of the great advantages ’they should derive from Mr. Bos- 
^cjjrejjis departure, that they could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe he intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and purposed to return 
as soon as that season was passed. However, they were prepared to 
take advantage evefti of this absence, short as they supposed it ; and 
the very next day Murzafa-jing’s army, accompanied by 800 Euro- 
peans, 300 Caffres and Topasses, with a train of artillery, began to 
march from Pondicherry, and crossing the river Coleroon, entered 
the kingdom of Tanjore. 

Mi*. Dupleix had strongly recommended to Chunda-saheb to suffer 
nothing to divert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchinopoly ; since it was evident, that until this place was reduced, 
the family of An’war-odean Khan would always be enabled to make 
eftorts to recover the Nabobship. Chunda-saheb acquiesced in the 
truth of this reasoning ; and, not to discourage the ardour with which 
K ‘ Mr. 
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1749 Mr! Dupleix supported his cause, solemnly promised to follow his 
advice, when at the same time he intended to act contrary to it. 
From the dread of lessening his own importance, as well as that of 
Murzafa-jing, he had carefully concealed from Mr. Dupleix that 
their treasures, notwithstanding the huge contributions they had 
raised, were almost exhausted by maintaining so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritchinopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desert for want of pay before the plfcce 
was taken, he had determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
Tanjore, which being ill fortified, lie hoped in a few days either to 
take, or to reduce to such extremities, as would induce the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save his capital and his crown. 

As soon as the army entered tlic kingdom, Chunda-saheb sum- 
moned the king to pay the arrears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 1742 ; asserting, that whatever he might 
have paid in the interval to An’war-odean Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a contribution to support a rebel. It 
is the custom in Indostan to make the conquered pay all the (agtences 
of the war ; and Cliuncla-saheb adding to the account of tfaSKars 
an exaggerated account of the charges of Murzafa-jing's expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 40 miSTditj 
of rupees. The King, upon the first approach of the enemy, had shut 
himself up in his capital, and now seeing the storm, which he had 
for some time apprehended, ready to break upon his head, lost cou- 
rage, and offered to pay a ransom : this was more necessary to Chun- 
da-saheb, than either the reduction of the cit}% or even the conquest 
of the kingdom ; for in the first case the treasures, as is the custom 
in times of danger, would be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 
the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for some months. 
In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 
a negociation, he did not suffer his army to approach nearer than 
thfee miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 
„ French battalion ndt to commit hostilities during^^he treaty. The 
wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase the 
distress of his enemies, cfiid in his letters expressed himself with so 

much 
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muck seeming humility, that Chunda-saheb suffered himself to be 1749 
amused to the lyiddle of December, without having settled the terms 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, corresponding with 
Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, joined with him in exhorting Nazir- 
jing, at Gol-condali, to come and settle the affairs of the Carnatic in 
person, after the example of his father Nizam-al-muluck. He like- 
wise solicited the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to 
ddTend himself to the last extremity f but sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tritchinopoly, and 
entered the city of Tanjore in the night. 

Mr. Dupleix beheld with great anxiety this detention of the army 
before Tanjore, and continually sent letters, representing to CJjunda- 
salieb the superior importance of Tritchinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, he ordered* the commander of the French 
battalion to endeavour *?o break off the treaty, by committing some 
signal hostility. By this time Cliunda-saheb likewise thought it 
necessary to attack the .place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army march round the .waljs sounding their 
military music. This procession was repeated four days successively, 
but vffthoutueffect. The Tanjorines fired from the walls upon the 
whilst they were making this parade ; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yards from 
the walls, and carried them with the loss of five Europeans. Early 
the next morning some of the king’s ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference with Chunda-saheb, who made his propo- 
sals, and allowed the king two days to consider of them ; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the town : a few shells fell near the king’s 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immediately sent depu- 
ties to the camp ; who renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer without concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more weary than Chunda-saheb of these delays, renewed 
the bombardment ; and the enemy, assisted by #bhe English soldiers, 
answered it by the fire of many pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that whicji was 
opposite the French attack. Exasperated by this unexpected resistance, 

they 
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1749 they assaulted one of the gates of the city, and carried it ; but were 
nevertheless prevented from entering the town by strong entrench- 
ments. However, this success thoroughly intimidated the king and he 
now, for r the first time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chunda- 
saheb’s demands, and ratified the treaty on the 21 st of December ; by 
which he agreed to pay Chunda-saheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 rupees, and 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewise ceded 
to the French company the sovereignty of 81 villages, which had for- 
merly depended on the town of Karical, where the French had esta- 
blished themselves, and built a fort, against his will, in the year 1736. 

1750 We are not exactly informed of the* sum stipulated to be immedi- 
ately jpaid ; but in these military collections the first payment rarely 
exceeds a fourth part of the whole assessment. The king paid the 
money with the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agreement. One day he sent ^ld and silver plate, and 
his officers wrangled like pedlars for the prices at which it should be 
valued ; another day he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he knew 
would require strict and tedious examination ; and then he sent jewels 
and precious stones, of ‘ which the value was stiU more difficult to be 
ascertained. Chunda-saheb saw the drift of these artifices, and know- 
ing them to be common practices, submitted to wait, rather th an los e 
the money, of which he was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Tanjore had not completed 
the first payment when Mr. Dupleix informed Chunda-saheb, that 
Nazir-jing was approaching from Gol-condah, and advised him at all 
events to take possession of Tanjore as a place of refuge. But this 
news struck Murzafa-jing with so much terror, that he immediately 
broke up his camp with precipitation, and inarched back towards 
Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing, little regarding the schemes of Murzafa-jing, but very ap- 
prehensive of the intentions of his elder brother, Ghazi-o-dean, to super- 
sede him* in the soubahship of the southern provinces, was advancing to- 
wards Delhi with a ^considerable army, when he hea^J of the battle ^>f 
Amboor.* The conquest of the Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer 
a chimerical adventurer, but a formidable rival he therefore desisted 
from his journey to Delhi, and returned to Gol-condah, where he im- 
mediately 
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mediately began to augment his army, and sent orders to all the Na- 1750 
bobs and Rajahj, whose territories lie to the. south of the Kristna, to ’ 
hold themselves in readiness to accompany him, with the number of 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute,* or as feudatories of the 
empire, they were obliged to •furnish in times of danger to the Mo- 
gul government. It is probable, from the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 1 
rGpresentati vc of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that the report alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti- 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions : but find- 
ing that Murzafa-jing, pursuing his successes, had marched into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he set out from Gol-condah, and advanced to- 
wards the Carnatic. His army, encumbered with all the preparations 
necessary to furnish the same luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in 
his capital, made slow and dilatory marches, and was during its pro- 
gress every day augmented by the coming in of the different troops 
summoned to join him. • Ho had hired three bodies of Morattoes, of 
10,000 men each, to act as the hussars of the army : one of these was 
commanded by Morari-row, the same man who was left governor of 
Tritclfinopojy when the Morattoes took the city from Chunda-salieb 
jaJ Morari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary arrived on the bank of the Coleroon, the southern boundary of 
the Carnatic, before any other part of Nazir-jing’s troops had entered 
the province to the north. They met near the Pagoda of Chillam- 
brum the army of Murzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
and being not strong enough to v venture a general battle, they divided 
into different bodies, and continued to harrass the enemy’s line of 
march, which extended’ three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the fire of the French field pieces, notwithstanding which they con- 
tinued to return to the charge, and accompanied Murzafa-jing’s army 
until it arrived at Villanore. Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb went 
into Pondicherry to confer with Mr. Dupletx, who sharply reproached 
Chunda-saheb fo^ having deviated from the plan of attacking Trit- 
chinopoly, as also for not taking possession of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of his conduct by representing the distress to which Murzafa-jing s 
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1750 affaire, as well as liis own, were at that time reduced for want of 
” money : he added, that what they had received at Tanjore had like- 
wise been expended in the pay of the army, to whom such arreara 
were stiH due, that he every day apprehended some tumult, or per- 
haps a general defection to their conftnon enemy Nazir-jing. The 
known generosity of Chunda-saheb secured him from the suspicion of 
dissembling in this declaration, and Mr. Dupleix now shewed his 
ability to conduct the ambitious cause in which he was engaged, by 
not hesitating to employ the treasures of the French company to re- 
lieve the distress of his allies. He lent them 50,000 pounds, and gave 
out that he intended to furnish them with still larger sums : this well- 
timed assistance reconciled and pacified the army of Mur zafa -j ing . 
At the same time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to 
the number of 2,000 Europeans, and ordered this body to encamp, 
under the command of Mr. d’Auteuil at Villanore, where the army 
of Murzafa-jing was posted. • 

Nazir-jing on entering the Carnatic, summoned Mahomed-ally to 
join him from Tritchinopoly, and dispatched letters to Fort St. David, 
requesting the English to send a body of Europeans ; and he ordered 
all the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous “under 
the Forts of Cingee, situated about 35 miles to the northwest <£ Pon- 
dicherry. Large bodies arrived there every day ; and at length, 
about the middle of March, came up Nazir-jing himself with the 
main body. When the whole was assembled, his array consisted of 
300,000 fighting men, of which more than one* half were • cavalry, 
together with 800 pieces of cannon, and 1,300 elephants. This 
force, and the number of great lords who followed his standard, con- 
vinced the English that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah of the south- 
ern provinces, and they ordered the detachment at Tritchinopoly to 
proceed with Mahomed-ally, who with 6,000 horse joined Nazir-jing 
at Valdore, about fifteen miles from Pondicherry. A "few days after, 
om the 22d of March, major Lawrence, with a body of 600 Euro- 
peans from Fort Si. David, came to lus camp, wfejch was now in 
sight of that of Murzafa-jing. 

A member of the council, and captain Dalton, a militaiy officer, 
accompanied major Lawrence, and were authorized, in conjunction 

with 
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with him, to treat with Nazir-jing on the interests of the East India 1750 
company ; he received this deputation with politeness, and, amongst 
other oriental compliments, desired Major Lawrence to take upon 
him the command of his whole army, and proposed to attack the 
enemy immediately. Major Lawrence represented, that the attack 
would cost the lives of many brave men, as the French occupied a 
strong post defended by a large train of artillery ; but that, by moving t 
hk army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting 
off their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadvan- 
tage. Nazir-jing replied, “ What ! shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
“ son of Nizam-al-muluck, even for an advantage, suffer the disgrace 
“ of seeming to retreat before so despicable an enemy ? No, he would 
“ march and attack them in front.” Major Lawrence replied, that 
he might act as he pleased ; the English would be ready to support 
him. Ttie two armies were so near, that an engagement seemed in- 
evitable ; and there was so much disorder at this time in the French 
battalion," that had the advice of Nazir-jing been followed) the attack 
he proposed would have been successful. 

Tha French officers who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Tanjore 
had taken care to receive, out of the first payments made by the king, 
r the money that had been stipulated as their share of the contribution; 

On the return of the army to Pondicherry, most of these officers re- 
quested and obtained leave to quit the camp, and repose themselves 
from their fatiguesdn the city, and others were sent to supply their 
places. These entering upon service just as Nazir -jing’s army assem- 
bled at Gingee, complained loudly that they should have been chosen 
to stand the brunt of* danger, without any prospect of advantage, 
whilst those, who had without any risque got so much money at 
Tanjore, were suffered to retire from the field. They made remon- 
strances, and demanded a sum of money, to put their fortunes upon 
an equality with those to whose posts they succeeded. Mr. Dupleix 
attempted to bring them back to their duty by severity ; but on arrest- 
ing one, all the rest insisted on receiving the same treatment ; and 1 
their numbers being, too great to be spared from the servee of the 
camp at this critical time, the whole party were suffered to remain 
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1750 without punishment, and continued to sow faction and discontent. 
Hie soldiers, from this example of their officers, grew insolent, and 
became regardless of tl^ir duty. 

Such >vas the confusion in the French camp, when Major Law- 
rence arrived at that of Nazir-jing. The next day the two armies 
drew out in view of each other, and a cannonade ensued. Mr. d’Au- 
teuil having no reliance on his troops, and dreading the consequences 
of being attacked by the English, sent a messenger to acquaint Ma- 
jor Lawrence, that although the troops of the two nations were en- 
gaged in different causes, yet it was not his intention that any Eu- 
ropean blood should be spilt : and as he did not know in what part of 
Nazir-jing’s army the English took post, he could not be blamed if 
any of the French shot came that way. Major Lawrence returned 
answer, that the English colours were carried on the flag-gun of their 
artillery, which if Mr. d’Auteuil would look out for, he might from 
thence discover where the English were posted. He added, that al- 
though he was as unwilling as Mr. d’Auteuil, to spill European blood, 
yet if any shot came that way, he should certainly return them. A 
shot from the French entrenchment flew over the English battalion ; 
and Major Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr. d’Auteuil’s 
order, to try whether the English would venture to come to actiojjjvith 
the French, directed it to be answered from three guns : the seditious % 
French officers, instead of encouraging, disheartened their men, by 
exaggerated descrip Cions of the superior force of the enemy. The 
cannonade did little execution, and ceased in the evening. 

As soon as the night set in, 13 officers went in a body to Mr. 
d’Auteuil, gave up their commissions, and immediately left the camp ; 
and by this scandalous desertion confirmed the panic of the troops, 
who naturally imputed it to fear. Mr. d’Auteuil dreading the con- 
sequences of exposing his men in this confusion to a general action, 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from the field, and 
ordered the battalion to march without delay to Pondicherry. Mur- 
zafa-jing and Chund^-saheb knew of thd sedition, but never suspect- 
ing that it would have produced this consequence, were overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when jffiey found that their entreaties and remon- 
strances could not induce Mr, d’Auteuil to alter his determination. 

For 
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For some days before the cannonade, messengers had passed between 1750 
the two camps, with overtures of accommodation ; and several offi- 
cers in Nazir-jing’s army had assured Murzafa-jing, that if lie sub- 
mitted, they would protect his person, and guarantee the execution of 
any treaty which he might make with his uftcle ; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Dupleix, had hitherto prevented him from 
laying down his arms. There was now no time to be lost in deli- 
beration, for every one was convinced that in consequence of the re- 
treat of the French battalion, the whole army, before another sun 
was set, would provide for its safety, either by taking flight, or by 
going over to Nazir-jing. Chunda-saheb who had every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Nazir-jing, took his resolution in the in- 
stant, to accompany the French troops to Pondicherry. Murzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal oflipers determined him, by repre- 
senting the irreparable disgrace of exposing the standard of the empire, 
which he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. He therefore # refused to accompany Chunda-saheb ; and 
relying on the assurances which had been made to him from Nazir- 
jing s camp, resolved to send deputies thither, jvith offers to surrender. 

After this gloomy conference, the* two friends oppressed, but »not so 
much,* overpowered by their misfortunes as to despair of meeting 
* again in a better hour, embraced and separated with professions of 
inviolable attachment, wliich although made by princes in Indostan, 
were sincere. The French battalion, with some squadrons of horse 
led by Chunda-saheb, decamped at midnight in silence, but in such 
confusion, that they left behind forty gunners, with eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the deputies of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavazc Khan, who with the principal officers of the 
durbar , or court, introduced them to Nazir-jing. This prince was 
so overjoyed at the prospect of having his nephew in his power, that 
it is said lie did not hesitate to swear on the lcoran, that he would nei- 
ther make him a prisoner, nor deprive him of the governments which 
he # enjoyed duringjiis grandfather's life. • 

On these assurances, Murzafa-jing left his camp, and proceeded to 
pay his respects to his uncle ; but on apprdhehing the head-quarters, 
was arrested, and carried under a strict guard into a tent near that of 

Nazir-jing, 
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1750 Nazir-jing, where lie was immediately put into fetters : as soon as 
the prince was seized, his camp was attacked, and his troops sur- 
prised made little resistance : many were slain during the pursuit, 
for the Soubah’s troops gave no quarter. A party of horse fell in 
with the French gunners, who had been abandoned by the rest of 
the battalion, and cut the greatest part of them to pieces. They 
would have destroyed the whole, had not the English rescued some 
of them from their fury ; but most of these were wounded. The 
Morattoes commanded by Morari-row, pushed on in pursuit of the 
French battalion, and came up with it before it had gained the 
bound-hedge. Mr. d’Auteuil formed his men into a hollow square, 
which Morari-row attacked and broke into, with only 15 men, imagin- 
ing that the rest of his party followed him ; on seeing his danger 
when surrounded he immediately made another effort, and broke 
through the opposite side with six men, losing nine in this second 
attack. The Morattoes continued to harrass the army until they 
arrived at the bound-hedge : they killed 19 of the Europeans, and 
would have done more execution, had they not been vigorously op- 
posed by the cavalry ^commanded by Chunda-salicb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution - during the retreat. t 

This victory intirely dispersed the army of Chunda-saheb and* Mur- , 
zafa-jing, and, together with the imprisonment of bis rival, seemed to 
assure to Nazir-jing the quiet possession of the soubahship : but his 
capacity was unequal to the management of so great an employ, and 
treason began already to taint his councils. The Nabobs , of Cudapa, 
Canoul, and Savanoro, were the most considerable of the feudatory 
lords who had accompanied him into the Carnatic : they were all 
three, Pitans by birth, and possessed the daring temper which charac- 
terizes that nation. They had obeyed the summons of Nazir-jing, 
and taken the field without reluctance, because they made no doubt 
of obtaining, in reward of their military service, a remission of large 
sums they owed to the Mogul’s treasury, as well as considerable im- 
munities in their respective governments : but Nazir-jing, who as- 
sumed the full state of a soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and treated them as feudatories, who had dode no more than their 
duty in joining the Mogul’s standard. Disappointed in their expec. 
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tations, they grew weary of a war by which their interests were not 1750 
benefited, and tc^put an end to it, had been the first to advise Mur- 
zafa-jing to submit. They were seconded in these intentions of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Khan the prime *minister, 
and several of the principal servants of Nazir-jings court : but these 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Nizam- 
al-muluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachment to his fa- 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil war between his son 
and grand-son. It was to these nabobs and ministers, as well as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those 
solemn assuran^gs of not injuring his nephew, which he broke as soon 
as he got him into his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to surrender : 
but the ministers were content to makc'gentle representations to their 
master, whilst the Pitan Nabobs openly and loudly complained of the 
affront cast upon themselves, by his contempt of obligations, for the 
performance of which they had promised to be responsible ; and from 
this hour they confederated, and meditated mischief, but agreed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent untir they could carry their 
designs into*execution. 

• At 'Pondicherry, the retreat of the French battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing s imprisonment, and the dispersion of his army, naturally 
created the greatest consternation. But Mr. Duplcix, although more 
affected than any one by these sudden reverses, had command enough 
over hi&self to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. He immediately ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other 9 fficers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr. dAuteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and 
by his own resolution re-established in some measure that of the 
troops, ^t the same time he knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unsupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast force of Nazfr-jing, assisted by the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made him not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which,' artfully managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken affairs^of Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb. 

♦ In 
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1750 In order therefore to gain the time and intelligence of which he stood 
so much in need, he determined to enter into a negotiation. He 
*had some days before written a letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
offered to make peace, on condition that Murzafa-jing was re-instated 
in his former governments, and Chunda-saheb put in possession of the 
Nabobsliip of the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Mr. Dupleix made use of this neglect as a pretext 
to continue the coiTespondence. He asserted, that the retreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consequence of orders which he 
himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in his camp, he 
boldly magnified the slaughter they made when attacked in their re- 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 
his sister the mother of Murzafa-jing, received in Pondicherry ; re- 
commended this prince to his clemency, and desired leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to receive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went ttf the camp ; f ono of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, which are the only tonguec used in the 
courts of the Maliomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, , 
after which they conferred, as usual, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate proposals, which 
wore, that the estates of Murzfa-jing should be invested in the son of 
that prince, until Nazir-jing could be prevailed upon to reconcile himself 
to the father ; and that Chunda-saheb should be appointed Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The council of ministers, although many of them wished 
well to Murzafa-jing, would not venture to represent to their master the 
demands made by Mr. Dupleix in his behalf ; and told the French de- 
puties, that the pretensions of Chunda-saheb were still leas admissible, 
seeing that the government of the Carnatic was bestowed on Ma- 
homed-ally, the son of AnVar-odean Khan. The French deputies 
left the camp, after having remained in it eight days ; but although 
they failed in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob- 
tained the real advantages Mr. Dupleix proposed from it, by making 
themselvcs acq uainted with the state of Nazir-jing's court, and by esta- 
blishing 
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Wishing the means of carrying on a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savanore. y'-* 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major Lawrence was informed, that tfome de- 
sign was carrying on in the camp against the Soubah, in which Sha- 
navaze Khan, the prime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of this report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou- 
rage to make a declaration, which would probably have cost him his 
life, and misrepresented what he was ordered to say. There was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, as Soubah, suffered no letters to be directly addressed 
to him, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who was involved in the accusation, or his domestics, who, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the deputies, Chunda-saheb began to levy troops, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necessary to re-establish the reputation 
of the •French arms by some enterprize, which might convince the 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jings camp, that ho was both pre- 
pared and determined to continue the war.- Mr. d’Auteuil, who 
had taken the command again, marched before day, and attacked by 
surprize one of the quarters of the camp, into which the troops 
penetrated a mile, firing at fugitives : for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs, the whole camp towards morn- 
ing is generally in so deep and heavy a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may beat up thousands, before they recover alertness 
sufficient to make any vigorous resistance. 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion remained in 
the camp, and with the other deputies sollicited Nazir-jing to confirm 
the grant, which Mahomed-ally, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of a territory near Madrass, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had# often promised to .com- 
ply with this request ; but his minister Shanavazc Khan regarded 
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1750 such a cession as inconsistent with the majesty of the Mogul empire, 
— v*' an< j prevented the phirmaund, or patent, from beigg issued from his 
office. Wearied with prevarication, Major Lawrence insisted on a pe- 
remptory answer, on which he was assured that he should be imme- 
diately satisfied, provided he would march with the battalion to Arcot, 
where Nazir-jing had taken the resolution of going with his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to comply with this proposal, lest 
the French and Chunda-saheb should take advantage of his absence 
and invade the English territory. He therefore endeavoured to divert 
the Soubah from this purpose, by representing that it would give 
the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their forces, and recom- 
mencing hostilities ; whereas by remaining near Pondicherry, he 
might, by cutting off their communications with the country, reduce 
them to such distresses as would oblige them to accept of peace on 
his own terms. This reasoning producing no effect, the major re- 
turned with the battalion to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Nazir-jing broke up his camp at Yaldore, aiid inarched to 
Arcot. 

From hence he sent* orders to seize the houses and effects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulijmtnam, and at Yanam, 
a weaving town about 35 miles farther north. His officers proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and scaled up what they took 
possession of. The detriment sustained was not considerable ; but Mr. 
Dupleix, apprised of the defenceless condition of Masulipatnam, de- 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacking this city, which he had 
for some months considered as an acquisition so necessary to his future 
views, that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his first arrival at 
Pondicherry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the mouth of the river Kristna, which 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Gol-condah and the western countries 
ii^ that part of the peninsula, with which it has communication by 
the river Kristna, • and by several high roads : was formerly the 

greatest mart, and one of the most opulent and populous cities of In- 
dostan ; insomuch that several modern authors^ first blundering in the 
acceptation and orthography of the termination Patnam, which 

signifies 
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signifies a town ; and then forming conjectures on the reputation of 1750 
this place, have *not hesitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but 
also a' race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 
400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulip^tnam. The citjr is even 
at this day a place of considerable trade and resort, and famous for 
its manufactures of painted cloths ; for the plants from which the 
dies are extracted grow no where in such perfection as in the ad- 
jacent territory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were put on board two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in the road. 

The * troops landed in the night, and attacking the city by surprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme- 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time the French battalion had, soon after the retreat 
of the Soubah’s army, formed their camp, as if in defiance of his 
authority, on the limits *of the new territory ceded by Murzafa-jing 
to the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming, the imprisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any farther commotions, indulged the bent 
of his nature, and gave his whole time to the pleasures of women, 
and hunting : but although he gave no application to business, he 
decided peremptorily on the affairs which his ministers reported to 
him ; and his orders^ howsoever absurd, were irrevocable : his caprices 
disgusted* his friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to his enemies. The Pitan Nabobs insinuated themselves into his 
favour, by encouraging g him in his vices, and at the same time ad- 
vised Mr. Duplcix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large pettah, 
by which name the people on the coast of Coromandel call evely 
town contiguous a fortress* Trivadi made no*resistance, and the 
French having garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys f 
began to collect the revenues of the district. 0 This acquisition carried 
them to the south of the river Pannar ; and Mahomed-ally concluding 
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1750 that they would not hesitate to push their conquests still farther, re- 

— quested Nazir-jing to permit him to take the field and defend the 

territories of which he had created him lord, alledging that the Eng- 
lish, for ‘the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Nazir-jing was so exasperated against the Eng- 
lish for having refused to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 

lime before he could be prevailed on to suffer his vassal to ask their 

assistance : at length however lie consented, but without giving his 
own name as a sanction. The English, assured by Mahomed-ally 
that he would punctually defray all expences, ordered a body of 400 
Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and the Nabob marched 
from Arcot with an army of 20,000 men, of which more than one half 
were the troops of Nazir-jing ; but not thinking even this force suffi- 
cient to pass tlirough the countries near Pondicherry, before it was re- 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them near 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The army then moved towards Fort St. David, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as tlifese arrived, , they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Paimar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of 
Caffres, were detached to attack the enemy's advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A skirmish ensued which 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that the enemy's camp was in a grove, enclosed by strong entrench- 
ments, mounted with ten pieces of cannon. ’ In order to draw them 
from this situation, captain Cope persuaded the Nabob to march against 
Trivadi ; and the army appeared before the place the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refused to surrender. Captain Cope 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order his troops to scale the walls, 
and make a general assault, whilst the English battered down #ie 
gates. The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to undertake so 
perilous an attempt ; the .army therefore marched back the next morn- 
ing towards the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
§ within 
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within gun-shot of their entrenchments. The commander of the 1750 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason why the English w y* 
came so near their posts, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Nabob, 
were determined to accompany him into all parts of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 

The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en- 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces; and a cannonade 
ensued, which lasted from noon till night, when the English quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob’s troops were likewise killed : the French secured by 
their entrenchments, suffered much less. This ill success depressed 
Mahomed-ally as much as if the army had suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him 'anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to. march to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in their present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot,.and the inland parts ofi the province, would be 
exposed t<^ the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing him to the province in parade at the 
head of an army : but this, ridiculous as it may appear, was the very 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have produced not 
only the homage ‘of the renters and farmers of the country, but 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand, Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest his communication with 
Fort St. David should be cut off ; and he was likewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement: he 
therefore insisted with the Nabob that the army should place them- 
selves between the French camp and Pondicherry. There were no 
# means of reconciling two opinions so directly opposite ; and this dis- 
agreement indisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promise^ for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none ; having, as* he said, 

exhausted 
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1750 exhausted liis treasury by giving Nazir-jing two millions of rupees. 
Major Lawrence, who now commanded at Fort. St. .David, not only 
as the first military officer, but also as temporary governor of the set- 
tlement, r was as much offended by these prevarications of Mahomed- 
ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and with the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
w the Soubali, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, and* march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the J 9th of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr. Dupleix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi : the whole force, 
when united, consisted of 1,800 Europeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Cliunda-saheb, together with twelve field pieces. 
The army of Maliomed-ally consisted of 5,000 foot and 1 5,000 horse, 
variously armed : his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the flanks ; the rear was defended by a river ; in front were 
several entrenchments occupied by the infantry ; and in the other 
intervals, where there were no entrenchments, . cannon were planted ; 
the cavalry, instead of being out on the plain, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack this absurd disposition : their field pieces were distributed in 
front ; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular line in the rear, 
and the cavalry were on each wing : they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of their artillery, which was 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of which 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to frighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up t wounded some of 
the sepoys. As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 
of the camp, they marched up briskly to the entrenchments, which 
the Nabob’s troops immediately abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The French having entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the cavalry, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout became general, and 
horse and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that. 

• many pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They continued to fire upoq the fugitives whilst any remained in the 
camp, and killed near a thousand men : the Nabob himself made his 

escape 
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escape with great difficulty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he av- 1750 
rived with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by v “ T 
the French without the loss of a man, and none were even wounded, 
excepting those who suffered by the explosion of the tumbril. . 

. Even this success of their arms was not sufficient to rouze Nozir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot : Mr. JDupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Mahomed-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to march and attack Gingee. This place was formerly the 
residence of a race of Morattoe kings, whose dominions extended 
from hence to the borders of the kingdom of Tanjore : these princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagee, who became king over all 
the Morattoe nations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that Sevagee himself was born at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velorc, bear the marks of the mili- 
tary character of the nation to which they belonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, and extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which fojm nearly an equilateraUtriangle ; they are steep 
and craggy^ and on the top of each are built large and strong forts ; 
besides, there are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the three mountains is a large town. The In- 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

A detachment of 250 Europeans, 1,200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow Inarches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprize ; and the main body, commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, 
followed at the distance of a forced march. When in sight of Gin- 
gee, Mr. Bussy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Trivadi had taken refuge here, and were encamped under the walls, 
with some pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at- 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr. d'Auteuil came up. The French took tfieir ar- 
tillery. 
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1750 tillery, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. They then 
— proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four m£n, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
the town ; where they immediately fortified themselves by barricading 
the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, and by distributing 
the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation tfcey were ex- 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like- 
wise threw great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with mortars, 
and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which was the 
signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None but the 
Europeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked ^all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, which they carried successively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
tarded the gates, and by day-break were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. J0n contem- 
plating -the difficulties they had conquered, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of 
the defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, can countervail 
the terror with which they arc struck when attacked in the night. 

The great reputation of the strength of Gingee naturally exalted the 
fame of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, he had sent back to Gol-condah 
two of his generals, with the greatest part of the troops in his own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Rajahs and Indian chiefs to re* 
• turn home with their troops. He now recalled all these forces ; but 
hoping that the news of these preparations, with offers of moderate ad- 
vantages, would induce the French to lay down their arms, he determined 

to 
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to try the effect of negotiation before lie took the field, and sent two 1750 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dupleix : who now 
not only insisted oh the restoration of Murzafa-jing to his liberty and 
estates, together with the appointment of Cliunda-saheb in the Car- 
natic ; but required also, that the city of MnAulipatnam, with its de- 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their trpops should keep possession of Gingee until Nazir-jing re- 
turned to Aureng-abad. 

He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im- 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone that the pro- 
jects lie had formed against him could be carried into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing immediately ordered 
his troops to march towards Gingee, add in the latter end of Sep- 
tember joined them himself. His army was now much less numerous 
than whpn he entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to return to their own countries rejoined his 
standard, and the troops which he had sent to . Gol-condah were at 
too great a distance to march back into the province of Arcot be- 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of 60,000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 300 pieces of cannon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re- 
gular troops, contained a multitude little less than 300,000 men. 

This great body moyed very slowly, and emplqycd fifteen days in 
marchingf 30 miles ; and when at the distance of sixteen from 
Gingee, were prevented from getting any farther by the rains, which 
setting in with great violence, overflowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, by appear- 
ing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or three days his army was inclosed between two 
rivers, which were rendered almost impassable by the inundation. 

The communication with the neighbouring countries grew every dtfy 
more difficult, precisions became scarce, and the aAny suffering like- 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickness began to spread in 
the camp, and these 'distresses were likely to continue until the re- 
turn of fair weather in December. The wavering temper of Nazir- 
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1750 jing grew impatient at these unexpected impediments, which pro- 
tractcd a war, in which he had already wasted a year, absent from 
the rest of the vast estates of his soubahship ; and growing on a sud- 
den as anxious to quit the Carnatic as he had hitherto been fond of 
remaining in it, ho rehewed his correspondence with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre- 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give his patents for all the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who well knew the little faith to be reposed in any 
engagements or professions made by the princes of Indostan, neither 
suffered the offers of Nazir- jing to slacken his machinations with the 
discontented confederates in the army, nor his reliance on these to 
interrupt his negociation with their sovereign. It was now the 
month of December, the rains were ceased, and the important mo- 
ment was at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op- 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing his views. 

His correspondence with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and thdy had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
othei* officers of principal note ; so that all together the*-confederates 
commanded one half of Nazir-jing’s army : they represented, that if it 
was wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
hour’s delay now teemed with infinite risques, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprize, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of Subaltern 
officers a secret, which, at the time of execution, must be known to 
all their troops. 

At the same time came deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherry, 
l who confidently affirmed that he would immediately sign the treaty, 
break up his camp, and march out of the Carnatic. 

Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dupleix left 
chance to decide 1 which should take place, and pressing Nazir-jing’s 
. deputies to produce the treaty ratified, he at the Same time ordered 
the commander of the French troops at Gin^ee to march the very 
instant that the confederates should signify to him that every thing 
was prepared to carry the long-meditated scheme .into execution. 

Th 
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The summons from the Pitan Nabobs arrived at Gingee before the 1750 
ratification of the treaty at Pondicherry. ^ 1 ^ 

It was on the *4th of December that Mr. de la Touche, who now 
commanded the troops* began his march from Gingee with 800 Eu- 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. 'Some hints were given 
sufficient to inspire the soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Touche 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Bussy and three or four of 
thfe principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates conducted 
the army towards the quarter where the troops immediately com- 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which, after a march of sixteen 
miles, the French came in sight of at four o’clock the next morning. 

The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Rajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discovered 
the French battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which were 
very soon dispersed : the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
jing’s artillery, behind which were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper for the first firing having spread the alarm, 
most of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing sent their troops to the 
place of action ; so that one body vjas no soonef repulsed than another 
succeeded, Jind even many of the fugitives rallied, and formed*again 
in their rear. The French never experienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of quick firing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge from 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained their 
way very slowly, and after passing the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis- 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at some distance a 
vast body of horse and foot drawn up in order, which extended as far 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the point of 
losing courage at the idea of having this formidable host still to en- 
counter, when they perceived in the center of it an elephant bearing 
a large white flag. This was the signal of the confederates : it was 
.immediately known by Mr. de la Touche, and explained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts : they were ordered to 
halt, until some intelligence should be received from the Pitan Na- 
bobs, whose ensigns were now discerned approaching. 

X 2 Nazir-jing, 
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1750 * Nazir-jing, who had the day before ratified his treaty with Mr. 

Dupleix, and sent it to Pondicherry, gave no credit to those who first 
reported to him that his camp was attacked by the French troops : 
when convinced of it, the majestic ideas in which he had been edu- 
cated, together with some degree of natural courage, did not suffer 
him to apprehend any danger from such a handful of men, and calling 
their attack “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans,” 
he ordered the officers who were near him to go and cut them *to 
pieces, and at the same time ordered the head of Murzafa-jing to be 
struck off and brought to him. Messengers arrived every minute to 
inform him of the progress which the French troops were making ; 
and on enquiring what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed his standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Candanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to repulse the French. Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a part of his army, he mounted his elephant,. and accompanied by his 
body-guard, advanced toward these troops ; and the first he came to 
were those of Cudapdh, whose Nabob was at their head. Nazir- 
jing rode up to him, and told him, that he was a dastardly doward, 
who dared not to defend the Mogul's standard against the most con- 
temptible of enemies. The traitor replied, that he knew no enemy 
but Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fusileer, 
who rode with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
on which Cudapah himself discharged a carabine, which lodged two 
balls in the heart of the unfortunate Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 
the plain. His guards were struck with so much dismay at this sud- 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and these 
few were soon dispersed, or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to be severed from the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzafa-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety ; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the officer to whose care the con- 
finement of this prince had been entrusted : he found him freed from 
the fetters which he had now worn seven months, and hailing him 
Soubah of the Decan, presented to him, as h confirmation of the 
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title, the head qf his uncle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to be fixed on 1750 
a pole, and to be carried to the army of the confederates, whither he 
repaired himself extended by the Nabob. 

The news was spread through the confederate army with great 
rapidity by the elevation of small white baflners : Mr. de la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew the meaning of them : a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafa-jing ; upon 
which Mr. Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. The death of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
known amongst his troops than the greatest part of them came in 
crowds to range themselves under the banner of his successor, and by 
nine o'clock in^the morning every sword was sheathed, notwithstand- 
ing that three brothers of the murdered prince were in the camp. 

The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from mSst of the great officers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number ; he, dreading the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered him to remain so long in prison, made his escape to the fort 
of Chittapet : and Mahomed-ally, the open rival of Chunda^saheb 
knew lie had eveiy thing to apprehend from this revolution : fortu- 
nately his quarters were at a considerable distance from the scene of 
this catastrophe ; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied only by two or three attend- 
ants, hasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritchinopoly. 

In the evening, Mr .de la Touche, accompanied by all his officers, 
went in ceremony to pay his respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonstrations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occasion, were, for once, not destitute of truth ; for, 
excepting the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did so small a force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty. 

The dominions of the Great Mogul consist of 22 provinces, six of 
which, comprehending more than one thircl of the empire, compose 

the 
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1750 the soubahship of the Decan ; the viceroy of which division is, by a 
' title still more enipliatical tlian that of Soubah stiled, in the lan- 
guage of the court, N izam-al-muluck, or regulatoi of the empire : 
his jurisdiction extends in a line nearly north and south, from Bram- 
pore to ’Cape Comorin, and eastward from that line to the sea. Gol- 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans call 
the Nabobships of Arcot, Canoul, Cudapah, R&ja-mandrum, and 
Chicacole ; so that there were under Nizam-al-muluck, thirty such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many others of 
lesser note : the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
thirty-five millions. Of this great dominion, Murzafa-jing, from a 
prisoner in irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu- 
tion of a few hours declared almost the absolute lorc^ and with the 
prospect of maintaining posspssion of it ; for his pretensions were 
highly supported by the Vizir at Delhi : but the sun did not set before 
the joy inspired by this sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand imperiously the 
rewards they expected for the parts they had contributed to his ele- 
vation : their pretensions were exorbitant, and even inconsistent with 
the principles of the Mogul government. It is not to J>e doubted 
that Murzafa-jing had, during his imprisonment, promised every 
thing they thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than 
what the necessity of his affairs should oblige him to ; but the presence 
of the French troops now rendered him little apprehensive of their 
resentment, and to them alone he entrusted the guai*d of his, person, 
and the care of his treasures : however, not to irritate the Nabobs, 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his engage- 
ments with the French nation would not permit him to determine 
any thing without the advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that every thing would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondicherry. 

Here the tidings of Nazir-jing’s death, and of the enthronement of 
his nephew, arriveef in the afternoon : it was first brought to Chunda- 
saheb, Tfho forgetting the ceremonies and attendance without which 
persons of his rank never appear in public, quitted his house alone, 
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and ran to the palace, where he was the first who announced it to 1750 
Mr. Dupleix. They embraced with the agitations of two friends V ^ T 
escaped from a Shipwreck : the news was proclaimed to the town by 
a general discharge of the artillery; and in the evening Mr v Dupleix 
held a court, and received the compliments of all the inhabitants. 

The next day a Te Deum was sung in full ceremony, and three de- 
puties were sent to compliment Murzafa-jing : and two days after- 
wards another deputation carried six costly Scerpwws ; these are 
garments which are presented sometimes by superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage ; and 
with the Seerpaw8 was carried a white flag on an elephant, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafarjing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in future be always displayed in the midst of the ensigns of his sove- 
reignty. 

• 

On the 15th of December at night ho came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid 'attendance, in which were most of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court : he was received by Mf\ Dupleix and Chun- 
da-sah^b in a tent without the City ; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in this interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the town on his elephant ; but the animal 
was too large to pass under the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
suspended ; whereupon he politely desired to go in the same palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace : here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the preten- 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap- 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
his mother, his wife, and his son. 

The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and 
desired Mr. Dupleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
for the services they had rendered ; they demanded, that the arrears 
of tribute, which they had not paid for three years, Should be remitted ; 
that the countries which they governed, together with several aug- 
mentations of territory they now demanded, should in future he ex- 
empted from tribute to the Mogul government ; and that one half 
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1750 of the riches found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be delivered to 
them. 

It was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
measure .their demands by the concessions which he Bhould make to 
the Pi tan Nabobs : if these obtained all they asked, the whole of his 
dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claimants in the 
same proportion; -and, on the other hand, if they were not satisfied, 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mr. Duplefe 
therefore postponed all other considerations to this important discus- 
sion, and conferred with the Pi tans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution ; but insisted that he himself had 
contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the Soubah 
would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had acquired : 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
conference, told them, that he should relinquish his own pretensions 
to any share of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which might 
distress the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Pitans finding him deter- 
mined* to support the cause of this prince at all events, agreed amongst 
themselves to appear satisfied with the terms he prescribed : which 
were, that their governments should bo augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded ; that their private revenues 
should bo increased by the addition of some lands belonging to the 
crown given to them in farm at low rates ; and* that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzafa-jing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the Soubah ; declaring at the 
same time that N izam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mark of submission : and he on his part swore 
id protect them whilst they remained faithful. 

All dissentions being now in appearence reconciled, feasts and enter- 
tainments ensued, in which Mr. Dupleix spared "no expence to raise in 
his guests a high opinion of the grandeur of his nation by the splendour 
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with which he affected to represent his monarch. Amidst these re- 1750 
joicings was performed the ceremony of installing the Soubah, in the ^ 
throne of the Decan : it was very pompous ; and Mr. Dupleix ap- 
peared, next to the Soubah, the principal actor in it ; for* in the 
dress of a Mahomedan lord of Indostan, with which the prince him- 
self had clothed him, he was the first who paid homage ; after whieh 
he was declared governor for the Mogul of all the countries lying to 
the^south of the river Kristna ; that is, of a territory little less than 
France itself : he likewise received the title of Munaub, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever granted except- 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that 
no money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Mogul’s revenues from all the coun- 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to him, Vho was to account for them to the Soubah : and 
Chunda-sahcb was declared Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of Mr. Dupleix. All the, Mogul and Indian 
lords paid homage, apd made presents : pensions, titles of honor, 
and govanuqents, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he grantod none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. 

The immediate advantages arising to the French East India com- 
pany by ^hesc concessions, were the possession of a territory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Karical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam with its -dependencies, of which the yearly income 
amounted to 144,000 rupees ; in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by tbe French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But these advan- 
tages were small in comparison of those which Mr. Dupleix expect- 
ed to obtain -from £he extensive authority with \ghich he was now 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, be of any validity, unless con- 
firmed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as law- 
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1750 ful acquisitions : it is certain that, imperfect as they were, they 
served greatly to raise the reputation of his importance in the Car- 
natic, where the Soubah of the southern provinces is more respect- 
ed than the great Mogul himself. Even Mahomed-ally appear- 
ed to be confounded by these concessions ; and from Tritchinopoly, 
to which place he had escaped with great difficulty, impowered 
the Morattoe, Baja Janogee, to treat with Mr. Dupleix for the sur- 
render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great Con- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish his pretensions to the 
Nabobship of Arcot, provided Murzafa-jing would give him some 
other government in the territory of Gol-condah, and leave him in 
possession of his treasures, without demanding any account of his 
father An’war-odean Khan's administration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Qol-condali and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day moro necessary. As the power, of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the preservation .of this prince, whose government in a country 
subject to such sudddh revolutions, probably would not be free from 
comnlotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom- 
pany him until he was firmly established in the soubahship ; and 
from experience of the services they were capable* of rendering, this 
offer was accepted without hesitation. 

The treasures of Nazir-jing were computed ‘at two minions ster- 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 pounds : in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer which he had made in the con- 
ference with the Pitan Nabobs to relinquish all pretensions to any 
such advantage by the revolution ; for, besides many valuable jewels, 
it is said, that he received 200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 60,000 pounds to be divided among the officers and troops who 
had fought at the battle of Gingee, and paid 50,000 pounds more 
into the treasury of the French company, for the expences they had 
incurred in the war. The long experience pf Shanavaze Khan in 
the" administration of the Decan rendering his knowledge necessary 
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to the instruction of a new regency, he was invited by Murzafa-jing 1760 
to enter into his service, and came from Cbittapet and made his 
submission. * 

Mr. Dupleix and Murzafa-jing separated with professions of mu- 
tual gratitude and attachment, and the army left the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry on the 4th of January ; the French de tachm ent 
was commanded by Mr. Bussy, and consisted of 300 Europeans, and 
2,t)00 Sepoys, with ten field pieces. The march was continued with- 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they arrived in 
the territory of Cudapah, about sixty leagues from Pondicherry. 

There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the inhabitants of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavalry of Indostan, 
set fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other villages 
in the neighbourhood. The Nabob 6f Cudapah, pretending to be 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it, by attacking the rear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 

A skirmish ensued, and the troops of Cudapah, overpowered by 
numbers retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by 
chance or design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of 
the army which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was ag- 
gravated by the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive : for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war. Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of 
a large body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nabob 
of Cudapah. Mr. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid, if possi- 
ble, all occasions of committing hostilities in the rout to Gol-condah 
interposed, and with much difficulty prevailed on him to suspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of his con- 
duct. Messengers were sent both from Murzafa-jing and* Mr. Bussy : 
to those of Murzafa-jing the Nabob of Cudapah answered, that ho 
waited for their master sword in hand ; but to Mr. Bussy he sent 
word, that he was ready to make submissions to the Soubah through 
his mediation. The difference of these answers stung this prince to 
the quick, and nothing could now stop him •from proceeding to take 
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1750 instant revenge. He told Mr. Bussy, who still attempted to calm 
'■’Y**’' him, that every Pitan in his army was a traitor bom ; and in a very 
few minutes the truth of his assertion was confirmed : for his spies 
brought .intelligence, that the troops of all the three Nabobs were 
drawn up together in battle-array ; that they were posted to defend 
a defile which lay in the road of the army, and that several posts 
'o leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
brought thither some days before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of allegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing, in full march at 
the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their service many of their 
own countrymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed his troops be- 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the, French artillery, after 
a severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the day, and obliged the 
Pitans to retreat ; whan Murzafa-jing, irritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied his troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Bussy, pursued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight of him, but in 
vain : they soon after came up to some of his troops, who were 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
ground. The Nabob of Cudapah had fled out* of the field despe- 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, who finding he could not escape, turned 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of his enemy. Exasperated by this defiance, 
the young prince male a sign to his troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to bo attacked by himself The two elephants were 
driven up close to each other, and Murzafa-jing had his sword up- 
lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting his javelin, drove 
• the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead : 
a thousand arms were aimed at the Nabob, yho was in the same 
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instant mortally wounded ; and the troops, not satisfied with this 1750 
atonement, fell with fury on those of the Nabob, whom they soon 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was pre- 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victory, when the news of Murzafa-jing’s fato struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp, which they found in the utmost confusion ; for large arrears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected all 
the others of sinister intentions. 

But this disaster affected no interest more severely than that of th» 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing : g,nd Mr. Bussy was left without 
pretensions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. 

This officer saw all the desperate consequences of his present situa- 
tion without losing his presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and found them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign might be repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing,* an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to prevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and afterhis death they were continued 
under the same restraint by Murzafa-jing. Mr. Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity pf Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of tho 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the convulsions to which the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to f^he exclusion of Murzafa-jing’s son, and unani- 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car- 
ried into execution, the three princes were released from their con- 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of tho Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophe of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nazir-jing’s death fell in battle fighting against each other, were . 

regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 
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1750 Mr. Bussy immediately advised Mr. Dupleix of this revolution, 

"" Y — and of the dispositions which he had made in favour of Salabat-jing, 
who agreed to confirm all the cessions made by his predecessor, and 
to give still greater advantages to the French nation. On these con- 
ditions, Mr. Dupleix acknowledged his right to the Soubahship, 
with as much ardor as he had asserted that of Murzafa-jing ; and as 
soon as this approbation was received, the army left the country of 
Cudapah, and continued its march to Gol-condah. c 
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rpHE nations of Coromandel, accustomed to see Europeans as- 1751 
"*■ suming no other character than that of merchants, and pay- w v~ 
ing as much homage to the Mogul government as was ex- 
acted from themselves, were astonished at the rapid progress of the 
French* arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 
pleix, who had shewn -himself at once as great an adept in the poli- 
tics of Indostan, as if he had been educated a Mahomedan lord at the 
court of Delhi : knowing the rivalship which existed between the 
two flattens, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops from Mahomed-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to interrupt the progress of his 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is 
difficult to be accounted for, unless it be imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from England, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Europe. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace was so great, ‘that major Lawrence himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fort 
St. David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October. The assassination of Nazir-jing and its con- 
sequences overwhelmed them with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of the errors they had committed in not con- 
tinuing a body of their troops with the army of that prince. There 
remained, even aftei> his death, a means of snatching from the con- 
querors their laurels, and the fruits of their victory ; for Murzafa- 
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1751 jing, with liis uncle's treasures, moved from Qingee with only a de- 
“"v— ' tachment of liis own army and 300 of the French troops, who march- 
ing without apprehension of danger, observed little military order : 
Mr. Benjamin Robins, at a that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engineer-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack them in their return : discovering in this advice the same 
sagacity which had distinguished his speculations in the abstruser 
sciences, and which renders his name an honour to our country ; 
for there is the greatest probability that tho attack, if well conducted, 
would have succeeded, and the treasures of Nazir-jing have been 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of Pondicherry. Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when captain Cope, the commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the officers, they unanimously declared 
it rash and impracticable. 

Mahomed-ally, still more" perplexed and dispirited than the Eng- 
lish, had no hopes of preservation but in their assistance, which he 
pressingly solicited at the same time that he was capitulating with 
Mr. Duploix for the surrender of TJritchinopoly ; and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheb, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi- 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mahomed-ally to defend the city ; 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Chunda-saheb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by a battalion of 800 ‘Europeans ; and with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of which the governor did not acknowledge his sovereignty. 
Morfiz-ally of Velore, who had temporized, and affected obedience 
to Nazir-jing from «the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im- 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with his relation 
Chundp-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him ; and his 
example determined most of the other chiefs. 
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The countries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 1761 
the peninsula di£ not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed- 
ally, but were lukewarm in his interests* : he therefore sent 2500 
horse, and 3000 Peans, under the command of his brother Abdul- 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle the 
government of Tinivelly, a city lying 160 miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly, and capital of a territory whidh extends to cape Comorin. 
At>dui-rahim met with no resistance from the people of the country, 
but found it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt ; for most of 
the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as much as he 
was indebted to their soldiers, and expected as tlfe price of their de- 
fection that Chunda-saheb would not only remit what they owed to 
the government, but likewise furnish money for the pay of their troops. 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented them from carrying 
their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of revolt manifested 
itself more openly in another part of Mahomed-ally’s dominions. 

Allum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the king of Tan- 
jore, had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where his re- 
putation as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
which he employed to corrupt the garrison, and succeeded so well, 
that the troops created him governor, and consented to maintain the 
city under his authority for Chunda-saheb, whom he acknowledged 
as his sovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between those of Tritchinopoly and 
Tinivelly, and is as expensive as either of them. The city was in an- 
cient times the residence of a prince who was sovereign of all the 
three. Its form is nearly a square 4000 yards in circumference, for- 
tified with a double wall and a ditch The loss of this place, by cut- 
ting off the communication between Tritchinopoly and the countries 
of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed-ally of more than one half of the do- 
minions which a£ this time remained under his jurisdiction. On re- * - 
ceiving the news, captain Cope offered his service to retake it. His 
detachment was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought n6 
* battering cannon from Fort St. David, and there were but two 
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1751 serviceable pieces in the city : with one of these, three field pieces, 
two cohoms, and 1 50 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers 
Abdul-wtfhab Khan ; and on the day that they arrived in sight of 
Madura, they were joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. 
There were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
fired through one of them *on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
molished a part of it, although not sufficient to make the breach ac- 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne- 
cessary either to storm it immediately, or to relinquish the siege, for 
all the shot of th? great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou- 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
if the place should be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans. The firlb wall was passed without resistance, and 
at the foot of the breach in the second appeared three champions, 
one of them a very bulky man in compleat armour, who fought man- 
fully with their swords, and wounded several t>f the forlorn hope, but 
were at last with difficulty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breach, they were severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and tlio 
fire of matchlocks ; notwithstanding which they gained tlffe parapet, 
where the enemy had on each side of the entrance raised a mound of 
eaiili, on which they had laid horizontally some palm trees separated 
from each other, and through these intervals they thrust their pikes- 
At the bottom of the rampart witliin the wall, they had made a 
strong retrenchment, with a ditch ; and three or four thousand men 
appeared ready to defend this work with all kinds of arms. The 
troops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
were disabled, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed : 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Cope prepared to return to Trit- 
chinopoly, and blew the cannon to pieces, for want of means to 
carry it away. The troops of Maliomed-ally, encouraged by this re- 
pulse, no longer concealed their disaffectien and 500 horse, with 
1000 Peons, went over* to Allum Khan before the English broke up 
their camp, and two or three days after near 2000 more horsemen 
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deserted likewise to the enemy. At the same time that the army 1751 
and dominions <jf Mahomed-ally were thus reduced, he received ad- “ 1 
vice that Chunda-saheb was preparing to march from Arcot to be- 
siege Tritchinopoly ; he now more strenuously represented his dis- 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, offering to give the 
company a territory of considerable revenue contiguous to the bounds 
of Madrass, and promising likewise to defray all the expenses of their 
assistance. 

It was the time of harvest, which on the coast of Coromandel*is 
divided equally between the lord of the land and the cultivator ; and 
Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish his new acquisitions, by ordering 
small white flags to be planted almost in every field to which he laid 
claim : these flags were seen from Fort St. David extending round 
the bounds, and some of them were even planted within the company’s 
territory : the insolence of these marks of sovereignty stung 
the English, and rouzed them from their lethargy : they concluded 
that Mr. Dupleix, from* the same spirit of dominion, . would not fail . 
to impose extravagant duties on their trade' passing through the 
counto.es of which he had taken possession ; and this reflection con- 
vincing them that their own ruin would be blended ^with that of 
Mahomed-ally, they determined to accept the offers he made, and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their power. 

In the beginning of April, a body of 600 Europeans, of which 
50 were cavalry, *and 100 Caflres, 1000 Sepoys, with eight field 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Gingen, who 
was ordered to remain near Fort St. David until he should be joined 
by Mahomed-ally’s tSroops from Tritchinopoly : for the English 
were determined not to appear as principals in the war. . After wait- 
ing six weeks, captain Gingen was joined by 600 horse and 1000 
Peons ; he then proceeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a large and strong pagoda garrisoned by 300 ( of 
Ghunda-eaheb’s «troops : this place is situated A0 miles from the 
coast, and commands the high road ; the reduction of it was there- ** * 
fore necessary to preserve the communica^on with Fort St. David : 
the garrison were summoned by the Nabob’s officer to deliever up 
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1751 the place: they refused, and mann'd the walls. The English troops, 
* JJ ‘‘ under cover of a bank, fired at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even* 
ing to make a general assault, when the sight of the scaling ladders 
induced the governor to surrender. Leaving a garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
to the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de- 
tached by captain Cope from Tritcliinopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2J00 foot, the remainder of the Nabob's troops, under the command 
of his brother Abdul- wahab Khan. 

The army, after this junction came in sight of that of Chunda- 
saheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condah. 

- This is a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, situated in 
the great road between Arcot and Tritchinopoly : its principal de- 
fence is a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the bottom, where it is inclosed by a high and strong wall, mostly 
cut out of the solid rpek ; near the summit it is enclosed by another 
wall, and the summit itself is surro ( unded by a third : adjoining to 
the eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a fort built of stofie, con- 
tiguous to which lies a town slenderly fortified with a mud wall. 
The river Val-aru, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of Yol-condah, where it turns to the south, and in this di- 
rection passess close by the western ijide of the rock, and winding 
round it, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southron side 
of the fort' and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and a halfito the southwest of Yol-condah : and in this 
situation the advanced guards~were in sight of those of Chunda-saheb, 
whose camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
’river which runs east before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put him in 
possession of the fort*; and Abdul-wahab Khan, equally sensible of 
the importance of £ha place, made offers likewise to induce him to 
• deliverit up to Mahomed-ally. The man knowing the advantage 
of his post, had given evasive answers to Chunda-saheb ; and replied 
to Abdul-wahab Kahn, that he waited to see a battle before he gave 

up 
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up his fort to either ; but nevertheless he entered into a negotiation 1751 
with both, which lasted a fortnight, and during this time neither of '“v — 
the armies made any motion : at length captain Gingen, irritated by 
his prevarications, determined to treat him as an e^pny ; byt before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north- , 
west of the rock of Yol-condah, where they were in readiness to in- 
tercept the approach of Chunda-saheb ; for it was not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as he should 
be attacked. This disposition being made, a large detachment of 
Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud-wall, and then setting fire to the town, ad- 
vanced to the stone fort ; but this they, found too strong to be assaulted 
before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as was foreseen, immediately* sent a messenger to acquaint 
Chunda-saheb that he was ready to admit his troops into the place. 

The next morning, at .break of day, the French battalion was. dis- 
covered marching towards the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry ; and.the Indian army of Chunda-saheb, which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 12,00$ horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding these motions, the English offi- 
cersywasted so much time in deliberation, that the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt 
was made to intercept them ; when too late, it was determined to 
give thq enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were so much affected by them that they 
marched to the enemy with irresolution. As they approached, a 
cannonade ensued, and a shot struck one of the French .tumbrils, 
which blowing up wounded some of their Europeans, and frightened 
so much a hundred more, who were posted near it, that they ran 
away with Mr. d’Auteuil at their head to the fort of Yol-condah, 
where they were admitted ; and from hence they immediately began 
to fire from 14 pifees of of cannon upon the English battalion. This ■ 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too high, flung the .troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
likewise discovering fear, the whole battalion were seized With a 
4 panic. 
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1751 panic. The captains Gingen, Dalton, Kilpatrick, and lieutenant 
Clive, endeavoured to rally them, but in vain ; for they retreated in 
great confusion, without stopping until they reached the camp. 
Abdul-irahab rode up and upbraided them in the strongest 

terms for their cowardice, bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : and to compleat the shame of 
this day, the company of Caffres remained likewise on the field for 
some time, and then marched off in good order, bringing away 'the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved with common resolution, the 
enemy would probably have been defeated ; for Abdul- wahab Khan 
had prevailed on one of then generals, who commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to him on the field of battle, which body was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear- 
ance of defection flung Chunda-saheb into such perplexity, that he 
did not venture to pursue the English, over whom he would other- 
wise have had every advantage. 

The panic did not cease with the day, but operated so strongly 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worse consequences, determined to re- 
move ^the troops from the sight of an enemy they so much^dreaded, 
and at midnight broke up the camp, and marching with great expe- 
dition in the road leading to Tritchinopoly, arrived the next evening 
at the streights of Utatoor, distant about 25 miles from that city : a 
part of the range of mountains which bounds the province of Arcot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, and some hills 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles far- 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, which render them impassable 
to an army encumbered with carriages. The, company of grenadiers 
consisting of 100 men, together with 100 Caffres and Topasses, with 
twe field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights : the main body encamped in 
the valley ;*and in order to secure the rear of the camp, some Euro- 
. peans were .placed in the fort of Utatoor, winch lies about two 
miles south of the Streights. * 

The next day the enemy took the same rout, and for the oonveniency 
of water halted about eight miles from the streights. A few days 

after 
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after about 100 of their horse appeared in sight of the village 1751 
riding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance : captain Gin- 
gen, with several *£ the principal officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to be there, who were so much offended; at this Jbravado, 
that seven of them mounted their horses, and sallied with 12 troopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the parfy : they retreated as the English 
approached, sometimes halting as if they intended to stand the shock, 
an& in this manner led them three miles from the village, when they 
galloped away .at full speed and disappeared. The English had not 
proceeded^ mile in their return to the catop, when they discovered 
a body of near 3,000, horse coming out of a neighbouring thicket, 
where they were posted in ambuscade, and from hence had detached 
the party which appeared at the village. The Sepoys were ordered 
to disperse, and the horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forwards so briskly, that only four or five of the enemy's squadrons 
had time*to fling themselves in their way : these were attacked sword 
in hand, and the troops, cut their way through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Maskelyne and three troopers, who were made 
prisoners ; the rest gained the village ; but all the* Sepoys were cither 
killed c^taken. Mr Maskelyne was soon after released by Ohunda- 
saheb, to whom he gave his parole ; for the French, who were at 
this time as cautious as the English of appearing principals in the 
war, affected to have no authority over the prisoners. ‘ The ill suc- 
cess of this inconsiderate excursion, encreased the diffidence which 
the soldiers entertained of their officers ; who began likewise to dis- 
agree amongst themselves, concurring in nothing but in thinking 
that the enemy were much too strong for them. 

The next day Chunda-saheb encamped within five miles of the 
village, and employed two days in reconnoitring the ground quite up 
to the streights. On the third, the 13th of July, their whole army ' 
was discovered advancing in battle-aTrAy. Several parties of cavalry 
preceded the line, apd came on each flank of th6 village j and soon 
after appeared a laody of 4,000 Sopoys with sevej pieces of cannon, 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowly and - 
in good order : the cavalry brought up the^ rear ; and were soon after 
rejoined by the other parties which had been sent forward; excepting a 

few 
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lyfcj few squadrons which galloped on, and stationed themselves between 
"* > »**-' the village and the straights. Captain Dalton ^ad began to fire 
from his two field pieces, when he received ordew to -quit hie ppst, 
and join the main body, which had advanced a little way from, the 
ftftnq i to favour hi* retreat : the near approach of the enemy rtow 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many difficulties ; 
however to oonceal his intentions from them as long as possible, 
be first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
sight behind the village, and then ordered the two figld pieces to be 
sent to bim ; after which the rest of the detachment marcheg} through 
the village ,and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
the enemy discovered their intention: as soon as they were con- 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy’s whole cavalry, divided 
into two bodies, came galloping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them : the men* did not lose cojirage, and by a heavy 
fire' obliged them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
mov ing slowly on toward the camp, had not .proceeded far before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and ssTfounded. 
them again. The Caffres, Topasses, and a platoon of Europeans 
kept up a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers continually presented 
and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 
and by this reserve constantly deterred the cavalry from eWrging : 
in this manner they made their retreat good* to the entrance of 
the strcights, where the ground being rocky, hindered the enemy’s 
horse from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
goA order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a small 
distance of the whole force now united with eight pieces of ^i, 
in front ; they at first appeared determined to stand their ground, a qd 
bring oufa general actum ; hut finding themselves severely gn-llnd by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole dine, advan ced upon 
them, ’they gave way, and lost 800 men before they got out of oannon- 
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shot : their cannon ■were ill served, and did bat little damage, and 1W1 
the French battalion never appeared until the firing ceased, when ' m 
they were discdVbred taking possession of the village, in the rear of 
which the rest of the army likewise pitched* their tents. 0 
" Altho’ the post in the streights was deemed defensible, it was feare^ 
from the great superiority of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, end Sepoys, 
that he would detach a body of men, and post it between the camp 
and Tritchinopoly, from which city the army drew all its provisions 
across the two largest rivers in the Carnatic. From this apprehension 
it was determined to retreat without delay, and the army decamped 
silently in the night ; they never halted till two the next day, fa- 
tigued to excess with a march of eighteen hours, performed without 
refreshment in the hottest season of this sultry climate, and after the 
fatigues they had endured in the action of the preceding day. Luckily 
the enemy’s cavalry were so dispirited with the loss they then sus- 
tained, that they never attemptod to interrupt the retreat : they how- 
ever followed at a distance, and before night took post within three 
miles of the army, which was now arrived within sight of Tritchi- 
nopoly^ and encamped close to the northern bank of the Coleroon. 

Thisriver is a principal arm of another called the Caveri, which 
has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on 
the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of Mysore, 
runs 400 miles before it reaches Tritchinopoly. About five miles to 
the north-west of this city the Caveri divides itself into two principal 
arms. ‘The northern is called the Coleroon, and disembogues at 
Devi-Cotah : the other retains the name of Caveri ; and about 
twenty miles to the eastward of Tritchinopoly begins to send forth 
Beveral huge branches, all of which pass through the kin g d ^B » of 
Tanjore, and are the cause of the great fertility of that ooadby. 

For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon and 
Caveri are in no part tWo miles asunder, in many scarcely one ; and 
at Coiladdy, a fort fifteen miles to the east of Tritchinopoly, \he 
two streams approach so near to each other, thaf the people of the 
country have been obliged to up a large and strong BmnsJ of 
earth to keep them from Uniting again. The long slip of land en- 
closed by the two channels between Coiladdy and the place where 
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1751 the two streams first separate, is called the island of Seringham, fa- 
mous throughout Indosfcan for the great pagoda from which it derives 
its name. This temple is situated about a mile*ffc>m the western 
extremity of the island, #t a small distance from the bank of the 
Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These 
incloSures are 350 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the middfe 
of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to the four cardinal points. 
The outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
way to the south is ornamented with pillars, several of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those 
which form the roof are still larger : in the inmost inclosure are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Seringham, and nearer to 
the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jum- 
bakistna : but this has only one inclosure. The extreme veheration 
in which Seringham is held, arises from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be worshipped 
by the ^ god Brama. Pilgrims from all parts of* the peninsula come 
here to obtain absolution, and none come without an offering of 
money ; and a large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, maintained without labour by the^liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness which knows no wants ; and, sensible of the happiness 
of their condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point the brand, flaming from 
the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranquility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
turbed, and the temple to endure such pollutions as it had never 
before«been exposed ta * • 

The English battalion took possession of Pitchandah, a fortified 
pagoda situated on Hie northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 
to the east of Seringham: the rest of the army encamped along'the 
9 river 
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river near the pagoda. The camp was only accessible by the high, 1751 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields, which ‘ m » - 
being at this season overflowed, formed a morass not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the army soon found difficulties in getting previsions 
which could now only be brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis- 
tress would be greatly increased by the enemy’s sending a strong de- 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
was therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders were given for 
the whole army to cross the river. 

The Coleroon, like all the other rivera on the coast of Coromandel, 
is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, which depend on 
the rains that fall on the mountains of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at this time it was scarcely 
fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores were trans- 
ported before day-light in' two large flat boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses. The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces : and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, with four of the field pieces, was passing. This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, 
and cannonaded it ; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but 
the grenadiers, who formed the rear-guard, brought it off, and the 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or three 
tumbrils, find one small iron gun belonging to the Nabob. 

The English troops, as well as those of the Nabob, entered the pa- 
goda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the fust 
inclosures, which affording room much more than sufficient* for their 
reception, they complied with the earnest sollicitations of the Bramins, 
imploring them to cany the stain of their pollutions no nearer the ha- 
bitation of the idoL It was evident this post might have been defended 
against the enemy’s whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in the pagoda were near enough to have kept the commu- 
nication open : but the spirit of retreat still so strongly possessed the 
army, that they suspected the outward wall <S Seringham to be in a 
ruinous condition, and thought the extent of it too gnat to be da- 
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1751 fended by bo small a force. Indeed the English battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and the Nabob's troops could not be depended 
on. It was therefore determined, as the last resource, to take shelter 
under the walls of Trite Jiinopoly, and this resolution was put in ez> 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoly lies about 90 miles inland from the 
coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bank of the 
Caveri, and about a mile and a half south-east from Seringham. 4 It 
is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2000 yards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet : the inward is 
much stronger, being 30 feet high, with a rampart of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to the top, where it is 10 feet 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high; in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is an interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, but 
never quite dry. In the northern part of the city stands ifrbck 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent, country is discovered for many 
miles round. 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the Nabob’s troops on the southern side : captain 
Cope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the year, remained within the walls. 1 • • « ,V < u 

Chunda-saheb and the French took possession of Setingham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the Nabob’s army ; and in the beg inning 
of August they sent a strong detachment to attack Coiladdy, amud 
fort' about a mile to the east of the' great blink which tftfmfaintflfl the- 
island of Seringham, arid the only post’ which still held out for the 
Nabob. ’ Captain Qdngen, informed of this motion, ' detached 1 20 Eu- 
ropeans and 100 TSepoys, under the command of ensign Trader, 
reinforce the garrison.* This officer defended the fort very gallant ly 
for several days, . until it Vas so shattered as’ to Tbe no . longer tenable : . 
he then received orders to draw off his 4 men in the night ; and a de- 
tachment 
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taohment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1751 
the fort on. the southern bank of the Caveri, in order to cover his re- V “T'" 
treat : but the S&poys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europeans were firing from the wall to amuse thq enemy, 
threw themselves precipitately into the water all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, who increased 
itlby fixing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault the 
fort; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into the river, 
and throwing away their arms, with difficulty joined the covering 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 
and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the rest of 
his army to the east of Tritchinopoly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David Shw, with great anxiety, their 
efforts to support Mahomed-ally, frustrated by the retreat of his army 
out of the CaVnatic, where he now no longer possessed a single district : 
and Verdachelum, the only fort to the north of the Coleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
polygar. The ships • from Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachmSht of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy 'of 
stores, were sent from Fort St. David in the middle of July to relieve 
it ; but every good officer being already in the field, there remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could be prudently in- ' 
trusted. The governor Mr. Saunders therefore requested Mr. Bigot, 
one of the council, and a man of resolution, to proceed withthe de- 
tachment until it should be out of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it ibrw&Mhunder the command of the military officer to Tritchinopoly. 
Lieutenant Clive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 

Tbit young man, .soon after the' reduction Of Devi-Cotah, bad re- ' 
assumed ther mercantile service Of the company, in which he first went 
to India r and from that time had held the office of commissary for 
supplying the European troops with provisions. In' the prosecution of 
this employment, "as well as from his love of enterprise, he had Ac- 
companied the asmy from thA beginning of this campaign, until they 
began to retreat befdfre the enemy at Vol-oondah. The detachment 
surprized the Polygar’s troops at midnight, who took flight at the 

first. 
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1751 first fire, and the convoy entered Verdachelum without any loss. 

■— v— From hence Mr. Pigot sent the detachment through the country of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritchinopoly, which they 
joined without interruption ; The French at this time not having 
crossed the Caveri. He then returned from Verdachelum to Fort 
St. David, accompanied by Mr. Clive,* 12 Sepoys, and as many ser- 
vants : in their way they were surrounded by the Polygar’s troops, 
who with matchlocks harassed this little party some hours, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of the attendants. The ammunition 
of the rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, and Mr. 
Pigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the 'middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re- 
inforcement to Tritchinopoly, Where the discontent which prevailed 
among st the officers made it necessary to remove several of them at a 
t.imft when there were very few fit to succeed to their posts : a cap- 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Mr. Clive, who proceeded 
with a detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by another from Devi-Cotah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who t6ok the command of the whole, which, united, contfisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
whilst the event remained doubtful, suffered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritchinopoly: and 
this being the only rout by which the English from the sea-coast 
could now gain the city, the fort of Devi-Cotah began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The. French detached 
from Coiladdy 30 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the village of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore ; the high road led through .the village* and 
both anxious to get possession of it, entered it hastily at the «an»A time 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which the French officer 
was despewt^ly mounded, and 10 Of his Europeans were on 

which tire rest with the Sepoys took flight; and the English «»«ir»ng 
a circuit of several miles, to avoid the enemy’s Camp, a rriv ed safe at 
the city. ... 


Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding these reinforcements, the English battalion at 1751 
Tritchinopoly did # not exceed 600 men ; whereas th«T French had v “— 
900, and the troops of Chunda-saheb outnumbered the Nabob’s ten 
to one. The strength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difficult ; but the Nabob’s army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving his affairs, exhausted his treasures, and 
his revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
countries which furnished them. 

Captain Clive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 
of August, represented this situation of affairs to the presidency, and 
proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of Chunda- 
eaheb in the territory of Arcot ; offering to lead the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy’s 
force from Tritchinopoly. Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 
the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the great®f“!orce that could be collected for this enterprize. The 
detachment, when compleated, nevertheless, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been*in action, and four of these six were young men 
in the mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his ex- 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Conjeveram, a con- 
siderable town with alarge pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100 men ; on which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, desiring that 1 
two 18 pounders might be sent after him without delay. On the 
31st he halted Within lo miles of Arcot, where the enemy’s spies re- 
ported, that they had discovered the English marching with unconcern 
through a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; and this cir- 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave the garrison so high an 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly 
abandoned the forfj and a few hours after the English entered the city, 
which had no walls' or defences ; tend marching through 100,000 
spectators, who gazed *on them with admiration and respect, took pos- 
session of the fort, in which they found a large quantity of lead and 

gun- 
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1751 gun-powder, with 8 pieces of cannon, from 4 to 8 pounders. The 
merchants had, for security, deposited in the fort effects to the value 
of 50,000 pounds, but these were punctually restored to the owners ; 
and this judicious abstemiousness conciliated many of the principal 
inhabitants to the English interest. The fort was inhabited by 3 or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable him to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
the enemy would soon recover from their fright, and return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them ; and on the 4th of September marched out with the greatest 
part»of his men, and four field pieces : in the afternoon he discovered 
the fugitive garrison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timeiy, a fort situated 6 miles south-west of the city. They had 
a field piece, managed by two or three Europeans, from which they 
fired at a great distance, and killed a camfel and wounded a Sepoy : 
but as soon as they saw the English within musket-shot, retreated to 
the hills in their rqar ; upon which the English' returned to the fort. 

The troops marched out again on the 6th, and found the enemy 
drawn up within gun-shot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a ditch ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur- 
rounded likewise withabank much higher than that of the grove ; but by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choakgd up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field piedfes, which 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs wounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 
to movti behind dbme neighbouring buildings, from which ensign Glass 
was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
of the tank, whilst another, under the command of lieutenant Btdkley, 
pushed to attack the enemy in front. Both gained the banks, and gave 
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their fire at the same instant, amongst numbers crowded together in 1751 
the tank ; which immediately put them to flight The troops then ^ 
took possession of the village under the walls of the fort, and sum- 
moned the governor. Messages passed, during which his spies dis- 
covered that the English had no battering cannon, which intelligence 
determined him not to surrender. Several shells were therefore 
thrown into the fort from a cohorn mortar, which proving ineffec- 
tual, the troops marched back to Arcot, and the enemy’s cavalry 
hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out of the reach of 
their fire. 

The garrison remained in the fori 10 days, diligently employed in 
many necessary works ; and the enemy, now augmented to 3000 men, 
imputing this intermission of their sallies to fear, encamped within 
three miles of the town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fori. C aptain jClive determined to take advantage fcf their security ; 
and on the 14th of September marched out, two hours after mid- 
night, with the greatest pari of his garrison, and entering their camp 
by surprize, found them, as he expected, asleep. The troops beat 
up the cjynp from one end to the other, firing continually on numbers 
taking flight on all sides with shrieks and confusion : the terror was so 
great that very few made use of their arms, and even these few, after 
a single discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fu- 
gitives ; and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight. 

This success was obtained without the loss of a man. 

The two 18 pounders, which had been demanded from Madrass, 
with some military stores, were at this time on the road, but escorted 
only by a fe\v Sepoys ;’and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sent 
a large detachment, which took possession of the great pagoda of 
Conjever&m ; 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, were 
sent from the fort to dislodge them, and on their arrival found the 
pagoda abandoned ; the enemy having retreated to a fort in the 
neighbourhood, inhere they were continually reinforced from the 
main body. Much depending on the safe arrival of the convoy, 
captain Clive, reseryftg only $0 Europeans and 50 Sepoys for the 
guard of the fort, sen| all the rest to strengthen the detachment 
which escorted it. On this the enemy changed their design, and re- 
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1751 turned hastily to the city in expectation that an assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a part of the garrison, would en- 
courage the inhabitants to rise ; and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon as it was dark, and surrounded 
the fort. Their musketry, from the adjacent houses, kept a con- 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and ,this attack producing no effect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound the attention of the garrison, from whom they sustained 
several discharges of musketry without quitting their ground. At 
last some grenades were thrown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the horses, flung their cavalry into such confusion that 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered their spirits, and made such another attack at the other 
gate where they were received and beaten off as at the first point. Their 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when tlie 'EUglish de- 
tachments, with the convoy, entered the town, upon which they 
abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the -garrison, betrayed no 
symptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchinopoly, who in their rout were 
joined by his son Raja-saheb, with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 
and together with the troops already collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 23d of September, aud Haja-saheb 
fixed his head-quarters in the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Clive finding himself on the point of being closely be- 
sieged, determined to make one. vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
hie men. On the 24th at noon, the greatest part of the garrison, with 
the four field *f»e<fes, sallied out of the north-west c gate : this faced a 
street which, after continuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the feast, and formed another street^ at the end of 
which on the left hand was situated the Nabob's palace. This fronted 

another street, which striking to the south, continued on the eastern 

side 
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siJe of the fort The square interval between these three streets and 1751 
the northern wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inclosures, 
Captain Clive in&nding to place the enemy between two fires, ordered 
a platoon under the command of ensign Gla$s to march up the street 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up tothe palace, and ad- 
vanced himself with the main body along the street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troopB, with four field pieces, were 
drawn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap- 
tain Clive’s party no sooner came in sight of them than a hot can- 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only 30 yards 
The French in a few minutes were driven from tlieir guns, and ran 
into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Baja-saheb had taken 
possession of all the houses in the street ; and secure under this cover, 
kept up a continual fire from their musketry with such good aim, that 
14? men, who pushed to bring away the French guns, were all either 
killed or WounSed. There was on one side of the street a large Choul- 
try : these are buildings Intended for the reception of travellers, covered 
and inclosed on three sides with walls, but open in front, where, instead 
of a wall, the roof is ’supported by. pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy’s can- 
non, and ordered them to enter the Choultry ; from hence the artillery 
men stepping out and retreating into it immediately after they had per- 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
their field pieces until they had recoiled into the north street. The 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceeded to 
-the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass’s 
platoon returned at the- same time : these had encountered and put to 
flight 3 or 4s00 of the enemy’s Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the street through whjah 
they intended to pass to the palace ; where, by this interruption, they 
were prevented from arriving in time to render the service expected 
from them. The garrison suffered this day the loss of 15 Europeans, 
who were either- lulled on the spot, or died afterwards of their wounds ; 
amo ngst them was lieutenant Trtshwith/ who perceiving a Sepoy 
from a window taking aim at captain Clive* pulled him on one aide, 
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1751 upon which the Sepoy, changing his aim, shot lieutenant Trenwith 
through the body. Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, with 16 
other men, was likewise disabled. This sally would be condemned 
by the rules of war established in Europe, for they forbid the besieged 
to run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to strain the rules calcu- 
lated for one system, to the service of another differing so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe. 

The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Yeloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person ; and took possession of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of sustaining 
the impending siege. Its extent was more than a mile in circum- 
ference. The walls were in many places ruinous : the rampart too 
narrow to admit the firing of" artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
built ; several of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch ' Wls in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked up : there was 
between the foot of the walls and the ditch a space about 10 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this had no parapet at the scarp 
of the* ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
to the east ; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates was, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing the ditch. The garrison 
had from their arrival employed themselves indefatigably to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to bum down 
several of the nearest houses, but without success ; for these having no 
wood-work in their construction, excepting the "beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze : of these houses the enemy's infantry 
took possession, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the garrison before night, when they retired. At midnight, 
ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and some barrels of gun-powder, 
to blow up two T>f the houses which most annoyfed the fort. This 
party were let down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houses 
without being discovered? made the explosion, but with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended effect : at their return the rope, 
- by 
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by which ensign Glass was getting into the fort, broke, and he wab by 1751 
the fell rendered incapable of farther duty ; so that, at the beginning v — v— 
of the siege, the garrison was deprived of the service of four of the 
eight officers who set out on the expedition ; for one was kijled, two 
wounded, and another returned to Madrass ; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys : these were be- 
sieged by 150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
garrison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send away all the 
inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
to pass through their guards without molestation : amongst those who 
remained was a mason, who had for many years been employed in the 
fort ; he gave information that there was an aqueduct under ground, 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable t bnr Tflf drain the only reservoir of water in the fort : the man 
was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent 
the mischief, by choaking up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. 

For 14 days, the enemy, not yet # furnished with battering cannon, 
carried on the siege by firing from the houses with musketry; and a 
bombardment from four mortars. The bombardment did little da- 
mage, and to avoid the effect of the musketiy, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on the ramparts, excepting the few imme- 
diately necessary to prevent a surprize : but notwithstanding "this pre- 
caution/ several were killed, and more wounded : for the enemy, 
secure in the houses, and firing from resting places, took such excel- 
lent aim, that thpy often hit a man when nothing but his head ap- 
peared above the parapet ; and in this manner three serjeants were 
killed, who at different times singly accompanied captain Clive in 
visiting the works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after his arrival, pre- 
tended to be dissatisfied with Raja-saheb, and removed his troops to 
a different part of the city, from whence he sent a messenger, inviting 
the garrison to make a sally on the quarters of Raja-saheb, in which 
he offered to assist them with his whole force. Captain Clive mis- 
trusted his professions, but considering the advantage of keeping 
such a number of the enemy's troops inactive, preWhded to approve 
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1751 of the proposal, and carried on for several days a correspondence, until 

Mortiz-ally, suspecting his scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

• 

On the 24th of October, the French troops received from Pondi- 
cheriy two 1 8 pounders^* arid seven pieces of smaller calibre, and im- 
mediately opened a battery to the north-west, which was so well 
served, that their very first shot dismounted one of the 18 ^pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis- 
mounted : after which it was employed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy's artillery. The three 
field pieces were likewise cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing without much 
opposition, in six days beat down all the wall lying between two 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fifty feet. In the mean 
time the garrison were employed in making works fcg^Jefend ^ : a 
trench was dug just under the rampart? and behind that at some dis- 
tance another ; both of which were scattered with crows feet, and 
behind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast-work ; from whence a row df pallisadoes was carried along on 
each end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the pa- 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towers which flanked 
the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on the flat roof 
of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In these em- 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the officers contributed their la- 
bour equally with the common men ; and the enemy, informed of 
these preparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another : they had by. this time burst one of 
their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery which they erected to the south-west 

The garrison intending to convince Raja-saheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensibly necessary, thickened 
the highest tqyrer #{ the ramparts, and then raised on the top of it> 
mound of earth to such a height as commanded the palace oyer the 
interjacent houses. Qn the top of this mound -they hoisted a vast 
piece of cannoiij sent, according to the tradition pf the fort, from 
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Delhi, by Aureng-zebe, and said to have been drawn by 1000 yoke of 1751 
oxen. There were several iron balls belonging to it, each ‘weighing * — 
72 pounds. The Cannon was laid on the mound, and loaded with 
30 pounds of powder, which was fired bjr a train carried Jo a con- 
siderable distance on the ground. The shot went through the palace,, 
to the no small terror of Raja-sabeb and his principal officers ; and as 
this was the only effect intended, the cannon was fired only once in 
th^ day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-quarters : 
on the fourth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate this affront, filled up a 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate*, with earth well 
ramm’d down, and upon this base raised a square mound of earth to 
such a height as commanded not only the gate, but likewise every part 
within the fort : from hence they intended to fire on the rampart with 
musketry and two small pieces of cannon. They were suffered to go on 
with then work until they hadcompleated it and mounted the cannon, 
when the garrison began to firo from the reserved 18 pounder, and in 
less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at once with 50 
men stationed on it ; some of whom, were killed and many disabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guards which sur- 
rounded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, -carried on a 
constant correspondence with Madrass and Fort St. David,; where the 
company’s agents were very sollicitous to relieve them, and having re- 
ceived some recruits from Europe, formed a party of 100 Europeans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out from Madrass under the command of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they had advanced 30 miles in their way to 
Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatore by 2000 of 
Raja-saheb’s troops detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces 
from the city. The English party having no cannon, were so severely 
annoyed by the enemy’s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made a push with all his Europeans to drive them from their guns. 

The attempt succeeded, but not. without a sharp contestant which 20 of 
the English and tfro of their oflteerawera killed, and*a greater number 
wounded. This losa deterred the rest from continuing their march* 
and they retreated tft Bonamalee* a fort built by the Moors, and at 
this time belonging to the company, 15 miles west of liadrass. 
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51 On the 24th of October the enemy opened their battery to the 
south-west : the part of the wall against which they directed their fire 
was in a very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than # any other to the fire from the houses. The 
garrison therefore kept up a constant fire of musketry against the 
battery, and several times drove the enemy out of it, but the breach 
notwithstanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of suc- 
cour from the settlements ; but at this time their spirits were raised 
by the hopes of other resources. A body of 6000 Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about 30 miles from Arcot : they 
liad been hired to assist Maliomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but tho 
retreat of the English, and the Nabob's troops to Tritchinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre- 
judice, that the Nabob’s affairs were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were suspected of having little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive 
had found means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to request their approach to his relief ; the messenger returning 
safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that he would not delay a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whose 
behaviour had now first convinced him that the English could fight. 

Raja-saheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent*a flag of 
truce on the 30th of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He offered honourable terms to the garrison, and a large sum 
of money to captain Clive ; and if his offers* were not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Chunda- 
saheb’s cause, treated Raja-saheb’s offers of money with contempt ; and 
said, that*he had "too good an opinion of his prudefice to believe that 
he would attempt to storm, until he had got better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army was composed. As toon as the messenger 
was dispatched, the flag of truce was pulled down ; but the enemy not 
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understanding the rules of European war, numbers of them remained 1751 
near the ditch parleying with the Sepoys, and persuading them to de- 
sort. The croud At.* is several times warned to retire, but continuing 
to disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small arms, 
which killed several of them. 

Lieutenant limis’s party, reinforced to the number of 150 Euro- 
peans, and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the oom- 
maftd of Capt. Killpatrick ; and on the 0th of November a detachment 
of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am- 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
the town ; but finding every street and avenue barricaded, they con- 
tented themselves with plundering and setting fire to some houses in 
the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 

By this time the enemy had, from thfiir battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex- 
tended near 3(f yards ; but the ditch before it was full of water, and 
not fordable : and the garrison had counterworked this breach with 
the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Rajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer he had received to his sum- 
mons, and alarmed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach- 
ment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort. In the evening 
a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, and at midnight 
another came with a particular account of all the enemy’s dispositions, 
and of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by 
the signtfl of three bombs. Captain Clive, almost exhausted with 
fatigue, laid down to sleep, ordering himself to be awakened at the 
first alarm. 

It was the 14 th oi November, ami the festival which comme- 
morates the murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened to 
fall out at this time. This is celebrated the Mahomedans ofln- 
dostan with a kind of religious madness, some acting and others be- » 
wailing the catastrophe of their saints with so much energy, that 
several die of the excesses they commit : they are likewise persuaded, 
that whoever falls in battle, against unbelievers, durin g any of the 
days of this ceremony, shall instantly be translated into the higher 
paradise, without stopping at any of the intermediate purgatories. 
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1751 To the enthusiasm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
▼ of inebriation ; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of Dang, a plant which 
either stupifies, or excites the most desperate excesses of rage. Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Rajah-salieb ad- 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came with ladders to 
every part of the walls that were accessible, there appeared four prin- 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two were allotted to the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down ; but the elephants, wounded by the musketry, soon 
turned, and trampled on those who escorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it with a mad kind of intrepidity, whilst num- 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-braye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those who were employed in the attack : these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the first trench before the 
defenders gave fire ; it fell heavily, and every shot did execution : 
and a number of muskets were loaded in readiness, which those be- 
hind delivered to the first rank as fast as they qould discharge them. 
The two pieces of cannon from the top of the house fired likewise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, who were driven off in 
the same manner : in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the fausse-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, back again over the ditch. At the 
bifeach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and seventy men 
embarked on it \o cross the ditch, which was flanked by two Held 
pieces, one in each tower : the raft had almost gained the fausse-braye, 
when captain Clive observing that the gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the management of one of the field pieces himself, and in three 
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or four discharges flung them into such confusion that they overset 1751 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch ; where some of them where ^ 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swam 
back and left the raft behind. • # 

In these different attacks the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and employed themselves earnestly in carrying off their dead. Amongst 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fausse-braye 
of the northern breach : he had distinguished himself with great 
bravery in the attack, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off his body, exposing him- 
self during the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss during the storm was computed 
to be not less than 400 men killed and wounded, of whicli very few 
were Europeans, for ipost of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro- 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number which repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers included, and 120 
Sepoys ; and these, besides, serving five -pic£es of cannon, expended 
12,000 mjisket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their camion and with musketry from the houses : at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a truce allowed until four : they then recommenced and continued 
their fire smartly till two in the morning, when on a sudden it ceased 
totally; and at day-break, intelligence was brought that the whole 
army had abandoned the town with precipitation. On receiving 
this joyful news, tlfc garrison immediately marched "into the enemy's 
quarters, where they found four pieces of artillery, four mortars, and 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 
the fort. During the time that the garrison were shut up in the 
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1751 fort, 45 Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a greater num- 
bcr of both wounded, most of* whom suffered by the enemy’s musketry 
from tin; houses. 

Tims elided this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvan- 
tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in their first cam- 
paign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
by their young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken con- 
stancy, and undaunted courage : and notwithstanding he liad at this 
time neither read books, or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art ; all the resources which he 
employed iu the defence of A root, were such as are dictated by the 
best masters in the science of war. 

In the evening the detachment with captain lvillpatrick entered 
the town, which the army of Ftaja-salieb no sooner quitted than all 
the troops, sent to liis assistance by different chiefs, returned to their 
homes, and there remained with him only those which had been de- 
tached by ills father from Tritclii nopoly. With these and the French 
lie retired to Velore, and pitching his camp close to the eastern side 
of the town, fortified it with stroiig entrenchments. Captain Clive 
leaving captain KiiSpatrick with a garrison in the fort, took the field 
on the i ( Jth of November, with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three 
field pieces, and marched to Timery, which the governor now sur- 
rendered on the first summons : a small garrison was left in this place, 
and the army returned and encamped near the* western side of the 
city, waiting to be joined by the Morattoes. Of these 5000 horse, 
with Morari-row at their head, had proceeded to the southward, and 
1000 under the command of Basin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, 
remained to assist captain Clive ; but, instead of joining him immedi- 
ately, they employed themselves sonic 1 days in plundering the country. 
As they lay encamped with great negligence within a short march of 
Velore, the French troops with Raja-saheb attacked them with suc- 
cess in the night, ^killed 4*0 or 50 of their horses, and plundered their 
camp. After this defeat they came to the English camp, and in- 
treated cafftain Clive to march to the place where they had suffered, 
in hopes of recovering ttieir loss. Their request was complied with 
to keep them in temper ; but nothing was recovered, for the enemy 
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liad earned off and secured the booty. At this time intelligence was 1751 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were approach- 
ing towards ArnF, a strong fort situated about 20 miles to the south 
of Arcot ; on which captain Clive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Raja- 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiring plunder, re- 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without him ; but 
hearing that the French party had retreated to Chittapct, returned 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Raja-salicb 
quitted his encampment near Velorc, and in the night made a forced 
march to Arni, where he was joined by the party from Chittapet. 

The Morattoes still continued unwilling to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy : but, hearing from their spies that the enemy’s re- 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for ltaja-salieb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to march against him as he had 
hitherto shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved ; but 
the Morattoe was not atole to assemble more than GOO of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excursions. The next after- 
noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north * of Arni. Thu enemy, encouraged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of .‘300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately formed, and returned to 
meet them. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous 
post : flic Morattoes were stationed in a grove of palm trees to the 
left ; the Sepoys in a village to the right ; and the Europeans, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open ground, which extended 
about three hundred ‘yards between the grove and the village ; in the 
front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were very 
swampy, and the approach of the enemy’s cannon would have been 
impracticable, had there not been a. causeway leading to the village 
on the right. The French troops, with about 1500 Sepoys, and 
their artillery, marched along the causeway ; arid* the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys were interspersed, moved in a separate 
body to the left, ancl attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 
before the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 
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1751 at a distance. The Morattoes fought in a manner peculiar to them- 
"■“v— ^ selves : their cavalry were armed with sabres, and every horseman 
was closely accompanied by a man on foot, armed wfth a sword and a 
large club ; and some instead of a dub carried a short strong spear : if 
a horse was killed and the rider remained unhurt, he immediately 
began to act on foot ; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
was immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
first foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difference 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be- 
haved with great spirit, and made five successive charges, in every one 
of which they were repulsed by the fire of the enemy’s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village ; but 
their line of march along the causeway was so much galled and en- 
filaded by the English field pieces, that all but the artillery-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and formed in the rice fields an extensive front, which 
reached almost to the grove, where their cavalry were engaged, who 
imagined that this motion was made to reinforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two fiejd pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes ; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to sally from the village and attack the enemy’s artillery. This 
unexpected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
so much, that they immediately began to draw them off and retreat. 
Their example was followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
retreat of these immediately dispirited the horse and foot fighting at 
the grove, who had suffered from the two field pieces sent thither ; and 
this whole wing gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo- 
rattoes. Capt. Clive, with his infantry and field pieces, advanced 
along the causeway in pursuit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in their rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuit ceased. About 50 of 
the French, and 150 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
killed or wounded'- in the action. The English lost no European^ 
and only eight Sepoys ; but of the Morattoes about fifty were either 
killed or disabled. • 1 

The enemy continuing their retreat, crossed the river, and entered 
8 the 
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the town of Arni : which at midnight they quitted in great disorder, 1751 
intending to make the best of their way to Gingee ; and the next 
morning the English entered the town, in which they found many 1 
tents, and a large quantity of baggage. # The Morattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, returned with 400 horses, 
and Raja-saheb’s military chest, in which they found 100,000 rupees. 

A great number of the enemy’s Sepoys came and offered their ser- 
vice to captain Clive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Receiving intelligence from 
them that Raja-saheb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Ami, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, after some altercations, sent out an elephant and 1 5 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Mahomed-ally, but refused to surrender his fort ; which 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 

The French, during the siege of Arcot, had again taken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeveram, and placed in it a garrison of 
30 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, who from hence interrupted the com- 
munication between Arcot and Madrass, and had surprized a party 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
officers Revel and Glass, to whom the French gave quarter, after they 
had murdered five or six Europeans as they lay in their litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain Clive determined 
to avail* himself of the dispersion of Raja-saheb s forces to reduce Con- 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of his own force : for Basin-row, in obedience to orders which he 
had received from his uncle, proceeded with the Morattoes from Ami 
to Tritchinopoly. The French officer at Conjeveram was summoned 
to surrender ; and none of the garrison understanding the English 
language, he ordered his prisoners,' Revel and Glass, to write a 
letter, and acquaint captain Clive, that he intended to expose tiiem 
oft the walls, if^ the pagoda was attacked. Th#y wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their safety would induce him 
to dis continue his operations against the pladfe. The army waited some 
days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madrass ; and 
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1751 as soon as they arrived began to batter in breach at the distance of 
200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but fired very smartly with their 
* musketry, which killed several men at the batter^, and lieutenant 
BulkJey, .reconnoitering the pagoda over a garden-wall in company 
with captain Clivo, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three days before it began to give way, when the gar- 
rison, conscious of their demerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisoners. After ruining the defences of Conjevcram, cap- 
tain Clive sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the rest to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to Fort St. David, to give ail account of his campaign to 
the presidency. 

During these successes in the province of Arcot, Chuiida-salieb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoly. The French battalion fixed their quar- 
ters at a village called Chuekly-polJani, on the southern bank of the 
Caveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-sahcb, for tin* convenience of water, encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Chuckly- 
pollam, which post secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope- 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of Ka- 
ricalfor a train of battering artillery ; and in the beginning of September 
they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
angle of the town, and at the distance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To save the fatigue of carrying on trenches between this post and tlio 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; here 
they mounted three 8 pounders, and three mortars, wliich were defended 
by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepoys. They likewise 
r mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has elrer since obtained 
the name of |jie French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
east from the south-east angle of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two guns on the island of Seringham, from which they fired across 
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the Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com* 1751 
munication of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as v T m 
those on the FreJlch rock, were at too great a distance to make any 
impression on the walls. By these works ajone they hoped Jbo reduce 
the city ; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it was now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which their own panicks had 
been the principal cause : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and had seen much service in Europe ; but having 
had no experience against an Indian army, fell into the error of 
imagining that the cavalry of Chunda-saheb would act with all the 
vigour of which their number and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken possession of posts in which they could do no 
harm to the town, but from which they could not be driven without 
great loss : he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
purpose : and in this intention he kept the greatest part of the bat- 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the town, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

To save that part of the wall against which the enemy's principal 
battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left nothing but 
the parapet exposed ; and the grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis : an entrenchment was flung 
up between the French rock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coflrees were posted, to protect from surprizes 
the Nabob’s cavalry encamped to the south ; and to oppose the enemy’s 
battery in the island, two guns were mounted dose to the southern 
bank of the river. 

To infilade these * the French mounted two guns dn the same side 
of the river ; but were one night driven from this post by captain 
Dalton : they, a few days after, surprised the English entrenchment 
opposite to the French rode, and earned off the captain and nine 
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1751 Coffirees ; and these two were the only enterprises made on either side 
during the month of October. The enemy’s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged fcome houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the town : they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had the 
English mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon- 
dicherry, with as little effect as they were now thrown away against 
Tritdhinopoly. 

But although little was to be feared from the efforts of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
every thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which the 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to desert : the expences 
of the English battalion, which used to be furnished from his treasury, 
began to be defrayed by that of Fort St. David, and he had no reason 
to believe that they would continue to support him any longer than 
there was a probability of extricating him out of his distresses ; and 
these he foresaw would increase every day. Unless he could obtain an 
army equal to that of Chunda-saheb, whose superiority had hitherto 
deterred the English troops from making any vigorous efforts. 

The only prince in the peninsula from whos%situation, power, and 
indination, the Nabob could expect the assistance which he stood so 
much in need of, was the king of Mysore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is bounded to the east by the southern part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopoly ; and to th$ west it extends, in 
Borne parts, within 30 miles of the sea-coast of Malabar. His annual 
revenue is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and the whole nation 
bore a mortal hatred to Chunda-saheb, who during the time that he 
governed Tritchipopoly, formed a design of conquering the country, 
and besieged for several months Caroor, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go- 
vernment was administered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited 
p&wer : to this regent, called in the country, the Dala/way of Mysore, 
Mabomed-ally Applied for assistance ; and finding that the dread of 
Chunda-saheb's successes was not alone a sufficient motive to induce 
him to take up arias, - bb agreed to all the terms which the Mysorean 
demanded, and these were very exorbitant. The Nabob ratified the 
x treaty 
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treaty by his oath, and the Dalaway determined to. assist him with 1751. 
efficacy. In consequence of this negoci&tdon, a party of seventy w v^ 1 
horsemen arrived at Tritohinopoly in the beginning of October from 
Seringapatnam, the capital, of Mysore. They brought five, hundred 
thousand rupees : great respect was shewn to their officer ; and Urn 
day after his arrival a skirmish happened, which, although inconsider- 
able, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob’s European allies. 

A platoon, with two or three companies of Sepoys, were sent to cut 
down wood at a grove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the oity. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut off their retreat : their march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers, with some Se- 
poys, and one field piece, were sent to support the first party, and the 
troop of Mysoreans accompanied them. Captain Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, ordered them to proceed to the town by a dis- 
tant road, and forming the two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, marched towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. He first met the French dragoons, who halted 
on a small eminence to reoonnoitrs, and waited there until they re- 
ceived the fire of a pjatoon, on which they retreated to bring up. the 
body of Chunda-saheb's cavalry, who remained at some distance in 
the rear. These came up some time after at full speed, flourishing 
their swords, and made a halt within {Mint blank shot, to draw t^e 
fire of the English troops before they charged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered Mis men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in dose 
order. The fidd piece alone was fired, and the first shot dismounted 
three Moors, and a four, more discharges put the whole body to flight. 

They left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
prisoners, together with their homes ; which at their return, a few 
days after, they carried in a kind of triumph to their own country. 

The French continued to bombard the town without any change 
in their position ; and in the latter end of November the king of My- 
sore's army began £> assemble at Caroor, situated abdut 50 milee from 
Tritohinopoly, and A miles to the South of the Caveri j he Hkewise 
took into his pay fiOOtf Morattoes, under ther command ofMorari-row, 
often mentioned in tins history: 1000 of them were seat to second, 
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1751 tile efforts of captain Clive in the Arcot province ; and in the begin- 
aing of December, 500 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave 
and active officer, came to Tritchinopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where none of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found with the greatest composure, 
shewing no fear at the swarms of Chunda-salieb s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched towards them from their principal camp. 

After this exploit, the Morattoes went out several days suc- 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more alert than any of Cliund a-saheb’s 
cavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he formed the 
design of drawing them into an ambuscade ; and having communi- 
cated his plan to captain Gingen, a party e of Europeans, with two 
field pieces, were detached before day, who entering a large and 
deep water-course, which runs aoross the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yards of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Khan, with 300 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur- 
face of the plain round Tritchinopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hollow ways. The Mor&ttoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
either from the French rock or that in the city. Every thing re- 
mained quiet in both camps until noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best horses, set out from the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 
Shot of the French rock, proceeded to the eastward of it, and then 
galloped sword in hand directly to the enemy's camp, where they 
made no .small hurry and confusion, either cutting down or driving all 
thfr foragers they mat, quite up to the tents. This provoking the 
French, 90 dragons sallied, and were followed 6 slowly by 400 of 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry; The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
them, halting as they hftlted, but always keeping at tbedistance of 
musket-shot from them : and in this manner they led the enemy as far 
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as the French rock, when Hr. Pischard, a brave officer, exasperated 1751 
at the repeated defiances of such a handful of men, formed his troop, w * • 
and leaving the "Moorish cavalry, set out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. They now flew before the dragoons,, until they had Jed them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on the rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade ; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and charged the dragoons im- 
petuously in the rear, whilst the flying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant ; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting 1 0, who had not been able to keep up with the rest. 

The detachment of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, either from cowardice, or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stirred from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un- 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant Trusler, posted in the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the success 
of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with the company of Coffrees 
to oblige the party to return, who finding all lost on the plain, 
hastened back and saved the rock,, which Trusler was on the point of • 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the enemy so 
much, that they suffered their dead to lay on the plain without ven- 
turing out to bury them ; and when, two days after, the English 
went to perform this charitable office, they found the bodies devoured 
by the jackals. 

The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, 
conceived so despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed 
their allies to march out and offer them battle : promising, that if the 
•En glish battalion would engage the French, they would prevent it 
from being incommoded by Chunda-saheb's cavalry, altho ugh these 
were 12,000, and they themselves only 500. The reasonable, objec- 
tions made to this hardy proposal satisfied them,. ' until the arrival 
of. Basin-row with his body of 1000 . men from the Area* country, 
whan thinking that this reinfproeocent rendered them a full match 
for the enemy, they "aspired at the- gbzy of finishing the war them- 
selves, and became more and mom solicitous for a general engage- 
ment. 
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1751 meat, in which they promised to charge the French battalion on both 
— y **' flanks ; finding that the English still declined to put any thing to 
risque until the arrival of the Mysore army, and of* a reinforcement 
expected from Fort St. David, they did not scruple to tell them, that 
they were not the same kind of men as those they had seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot. 

In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 4000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, had assembled on the frontier of Caroor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollicit&tions of the 
Nabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly ; when the enemy 
having intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to the village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the high road to Mysore : 
they ibund the place, although fortified, without a garrison ; and as 
soon as they were in possession of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report that if the Mysoreans offered to move, they would 
attack them, and afterwards pillage their countiy. This stopped the 
regent’s march, and he wrote to the Nabob desiring that a strong party 
of Europeans might be sent to his assistance without delay, as he was 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct himself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 

Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 40 Europeans 
and 100 Sepoys *, but it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and two smkll field 
pieces. He was instructed to dislodge the enemy at all events, and 
found them posted in a much stronger situation than he expected. 
The village was inclosed by a mud wall, flanked by round towers, 
and in the center of it was a fort : the northern side was dose to the 
bank of the Caveri, and the other aides were surrounded by a deep 
morass, passable only in one part to the westward ; to defend which, 
the "French bad flung up on an eminence an entrenchment at the dis- 
tance of gun-dhot'fromthe villaga - Captain Cope ‘encamped to the 
west of thi*4minsBtee, which he intended to attack before day-break,' 
but by scene mistake the ‘troops were not ready before the sun was 
risen, by which time the enemy had reinforced the post, aud ited lined 
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several banks and water-courses leading to it with Sepoys : he never- 1751 
theless persisted in his intention ; but the forlorn-hope coating to, a '•—v— 
bank which sheltered them from the enemy’s fire, could not. be pre- 
vailed on to advance beyond it, and this exunple was followed by the 
rest. lieutenant Felix received a shot through the body, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon from the reserve, was mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disorder. 

Captain Dalton was sent from Tritcliinopoly to take the command, 1852 
and found the detapbment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and y— 
two days after the regent himself came up with the rest ; the whole con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, including the Morattoes. He „ 
immediately desired a conference with* captain Dalton, whom he re- 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial appearance and regularity of the English troops ; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that he 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, hut 
proceed at midnight With half the* army directly to Tritchinopoly by 
another road at Borne distance on the plain, leaving the rest with cap- 
tain Dalton, whom he requested to divert the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack until he was out of the reach of danger : and, not content 
with these precautions, he desired that some Europeans might accom- 
pany him as a safeguard to his person. These dispositions answering 
the purpose for wKich the detachment was sent, captain Dalton en- 
couraged him in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
against the enetoy’s posts, which -he kept alarmed until morning, by 
which time the rear of the regent’s division was out of sight. This ser- 
vice proved to be much more necessary than it first appeared to be : for 
such was the military ignorance of the Mysoreans, that they were dis- 
covered in the night passing over the plain with ten thousand lights, as 
if they had been marching in the procession of an Indian wedding , * 

. -The next day tlfb rest ofthefrarmy .proceeded, deamng c&ptain Dalton 
to remain before the village until tbsy^wefe out of sight, and promised 
to halt and wait for ttpn ; hut theywere no. sooner out of danger than 
they hurried away to join the regent. Some hours after, the English de- 
tachment 
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1752 tochment decamped, and passing by Kistnavaram without molestation 
from the garrison, returned to Tritcliinopoly, where they arrived on the 
0th of February, and the French soon after recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined the king of Tanjore 
to declare for the Nabob ; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly 3000 horse and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 3000 
Colleries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tritchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Thieves, and justly describes their ge- 
neral character, which however lias differences in different parts of 
the country. Those to the north of Madura are almost savage : their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and. use it with great address in ambuscades ; but the prin- 
cipal service they render to an army is, by stealing or killing the 
horses of the enemy’s camp. Thus the force of Mahomed-ally be- 
came on a sudden superior to that of Chunda-saheb ; for the troops 
of his allies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
G000 of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infantry. The army 
of Chunda-saheb had likewise since their arrival before Tritcliinopoly, 
been augmented to 15,000 horse and 20,000 .foot, by the junction of 
3000 home commanded by Alluin-Khan, the governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belonging to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whose country lies to the south of the kingdom of Taiyoxe. 
The king of Mysore, impatient to be put in possession of the places 
which Mahomed-ally had agreed to give up to him in return for Inis 
assistance, pressed the English battalion to make a general attack on 
the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-row, the Morattoe, se- 
conded him very strongly in this proposal ; but captain Gingen know- 
ing that those Indian troops were capable of rendering very little ser- 
vice against .fortified posts, defended "by Europeans, and considering 
that if the English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, should 
suffer severely in these attacks, such a loss would k be irreparable, he 
determined to wait until+he was reinforced by *!a body of Europeans, 
which were preparing to take the field in the province of Areot. 


Here 
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Here the scattered troops of Rajah-saheb no sooner sow the English 1753 
retire to their garrisons, after the taking of Conjeveram, than they re* 1 r * 
aasembled and mRved, m the beginning of January, down totheaea- 
coaat, carrying their ravages into the Company's territory ;of Pona- 
malee, - where they burnt' several villages, and plundered the country 
houses built by the English at the foot of St. Thomas’s mount : after 
these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 
the damages which the pagoda had sustained from the English, 
they garrisoned it with 300 Sepoys, and then kept the field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometimes threatened 
to attack. The violences they committed, and the contributions 
they levied, impaired the Nabob’s as well as the Company's revenues 
s 6 much, that the presidency determined to make an effort, with all 
the force they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tritchinopoly. Captain Clive, appointed- to this 
service, returned in the beginning of February to Madrass, where, * 
whilst he was employed* in levying Sepoys, a detachment of 100 Eu* 
ropeans arrived from Bengal : with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison of Madrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
the same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from the gar- 
rison of Aroot. His whole force united consisted of 980 Europeans, 

1300 Sepoys, with six field pieces : the enemy were 2500 horse, 2000 
Sepoys, and 400 Europeans, with a large train of artillery : and, not- 
withstanding this superiority, they no sooner heard of the preparations 
that the ‘English were making to attack them, than they fortified 
themselves strongly in their camp at Vendalore, a village situated 
about 25 miles south-west of Madrass. Captain Clive marched to- 
wards them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the rear ; hut had not proceeded far before he received information 
that they had suddenly abandoned it, and had dispersed with the ap- 
pearance of people terrified by some disaster, insomuch that It was be- 
lieved they had received news of some had success atTritchinop<5ty, 
anct were hurrying thither to reinforce the army of Chundti-saheb. 

The English* however continued their march, and took possession of 
the ground the enemy 'had quitted, whete, seme hours after, intelli- 
gence was received,* that all the dispersed parties were re-united at 
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1752 Conjeveram. It was then not doubted that they had received advice , 
— r—' of the weakness of the garrison at Arcot ; and that they intended to 
advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort Captain 
Clive therefore made a forced march of 20 miles to Conjeveram, 

t i 

where the garrison of the pagoda surrendered on the first summons ; 
and a few hours after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy's intentions was verified by news that they were in full march, 
towards Arcot The troops were too much fatigued to follow them 
immediately, but the next day took the same rout ; and on their march 
a letter was received from the commanding officer at Arcot advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmished against the fort with 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates would have 
been opened to them by two officers of the English Sepoys, will 
whom they had carried on a* correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their signals not answered, had 
quitted the city with precipitation, and it was not yet known what 
rout they had taken. In this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 
to Arcot. 

The army arrived in sight of Covrepauk at sun-set, when the van 
marching in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon from 
the right at no greater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
cannon. These were the French artillery, posted in a thick grove of 
mango trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front : the fire did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided.; but 
luckily there was a water-course at a little distance to the left of the 
road, in which the infantry were ordered to take shelter, and the bag- 
gage to march back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it ; and two field pieces, supported by a platoon of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys, were detached to oppose Rajah-saheb’s 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artillery, drawn up 
oivfbe right, answered toe enemy’s fire from the grove ; toe French in- 
fantry entered toe water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of six men in ftpnt toe English formed in the same order, and a 
fire was kept up . on botj) codes for two hours, toy moon-light, ..during 
which neither ventured to come to the push of bayonet. The enemy's 
3 cavalry 
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cavalry made several unsuccessful attacks' both on the^party opposed 1752* 
to them, and the baggage in the rear : but their artillery in the grove ‘ ’ 
being answered only by three pieces of cftnnon, did execution* in pro- 
portion to this superiority, and either killed on; disabled so manyofthe 
English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat, unless 
their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 
last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a seijeant, who 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre *. he 
returned and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
rear of the grove ; on which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 
and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed thither under 
the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
(%ptain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return found the troops he had left* fighting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene’s detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some*had already run away ; 
he, however, not without? difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was 
renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di- 
rectly opposite to the ‘rear of the grove, and halted at the distance of 
300 yards from it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 
the enemy's disposition. This officer had not proceeded far before 
he came to a deep trench, in which a large body, consisting of all the 
enemy’s Sepoys, whose service had not been demdhded in the water- 
course, were sitting^ doVh to avoid the random shots of the fight. 

They challenged Symmonds, and prepared at first to shoot him, but 
deceived, by Ids speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 
officer ; he ‘ then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 
the men employed at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 
them, who only kept a look-out towards the field of battle ; and 
passing in his return at a distance to the right of the trench where he 
had found the enemy's Sepoys, he rejoined his own detachment ; Who 
immediately marched by the same way he had returned, qprd' entering 
thW grove unperceived, gave their fire in a general tblley at the dis- 
tance 90 yards. ! It fell heavy, andiiitoniahed the enemjr so much 
that they did not returfrV single shdt, but instantly abandoned their 
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11JB g am, every ™«*i endeavouring to save himself by precipitate flight. 
Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that they were not able to make? use of their arms. 
The drew up before the choultry, and to spare the impend- 

ing slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
joy, and the Frenchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The English 
troops A geing at the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, by the sudden silence of the enemy's 
a rtiller y : but the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con- 
V tinued the fight, until some of the fugitives from the grove informed 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispensed at the same time. The field being thus cleared, the 
whole army united, and remained under arms until day-break, when 
they found themselves in possession of nine field pieces, three cohom 
mortars, and 60 EuropeA prisoners. They likewise counted 60 dead 
on the field, and not less than 300 Sepoys for the enemy had ex- 
posed these troops more freely than the others. Of the English, 40 
Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a great niypber of both 

wounded. 

# 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Covre- 
pauk, which was summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, the droops of Raja-saheb were much more numerous 
than his garrison, and, contrary to his inclination, intended to de- 
fend the fort ; a detachment was threfore sent to invest it, but 
before they arrived the fugitives abandoned it, upon which he sub- 
mitted. 

From hence the troops proceeded to Arcot, and the next day 
inarched towards Velore, not in expectation of reducing the place, but 
in hopes that some hostilities would induce Mortiz-ally to pay a con- 
tribution, or at least to deliver up the elephants and baggage which 
Raja-saheb Bad deposited in his fort soon after he had raised. the siege 
of Aroot ; but before . the troops came in sight of Velore, captain 
Clive received an order^from the presidency Fort St. David, to 
repair thither with all Ids force, for it was now determined to send 
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thorn to Tritchinopoly. He therefore changed his root, and march- 1752 
ing across the country, came to the spot where Nazir- jing had been 1- ” * ■“ 
killed :*here he ftund a rising town projected hy the vaarityof Mr.. 
Dupleix to commemorate that detestable actjon, and called .Du^kiix- 
Fateabad, or the town of Dupleix’s victory: it is Bald, that ho was 
preparing a column, with, a pompons inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, which he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had already caused coins struck 
with symbols of the victory to be buried. The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected, 
after which they proceeded to Fort St. David. During the whole 
march they no where met a single squadron of the enemy’s troops. 

The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their former disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as theft- spirits : their horse either* 
disbanded, or took service with the governors in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Chunda-s&heb ; and the French troops and Sepoys 
were recalled to Fondiehepy, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Raja-saheb, that he would not suffer him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the .English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 miles in breadth 
and 60 in length, the annual revenues of which, including that of 
the famous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 400,000 pagodas. 

Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were 
ready ta take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
who escorting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
the king of Tanjore’s country towards Tritehinopoly. 

Here the Mysoreans and Morattoea were so much displeased with 
the precaution of captain Gingen, who constantly refused to affl&ck 
the enemy’s posts*before he wtii joined by the ejected reinforce- 
ment, that the D&laway of Mysdre,' distressed by the great expends# 
of his a r my, had more than once tpien on the point of returning to 
his own country : however, hiln the Nabob appeased, by making 
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1752* over the revenues of all the districts which had been recovered since 
^ his arrival : but Morari-row was so exasperated by this inactivity, 
which deprived his. troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re- 
moved the prospect of more important acquisitions, which he expected 
from this war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chunda-saheb. 

Both armies were equally sollicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupleix sent repeated orders to Mr. Law, 
who commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They arrived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritchinopoly ; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their march and em, 
harassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
road, which passeth within point blank shot of Coiladdy, major Law- 
rence received intelligence that the enemy had .posted at this fort a 
strong party with artillery : on which he qrdered his guides to look 
out for another road ; but they, by some mistake, led him within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to „a void, and the troops were un- 
expectedly fired upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was answered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
four field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, whilst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy's reach, but nofc before 
20 Europeans were killed. They then halted, and were joined by 
the rear division, after which they continued their march without 
meeting any farther interruption, and in the evening halted within 
10 miles of Tritchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 50 dragoons, who joined the re- 
inforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain Dalton was 
likewise detached from the city with his own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans,** 400 Sepoys, and 
four field pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
’ loaf, about three miles sopth of the IVench rock, from whence they 
were to join the reinforcement, as soon as it came in sight. 
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In the mean time the major advanced towards. Elipdserum. This 
is a rock with a fortified pagoda on the summit, where, the French 
had mounted cannon : it is situated three miles, to the south-east of 
the French rock ; and between these two posts the greatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order 'of battle : the rest, were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Chpcklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis- 
position, made to surround him if he passed to the north Of Elimise- 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were ip the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachments to attack the major. At noon, 
captain Dalton's party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob’s troops, 
met him half-way between Elimiserum and the sugar-loaf-rock, 
whilst Morari-row with the Morattoes remained skirmishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking excessively hot, the troops where ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; but in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy's 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight : these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoys, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

Captain Clive haying reconnoitred the* enemy, reported, that 
there wfis a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice he was or- 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
grenadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending forward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading as their battalion advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yarddaof the choultry by the time the- English detachment 
arrived there : and now made a pu$h agains t , their artillery, which 
was so well pointed* that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came Up* The confederate troops, unwil- 
ling to expose their horses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 
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those of Chunda-saheb, commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of 
Madura, kept dose to the rear of the French. A cannonade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, <that had ever been 
seen on the plains of Indostan ; for the French fired from 22 pieces 
of cannon and the English from nine. Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy’s army stood 
exposed on the open plain, suffering in proportion to this disadvantage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
their guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
were ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre- 
caution many lives were saved. They still continued to retreat, but 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 
served in the troops of India : they were spirited by the example of 
their commander, Allum-Khan, whose head was at length taken off 
by a cannon-ball, as he was encouraging them to advance ; on Tfhich 
disaster they gave way and retreated likewise.* The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a great water-course 
near the, French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence, satisfied with the .advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the meh to more* fatigue 
under such a burning sun, ordered the pursuit to cease. Seven men 
of the battalion were struck dead by the heat, and 14 were killed or 
disabled by the cannonade. The French lost about 40 men ; and 
800 of Chunda-saheb’s troops, with 285 horses and an elephant, were 
found dead on the plain. The success of this day might have been 
much greater, had the confederate troops behaved ^rith common ac- 
tivity, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle spectators, 
nor could they be«prevailed on to make a single ohalge, even when the 
enemy’s cavalry retreated. This inaction proceeded not from want 
of braveiy, but from the jpeachery of Morari-roW, who being at this 
time in treaty with Chunda-saheb, was unwilling to hiring his Morat- 
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toes to action ; and such was the opinion entertained of their courage, 1752 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to fight without v “ » 
them. • 

Major Lawrence continuing his march, arrived in the evening at 
Tritdhinopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabofi . and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
in opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 
enemy’s camp ; but when the time was to be fixed, he found both 
Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 
were likely to be lost before they would agree in the notion of a for- 
tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 
engagement. In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 
enemy to recover from the impression which they had received on the 
day of his arrival, he determined to attempt as much against them as. 
could be executed with his own force ; and perceiving that the French 
posts were too strongly fortified to be carried without the assistance of 
the whole army, he resolved to attack the camp of Chunda-saheb, 
which extended along the river without entrenchments. On the 1st 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 400 men, was ordered to 
march, and, by taking a large circuit, to come in at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the enemy’s camp, which he was to enter, beat up, and 
set fire to. The English troops, from their long inactivity, knew so' 
little of the ground about Tritchinopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides ; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the Snemy’s advanced posts, fell into the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and through such bad 
roads, that when the morning star appeared, they found themselves 
between Elimiserum and the French rock, two miles from Chunda- 
saheb’s camp, and in the center of all their posts, The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surprize the enemy, as was in- 
tended, fcut likevjse exposed the party, if they persisted, to the danger 
of being surrounded by their whole force : it was therefore determined 
to .march back udthout delay to Tritchinopoly. The B’rench dis- 
covered them as they were’ retreating, and guessing at the intention 
for which they had been sent, thought thqgnselves no longer safe to 
the south of the Cayeri, and took the resolution of retreating that 
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1762.. very day to the pagodasaon the island. Chunda-saheb strenuously op- 
posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity ; 
hut finding that he could not prevail on Mr. Law to alter it, he gave 
orders for his own troops to cross the river likewise. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures have not been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that his army had time to transport 
only a part of their baggage, but none of the vast quantity of pro- 
visions with which they had stored their magazines ; these they there- 
fore set fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting Elimiserum, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the island, where Mr. Law took up his quarters 
in the pagoda of Jumbakistna ; of Chunda-saheb’s troops come went 
into the pagoda of Seringham, others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the rest extended farther eastward along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

The next day, captain Dalton was sent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiserum : the party 
had with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the transporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to 
reconnoitre. Discovering no centinels, and finding the gate of the 
wall which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
which led to the pagoda on the summit ; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, ran to their guns 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
light of their matches, and soon after by the blaze of some huts to 
which the Morattoes, as is there custom, had set fire. The smoke 
of the guns, and the darkness of the night, enabled captain Dalton 
and his companions to retreat unperceived ; and as soon as he re- 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodgqjthemselifllM under 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where they were directed to 
remain until morning, in carder to prevent the erifemy from making 
their escape. But this party, desirous of signalising themselves, im- 
prudent!^ exceeded theiijforders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 
the steps, and endeavoured to force the doors of the pagoda above ; 
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where they were received with a smart fire, which soon obliged them 1752 
to retreat with five Europeans and ten Sepoys wounded. A rein- w v*' 
forcemeat was Mmediately sent to take charge of the bank, and all 
remained quiet until morning, when the enemy, perceiving ^ that pre- 
parations were making to bombard them, surrendered. Fifteen Eu- 
ropeans, thirty Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine 
18 pounder, were found here ; the smaller piece of cannon, with 
some Sepoys, were left to garrison this post ; the rest returned with 
the other gun to Tritehinopoly, which was presented to the Nabob, 
as the first which had been taken during the campaign. Two days 
after the grenadiers, who had always behaved with the spirit peculiar 
to this class of soldiers, gained another advantage. The great men 
of the allied army complained, that they were much disturbed in 
their daily ablutions in the Caveri, bjr a gun which fired from the 
choultry lying half-way between the pagoda of Seringham and the 
%iver. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
his men behind an old wall on the hank of the river, where they 
waited till near noon, when the great heat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy's guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the grenadiers then rushed across the 
river, which was fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
•that they took the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought away without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat. 

EventB of such a ‘nature as Hie attacks of Elimiserum and the choul- 
try, as well as several others, which appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have only thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many he deemed equally tiresome and superfluous ; hut 
the stress of this Indian war lying on the European allies, who rarely 
have ,eri»eded a thousand men on a ride, the actions of a single pla- 
toon in India may have the same influence on the general success, os 
the conduct of a Whole regiment-in Europe : and to give a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of Indostan, 
is one of the principal intentions ofthis narrative. The new activity 
which began to appear in the English .battalion, induced Moran-row 
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1752 to relinquish his correspondence with Chunda-saheb, and impressed 
the enemy with terrors equal to those which they had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nabob's army: there ‘seemed to be no 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic Iky before them, and by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of money 
should decide the contest ; but instead of taking this step, they suffered 
themselves to be captivated by the apparent strength of the two pa- 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, notwithstand- 
ing that, by the distinction of their magazines, they were already 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their provisions from a great dis- 
tance : they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat. 

At the same time nothing but a resolution, justified by very few ex- 
amples, and bordering in appearance on rashness, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences had now 
greatly distressed the East India company’s mercantile affairs. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt. Clive, permitted this officer to suggest to him the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detaching one of these under 
his command to the north of the Oleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the south of the Caveri : this was risquing the whole to gain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob’s affairs would again 
be reduced to the brink of ruin ; and if they neglected or failed in 
this attempt, they would infallibly be ruined themselves. The pro- 
posal, hardy as it was, was adopted by the major without any hesitation ; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for glory, 
he was so far from taking umbrage at the author of this masterly, ad- 
vice, that he determined in his own mind to give him the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring his in- 
tention, until he could reconcile it to the rest of the captains in the bat- 
talion, who werewtll of them his superiors in rank ; but the scheme was 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, 
than the Morattoes and Mysoreans removed the difficulty, by declaring 
that they would not make any detachments of their troops if they were 
to he coAtnanded by any /other person. It was ifecessary to reduce the 
posts of which the enemy were in possession to the north of the Cole- 
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roon : to intercept the reinforcements which might oomefrom Font 1732 
dicherry through the streights of Utatoor ; and above all, that cap- w v?- 
tain Clive’s division should not be out of the reach of a forced march 
from the rest of the army encamped near Tritchinopoly, lest the 
whole of the enemy’s force should fall upon him before major Law- 
rence could move to his assistance. It .was therefore determined to 
chuse such a central situation between the straights of Utatoor and 
the Coleroon as would best answer all these intentions. Every thing 
being settled, captain Clive began his march in the night of the 6th 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3000 Morattoes under the 
command of Innis-Khan, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artillery, two of which were battering cannon, and six of 
them field pieces. To conceal their march, they crossed over into 
the island three miles to the eastward of Jumbakistna. The number 
of deep water-courses which intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and whilst the 
Europeans were employed at one of the water-courses, a body of the 
enemy’s Sepdys, returning from Coiladdy with a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intending to pass at the same place ; and 
before they could retreat, received two or three voilies, which killed 
several of them. 

The troops having passed the Coleroon before morning, proceeded 
seven miles to the north of it, and took possession of the village of Sa- 
miavaram, in winch are two . pagodas about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from each otheb, one on each side of the high road leading to 
Utatoor : these were allotted for tho quarters of the Europeans and 
Sepoys ; ravelins were immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of receiving all the cannon was constructed to com- 
mand the road to the north and south. The Morattoes and Tan- 
jorines encamped round the pagodas. 

Whilst the army were employed in these workq^a party from Se- 
ringham took possession of Monsuzpett, a pagoda, situated n^gr the 
high road between Pitchandah and Samiavaram.* It commanded a 
view of the country several miles ; which advantage, joined to that 
of its situation, rendered it the best advance^ post that could be chosen 
by either side ; a detachment was therefore immediately sent to dis- 
lodge 
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1752 lodge the enemy, who defended themselves ell day, killing an officer, 
— v— «' three Europeans, and 10 Sepoys, and in the night made their escape 

to Pitchandah undiscovered. . - •*; ® 

/ ... 

V ,+fr* VV 

The nest day a party of Sepoys, with a ft^Etfropeans, were de- 
tached to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort situated’ -about seven miles to 
the east of Seringham, close to the bank of th$ Coleroon, and oppo- 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment to the south 
of the Caveri. They kept a garrison of Sepoys here, intending to 
make it an intermediate magazine of provisions, which were to be 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as opportunity offered. 
The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it after a faint re- 
sistance, and found in it a quantity of grain sufficient for ten thousand 
men for two months. 

t 

Mr. Dupleix, against whose orders Mr. Law had retreated to the 
north of the Caveri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to 
which the army of Chunda-saheb and his own troops were reduced. 
He, however, with his usual perseverance and activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he was able to reinforce them ; and imme- 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive was encamped at 
Samiavaram, detached 120 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, and four held 
pieces, with a large convoy of provisions and stores. This party 
was led by Mr. D’Auteuil, who was empowered to take the command 
fens Mr. Law. They arrived on the 14th of April at Utatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavdram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a great measure upon the success or miscarriage 
ofthis convoy and reinforcement Captain Clive, apprized of Mr. 
D’Anteuil’s intention, set out the same night with the greatest part 
of his force to intercept him ; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice of 
hisapproach, immediately turned back mid regained the fort; on which 
captain Clive returned with the utmost expedition to Samiavaram, 
where he arrived In the morning. In tire afternoon; Mr. Law got in- 
telligence of bis march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
naturally be suspected, qt Utatoor is 1* mile* from Samiavaram: he 
therefore, as soon as it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 

Sepoys, 
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Sepoys, to attack the few troops he imagined to be remaining there : 1752 . 
of these men forty were English deserters. This party arrived near ‘ r » J -' 
the camp at midrAg^k^y^ben one of their Bpies informed toe com* 
manding officer troops which had marched against Mr. 

D’Auteuil were returns# ; but he, imputing the information e ithe r 
to cowardice, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and proceeded.;, 
they were challenged by the advanced guard of English Sepoys, op 
which the officer of toe deserters, an Irishman, stept out and told 
them, that ho was sent by major Lawrence to reinforce captain Olive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed toe. 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter won), which would certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the head quarters. They continued their march through 
a part of the Morattoe camp, without giving or receiving any dis- 
turbance until they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they were 
challenged by the centinels, and by others who were posted in a 
neighbouring choultry to the north of it ; in which captain Clive lay 
asleep. They returned the challenge by a volley into each place, and 
immediately entered the pagoda, putting all they met to the sword. 

Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not conoeiving it possible 
that the enemy could have advanced into the center of his camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts : he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the greatest, 
part of Ins EuropeaSis were quartered, who having likewise taken 
the alarm, were under arms ; and he immediately returned witlf 200 
of them to the choultry. Here • he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, mid firing at random. Their 
position, which looked towards the enemy’s encampment, joined 
to their confusion, confirmed him in his conjecture that, they woe 
his own troops, who had taken some unnecessary alert. In this 
supposition he drew up his Europeans, within 20 yards of their 
rear, and then gdtng alone amongst them, ordered the - firing tor 
cease, upbraiding some with the, panic he supposed them to. hano- 
taken, and even striking others. * M lengthy one of toe. Sepop* mho- 
understood a little of toe French language, discovering that he was an 
8 Englishman, 
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1752 En glishman , attacked and wounded him in two places "with his 
''•‘■v**-' sword „• but finding himself on the point of being overpowered, ran 
away to the lower pagoda captain Clive, exasperate at this insolence 
, from a. man whom he imagine to be in his own service, followed him 
to. the gate, where, to his great surprize, he v?aa accosted by six 
Frenchmen : his usual presence of mind did not fail him in this cri- 
tical; occasion, but suggesting to him all that he happened, he told 
the Frenchmen, with great composure, that he was come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would look out, they would perceive the 
pagoda surrounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resistance were made. The firmness with which 
these words were delivered, mhde such an impression, that three of 
the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to captain Clive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, whither he hastened, intending to order tho 
Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom he now first knew 
to be enemies ; but these had already discovered the danger of their 
situation, and had marched out of the reach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did this in obedience to Captain Clive’s orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in with the English troops, and were made prisoners ; and these, with 
the other three which captain Clive had taken, were delivered to the 
charge of a serjeant’s party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and^on fusion, that the enemy were in possession’of the lower pagoda, 
earned ' them thither ; and on delivering them to the guard, found out 
their error ; but such was also the confusion of the French in the pa- 
goda, that they suffered the serjoant and his party to return unmolested. 
The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Clive imagining that the enemy would never have attempted so des- 
perate an enterprize without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the .pagoda before the troops 
-who were in it Could receive any assistance. Ode of. the two folding 
doors of the gateway had for sometime been taken down to be repaired, 
and the other was strongly stapled down, so' that the remaining part of 
* the 
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the entrance would admit only two men abreast : the E ag M a h soldier# 
made the attack, and continued it for some time withgteujk resolution ; 
but the deserters* within fought desperately, and killed an*o0ONfand 
fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until day- 
break ; and in tire mean time such a disposition was made as 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the some 'time 
oppose any other body which might come to their relief. M 
break the commanding officer gf the French seeing the danger of Ids 
situation, made a sally at the head of liis men, who received so beffty 
a fire, that he himself, with twelve others who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on which the rest ran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced into the porch of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with his back to the Wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserters presented himself with great insolence, and tell- 
ing Captain Clive with, abusive language, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket The ball missed him, but went through the bodies 
of both the Serjeants- on whom hf was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pa- 
ged* in compliance with the English deserters, but thinking it ne- 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them from 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered. By 
this time the body of the enemy’s Sepoys had passed out of the damp 
with as little interruption as they had entered it * but orders having 
been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Khan with all his 
men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 
before they gained the bank of the Coleroon The Sepoys no sooner 
perceived them than they flung away their arms, and attempted to 
save themselves by dispersing ; but the Morattoes, who never figure 
so much as in these cruel exploits, exerted themselves with such ac- 
tivity, that, according to their own report, not a single man <jf 700 
escaped alive ; it i* certain that none of them ever.appaared to con- 
tradict this assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, ca ptain 
Clive had another, which was not discovered until the hurry of fi tf 
day was over, when it was found that the Volley which the enemy 
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1752 fired into the choultry where he was sleeping had shattered a box 

— y-—' that lay under his feet, and killed a servant who lay close to him. 

$ 

Fitchandah and Utatoor were now the only posts which the enemy 
held to the north of the 'Coleroon, but they were in possession of 
Coiladdy, which commands the eastern extremity of the island ; and 
lest . Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
' Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it ; and to the south of the Caveri, miere the enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were disposed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritchinopoly. 

Monack-jee on the 26th of April took Coiladdy, and the enemy 
losing h6re their last magazine of provisions, became every day more 
and more distressed ; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D'Auteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island : he still remained at Utatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Seringham : it was therefore 
determined to attack him ; but as the late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed the necessity of keeping the army there intire, m%jor Law- 
rence resolved to send a party from his own division on this service. 
Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night with 150 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoes, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 12 pounder; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, arrived at five the next evening at a choultry within 
two miles of Utatoor, where he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at some distance in front 
of the choultry a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad- 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, who dis- 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it ; bn which 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected with so much ease, that, flushed with their success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they came in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marching out of Utatoor, who, instead of waiting to attack 
with his whole fbrce, sent forward a party to fall upon the English 
whilst they were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re- 
pulsed; but the English' officer being mortally wounded, the detach- 
2 ment 
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ment retreated to the village, where they remained, and sustained the 1752 
fire of the enemy's cannon until the rest of the troops came up. It ' ‘ 
was almost duskf and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
might be deceived in their opinion of his strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Clive’s force, ventured to divide his men into 
two bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy’s line, 
whilst a few Europeans left with the guns near the village cannon- 
aded them in front. Mr. D’Ai^euil no sooner perceived this dis- 
position than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and he retreated with great .precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoor : the English were on the point of getting 
possession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to defend themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, who 
taking advantage of the dusk of the 'evening, had made a circuit, 
and appeared unexpectedly in their rear. The Morattoes however 
galloping in, flung themselves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
remained some time filing carabines and pistols, until one of the 
English 6 pounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con- 
test, and obliged the enemy’s horse. to retreat ; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove, them into the fort ; but not 
without suffering themselves ; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort fro^the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who 'promised to patrole all night, and give imme- 
diate information if the enemy should make any motion to abandon 
the fort. 

Mr. D’Auteuil continuing in his mistake concerning the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
to the choultry, than he quitted the fort with all his troops,' and 
marched away to Volcondah, leaving behind in the liuriy a jjreat * 
quantity of military stores and ammuni tion, as well, as refreshments 
intended for the officers of Mr. Law’s army. The Morattoes per- 
formed the duly they had undertaken with so little vigilance, that 
captain Dalton did not hear of the enemies Vetreat until two in the 
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1752 morning, when it was too late to pursue them : he, however, marched 
- p v~ / to the fort, and took possession of the stores which the enemy had 
left in it. * 

Mr. Law received no intelligence of captain Dalton’s march across 
the rivers ; but the next morning discovering from the spire of Se- 
ringham, the detachment proceeding from Samiavaram towards Uta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Clive’s army ; and oh this 
supposition crossed the Coleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clivo immediately marched to 
meet hins with all his troops, excepting the guards necessary to defend 
the approaches to his camp, and came in sight of the enemy just as 
their rear had crossed the river. Mr. Law, startled at the appearance 
of a force which so much exceeded his expectation, halted and formed 
his line in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Both 
armios remained in order of battle until evening, each having ad- 
vantages which the other respected too much to venture to attack. 
Some skirmishes passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
night the French re-crossed the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatoor, when he received 
orders to rejoin major Lawrence'; but by this time the Coleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia- 
varam were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitchandah, which could receive no suc- 
cours from the island till the waters subsided : he therefore, to forward 
this service, put his detachment under captain Clive’s command; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
his rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the 14th at 
night the army moved down to the river-side. 

There runs along the northern bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan- 
dah to the ground opposito the groat pagoda of Seringham, a large 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by the people of 
• the countiy to resist the current of the river, which in this part sets 
stronger from the opposite shore whenever th$ waters rise. The 
enemy's camp on the island lay opposite and within cannon-shot of 
this mound ; it was therefore determined to employ the artillery 
against them, until the fcatteiy against Pitchandah could be finished. 

Every 
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Every common soldier in an Indian army is accompanied either by 1752 
a wife or a concubine ; tlie officers have several, and the generals 
whole seraglio’s :• besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of attendants and servants exceeding that of the fighting men ; and 
to supply the various wants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped- 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to whom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different com* 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in any 
fair in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
merchandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the 15th, at sun-rise, six pieces of cannon began 
to fire upon the camp from embrasures cut through the top of the 
mound, which sheltered thorn from the.guns of Pitchandah. This un- 
expected annoyance soon created the greatest confusion : the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing that was either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, mingled with men, women and children affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction which fell around 
them, pressed to get out of the* reach of it in such a hurry as only 
served to retard their flight : however, in two hours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Seringliam 
and Jumbakistna, towards the bank of the Cf&veri, and from tliis side 
they were fired on by the guns of Tritchinopoly : they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jumbakistna, where finding themselves ogfe of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The garrison 
of Pitchandah attempted to interrupt the cannonade ; and finding that 
their artillery had no effect to dismount tlie English guns covered by 
the mound, they made a sally to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
before they received tlie fire of a detachment, which captain Olive 
had taken the precaution to post in the way they were coming ; and 
this instantly drove them back again, not without some loss. 

During the regtof the day, the English troops, were enfpftyed in 
erecting the batteiy in a ruined village, about 200 # yards to the north 
. of Pitchandah. The pagoda, like most others on the coast of Co- 
romandel, is a square, of which the gateways projecting beyond the 

walls. 
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1752 trails, flank the angles : the French had. 70. Europeans, 200 Sepoys, 
"■"» "®-* and three pieces of cannon in the place. The attack began the next 
morning at day-break, from two pieces, of battering cannon, which 
fired from embrasures cut through the wall of a brick house ; the 
shock soon brought down the wall, and left the artillery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautious in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English guns burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi- 
cable by four in the afternoon, when it was determined to storm the 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were discouraged, and beat the 
chamade. The Sepoys mistaking this signal of surrender for a de- 
fiance, fired a volley, which killed the drummer, and then giving a 
shout, ran to plant the colours on the breach. This motion was so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
* English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis- 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
some of the garrison, who drew up* as fast as they could to defend 
themselves. A body of Europeans immediately marched after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary : but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed several 
of tire garrison, and struck such a terror that 15 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the Coleroon, where they were drowned. The 
rest surrendered to the Europeans, whose presence preserved! them 
from another risque equal to that which they had just escaped ; for 
the Morattoes, seeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they would 
carry off all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have a share 
of it themselves, they mounted and galloped up sword in hand to the 
breach : and several of them even rode up to the top of it The 
enemy’s army on the island were spectators of the whole attack, and 
fired, tfi^ory little effect, a great number of random shot at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

By the reduction of Pitchandah, the enemy’s communications with" 
the country to the north ofithe Coleroon were intirely cut off, and their 
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Indian camp became again exposed to a^cannonade. The dread of 
this, and of the many other distresses which straitened the army more 
closely every day, determined the greatest port of QJiunda-saheb’s 
officers to quit his service.; and ihey went in a body and, informed 
him of this resolution. He heard it with great temper, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they had not pre- 
vented him, he should of himself have proposed what they desired; 
that although he was not able to discharge the whole of their arrears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever his better fortune should return ; and, as a 
proof of his sincerity, he offered to deliver up to them the greatest part 
of his elephants, camels, horses, and other military effects, which they 
received at a valuation in part of what he was indebted to them. 


1*M 


The next day these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 
Borne offering to take service, others desiring to pass through their 
posts : but the Indian, allies, who had for some time regarded the 
whole of the enemy’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 
them, hesitated to oomply with Jiheir request ; and the Morattoes 
particularly, who scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
turban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might hinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
thkt, if hostilities were carried on to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger share of it. The English frustrated these 
cruel intentions, by determining to give their own passports, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing ; upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

Accordingly flags were planted on the banks of the Caveri and 
Coleroon, as a signal to the enemy's troops that they 'might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Chunda-saheb’s best horse, and 1500 
Sepoys, joined captain Clive at Samiavaxam ; others went to the My- 
soreans ; very few* to the Nabob the troops of^lomwar anaMadura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. ‘ On 
the 4th day not a tent was standing in the island ; and there remained 
with Chunda-saheb no more than 2000 hdrse and 3000 foot, who 
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took shelter in the pagoda of Seringham : amongst the foot were 
1000 Rajpoots who, from a motive' of religion, undertook to defend 
the inward temples against all intruders. The French battalion, 
with 2000 Sepoys, shut themselves up in J\imbakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 

The artillery of Tritcliinopoly and the allied army furnishing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered 
from Devi Cotah ; and to lose no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, the same day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, 
quitted his post at Cliuckly-pollam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to the other : at the same time Monack-jec with the Tan- 
jorincs moving from the eastward, took possession of Chuckly-pol- 
larn ; and the army at Samiavarain quitting that post, encamped 
along the northern bank of the Coleroon. * The Mysoreans re- 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

But although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
difficult to he overcome, they were not absolutely insurmountable. The 
troops in Jumbakistna outnumbered those in the major's camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this * season of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main land : if successful in this attempt, he might* as 
* soon os the rivers began to fall, cross the Caveri at some pass farther to 
the eastward, before captain Olivo’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other : he might then by hasty marches make his 
way good to Karical, harassed indeed in his rout by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by thp English troops, would probably 
mako few vigorous efforts against a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery : but such a plan im- 
plied an option of difficulties not to be expected from troops dispirited 
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by ill success, and commanded by officers of no great talents ; nor 1733 
does it appear that the French ever entertained any thoughts of carry- "• 
ing it into execution. They flattered themselves in their irresolute 
councils, that Mr. D'Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become morfe difficult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies he was bringing, to 
protract the defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships were expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France ; however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law de- 
termined to take such measures as he thought would place the person 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 


Deserters informing the English how much the enemy's future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr. D’Auteuil’s convoy, it 
was determined to make another attempt against that reinforcement ; 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all the forti- 
fications at Vol-eondah, it was thought necessary, if possible, to bring 
the governor over to the Nabob’s interest. A letter was written to 
him full of promises : the man changing sides with fortune, answered, 
that although he had permitted Mr. D’Auteuil to take up his quar- 
ters in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession either of 
the stone fort, or the fortifications of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destroy 
them. About the same time Mr. D’Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
sollieitations of Mr. Law, quitted Vol-condah, and to conceal some 
other pl$n gave out*that he intended to retake the fort of Utatoor. 
Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than 
the promises of the governor, and captain Clive marched against him 
without delay. 

He left a Strong garrison in Pitchandah, and in his camp a num- 
ber of troops sufficient by well contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 
Law from suspecting the absence of the force he took with him,, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 1600 Sepoys, and 2000 Morattoe 
ho^se, with six field pieces. Thgysetouton the ,27th ofiifay in 
the evening, and arrived before morning at Utatoor, where they shut 
themselves up in the fort all that day and the ensuing night, in. hopes 
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1752 that Mr. D’Auteuil would inadvertently come near enough to give 
“v—' them an opportunity of falling upon him on the plain before he could 
regain Vol-condah, He did indeed advance within seven miles of 
Utatoor ; but either from some rumour, or <suspicion, his courage 
failed him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he came. Captain Clive was 
no sooner informed of his retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing, 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
harrass and retard the enemy’s march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken for detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from suspecting any thing more. Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-condah, 
and amused Mr. D’Auteuil so well, that he, hoping to entice them 
within reach of bis fire, wasted some time in making evolutions ; but 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a column with twojfield pieces in front, re- 
treated. By this time the whole body of Morattoes came up and ho- 
vered round him until he reached Vol-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the petlah and the river Valarru, which 
was almost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the 
English column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 of them had, in the enemy’s service, stormed the breaches 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the English service in several actions under the command of captain 
Clive, entertained no small opinion of their own prowess when 
supported by a body of Europeans. These men no sooner came 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran precipitately to 
attack them, without regarding any order. They received the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from rushing on to the push of bayonet. 
The Morattoes, animated by such an example, galloped across the 
river, TETkl charging the flanks, increased the contusion, which the 
Sepoys had made in the center. $he attack was two general and 
impetdbus to be long resisted, and the enemy retired hastily through 
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the barrier into the pettah, where they began to make resistance again *752 
by firing over the mud wall. By this time the Europeans came up, Wv “* 
and assaulting tlie barrier, soon forced their way and put the enemy 
to flight a second time,* who now ran to take shelter in the stone fort, 
where the governor, according to his promise, shut the gate ; but 
some of them getting over the walls with scaling ladders, in an un- 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite of the garrison, and let in 
their fellow fugitives. This passed whilst the English troops, cau- 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to follow them in order, and soon after the field pieces began 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses 
deterred the enemy from appearing on the ramparts. Mr. D’Auteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock ; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in using any violence he would 
fire into the fort.. In this perplexity, which tlio night increased, he 
consulted his officers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com- 
missioned officers should not serve against the Nabob for 12 months, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at his discretion. The 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 35 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horse. Their artillery was only three 
pieces of cannon, but there was found in the pettah three large 
magazines, which, "besides a variety of other military stores, con- 
tained 800 barrels of gun-powder and 3000 muskets. It was known 
that Mr. D’Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, but he se- 
creted great part of it amongst his own baggage, which he was per- 
mitted to carry away without examination : the troops on both sides 
embezzled part of the remainder : so that only 50,000 rupees were 
regularly taken possession of for the use of the captors ; whose booty, 
exclusive of the military stores, which were reserved for the Company, 
amounted to 10,000 pounds sterling : the horsemen «nd Sepoys were, 
as usual, disarmed and set at liberty, and captain Clive returned to his 
camp with the rest of the prisoners. 
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The French at Jumbakistna were apprized of the march of the 
troops to intercept Mr. D’Auteuil, and had before received from 
him such a description* 1 of the difficulties which obstructed his passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertained of this resource ; 
their provisions likewise began to fail. The straits to which they 
were reduced had for Bometime been foreseen by Chunda-saheb, and 
he had often represented to Mr. Law the necessity of making a 
vigorous effort to extricate themselves ; • but finding that his remon- 
strances were not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail him, and he gave way to an anxiety, which increasing with the 
prospect of his distresses, greatly impaired his health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little sollicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own irresolute conduct had 
brought into the dangers which now surrounded him. He thought, 
and perhaps justly, that if Chunda-saheb should be obliged to surrender* 
the Nabob would never agree to spare the life of his rival ; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he conclude^ that if the English got 
him into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob’s resentment : he therefore suggested to .his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make his escape, by bribing some chief of the con- 
federate army to permit him to pass through his quartern Chunda- 
saheb, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this desperate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
his life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was' out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments he had made with them, and the Morattoes would sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two : the Polygars were not strong enough, 
nor were their troops situated conveniently to favour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in- 
juries from Chunda-saheb, and more lately had seen their capital 
besieged by him ; so -that had their troops been commanded by the 
king m^tereon, it would have been as absurd to repose a confidence in 
them as in any other of the allies ; but it was known that their ge- 
neral Stonack-jee was at open variance, with the prime minister, 
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who had on all occasions prevented the king from distinguishing him 1752 
with those marks of gratitude his military services deserved. It was 
therefore thought* not impracticable to separate the interests of the 
general from those of his sovereign ; and this feeble glimmering ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other presented itself 

Monack-jee received the overture, and carried on the correspon- 
dence with so much address and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Chunda-saheb to think they had gained him over to 
their interest : a large sum of money was paid, and much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate, promised : but 
the hour Chunda-saheb was to deliver himself into his hands was 
not fixed, when on the 31st of May the battering cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotah, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretion. Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
time a message advising Chunda-saheb to come over to him that very 
night, since, if he delayed to make his escape before the English ad- 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to batter, his 
passage to Chuckly-pollam. would afterwards be -subject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent tlie English from taking any sus- 
picions of this important resolution before it was carried into effect, 

Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the highest spirit of rodo- 
montade in his answer to major Lawrence. He talked of defending 
the pagoda until the last extremity, unless he was permitted to march 
away with all the troops under his^command wherever he pleased ; 
insisting likewise, that no search should be made after any p erson 
under his colours. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artillery. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. Law himself repaired privately to 
Monack-jee’s quarters, where, amongst other precautions, he de- 
manded, that a considerable hostage should be delivered before 
Chundarsaheb put himself into Monack-jee’s power. To this the 
Tanjorine answer^! with great calmness, that if any intentions of 
treachery were entertained, no hostage would be a check to them ; 
and that by giving one, the secret would be divulged, and the escape 
rendered impracticable. He,* however, tyok an oath, the 'most 
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1762 sacred of all to an Indian soldier, on his sabre and poniard, wishing 
they might be turned to his own destruction if he failed in his en* 
gagements, which were to send away Chunda-salieb as soon as he came 
into his quarters, with an escort of horse, to the French settlement of 
Karical. At the same time a Tanjorine officer assured Mr. Law that 
he was appointed to command the escort, and shewed the pallankin 
and other preparations which were intended for the journey. Mr. 
Law and the officer then repaired to a choultry, were Chunda-saheb 
himself, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it related, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monack-jee’s quarters, where, instead of the escort he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroling for him, who carried him with 
violence into a tent, where they immediately put him into irons. 

c 

The news was instantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myso- 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up all night debating on the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo- 
nack-jee to major Lawrence’s tent, in whose presence they held a 
council. Each of them insisted that Chunda-saheb ought to be de- 
livered to himself, supporting the 1 demand with the superior im- 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give his prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitheito remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreconcileable, proposed that the English should have the care of him, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coining to 
any resolution: the three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the mortification 
of seeing that the treachery he had committed was so far from being 
acknowledged as a service rendered to the general cause, that the My- 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps the Nabob himself, wished in the 
bottom of their hearts that Chunda-salieb had not been taken, since 
they hadgaot the disposal of him in their own power. 

A 

Immediately after the conference, major Lawrence sent another 
summons to Mr. Law, more peremptory than the former : for a de- 
cisive answer was demanded before noon the next day ; after which 
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his flags of truce would be fired upon ; and if the batteries once 1752 
began to play, it was declared that every man in the pagoda should ' ^ 
be put to the sward. 

He had already beerf informd of the fate of his ally, and had heard 
a rumour of the defeat at Yol-condah, but this he did not entirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the report of one of his own 
officers who had seen Mr. D’Auteuil in the English camp, he desired 
a personal conference with major Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English every mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un- 
connected with any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the dis- 
persion of Chunda-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected that the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into 
the French settlements. Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, 
with whom the English were in alose alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue him whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

After several other altercations, which produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbakistna should be delivered up, with all the 
guns, stores, and ammunition ; that the officers should give their 
parole not to serve against the Nabob or his allies ; that the private 
men of the battalion, Europeans, Coffrees and Topasses, should re- 
main prisoners ; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 

The troops with captain Clive were then ordered to rejoin the 
major’s division, and the next morning, before break of day, captain 
Dalton marched yith 250 chosen men, who halted, beatiHg their 
drums at an abandoned out-post within pistol-shot of the walls of 
Jumbakistna, whilst the major remained not far off with the rest of 
the troops, drawn up ready to prevent the, effect of any treachery ; 
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1752 hut none was intended : for Mr. Law soon came out with Borne of 
' his officers, and conducted the detachment into the pagoda, where 
they formed with their backs to the gate, opposite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung down their arms in a heap, and sur- 
rendered prisoners. The whole consisted of 35 commission officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arms,* besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys : their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 
8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces : they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores and carriages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Seringham was soon 
after delivered up, and the horse and foot who had taken refuge in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Rajpoots 
refused to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they offered to enter within the third wall : the English, 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. 

Thus was this formidable army, whose numbers two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
effectually than it probably could* have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. The soldier who regards his 
profession as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy's choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de- 
termine whether the English conducted themselves with more ability 
and spirit, or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, after 
major Lawrence and captain Clive arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Still the fate of Chunda-saheb remained to be decided before the suc- 
cess of this day could be deemed complete. The anxiety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence's tent was 
encreased every hour by the messages and proposals he received. The 
Mysorean promised money, the Nabob threatened resentment, and Mo- 
rari-rofP,* t morc plainly, that he would pay him a visit at the head of 
6000 horse. Terrified at the commotions which would inevitably fol- 
low, if lie, gave the preference to any one of the competitors he saw no 
method of finishing the cqptest but by putting an end to the life of his 
§ prisoner ; 
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prisoner ; however, as the major had expressed a desire that the Eng- 1752 
lish might have him in their possession, he thought it necessary to 
know whether tligy seriously expected this deference, and accordingly, 
on tho same morning that the pagoda surrendered, went to the 
major ; with whom he had a conference which convinced* him that 
the English were his friends, and that they were resolved not to in- 
terfere any farther in the dispute. Tie therefore immediately on his 
return to Chuckly-pollam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Chunda-saheb to be struck off. 

The executioner of this deed was a Pitan, one of Monack-jeo’s re- 
tinue, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged man, stretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear himself. The aspect and 
abrupt intrusion of the assassin instantly suggested to Chunda-saheb 
the errand on which he was sent. He waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, saying, that he had something 
of great importance to # communicate to him : but the man of blood 
giving no hoed to his words, proceeded to his work, and after stab- 
bing him to the heart, severed his head from his body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the Nabob, 
who now for the first time saw the face of his rival. After he had 
gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to the neck of a 
came£ and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectators, insulting it 
with all ilio obscene* and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to bo 
viewed by the Great Mogul at Delhi ; a practice generally observed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause : but there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic. 

Such was the unfortunate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar fate, which are perpetually proceed by 
the^sontests of ambition in this unsettled empire, h&ve established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throne ; and therefore ho who falLs in such 
contests is only reckoned unfortunate, without having the odium of 
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1752 rebellion or treachery charged on his memory, unless he opposes the 
sovereign of sovereigns, the Great Mogul ; all the rest is reckoned 
the common course of politics : for there is scarcely throughout the 
empire a Nabob, who* has not an open or^ latent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of Chunda- 
saheb, in which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and generous man, as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com- 
mand over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com- 
mitted the mistakes which brought on his catastrophe, and the total 
reduction of his army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
ciples which produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dangerous and obstinate war : and this the Nabob had the an- 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex- 
pected from him on successes which appeared so decisive. 
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"pOUR hundred of the French prisoners were sent under an 1752 
•*- escort to Fort St. David ; and the rest, together with the 
artillery and stores taken at Jumbakistna, were carried into 
Tritchinopoly : after these and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to the Nabob the necessity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribute* greatly to reduce such for- 
tresses as were in the interest of Chunda-salieb, and facilitate the esta- 
blishment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither revenues nor assistance. The Nabob ac- 
quiesced in this advice, but continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardness, as often as lie was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed all but the 
very few who were acquainted with the cause ; and the English had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-held him, when, to their 
very* great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the city of Tritchinopoly with all its depen- 
dencies *was delivered up to him ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabob for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to keep this important 4 
article a profound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the sagacity of his subsidiary the Morattoe, or 
perhaps had made the agreement by his advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all along projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion : excepting these principals, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a *man in the province had any idea of it. Great 
therefore was the general surprize and anxiety when it was made 
public. 
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1752 The Nabob finding dissimulation no longer of any service, confessed 
the truth when major Lawrence demanded an explanation of it ; pro- 
testing that his extreme distress alone had extorted a promise from 
him, which the Mysorean himself might very c well know was totally 
out of his power to perform. Tritchinopoly, he said, was the Great 
Mogul’s, and himself only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of that great prince : that the resigning of this important 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him- 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the place, he 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further promise of delivering it 
up within two months ; in which time he hoped, by collecting the 
large arrears due from the Arcot province, to repay the expences 
which the Mysoreans had incurred by assisting him. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with its de- 
pendencies, which include a very large district. These terms he 
thought a full and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more especially as the ‘reduction of Chunda-saheb s 
power had been an essential advantage to the interests of the My- 
soreans as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
the presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting forth, as usual, the subject in a very different manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio- 
lence should be used against the Nabob ; and professing great friend- 
ship to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. 

But these differences continued with great warmth ; and in the long 
debate on this subject, Morari-row conducted himself with so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between them ; and the time being 
fixed for the conference, he came one evening into the city in great 
state, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by the regent : they 
proceeded to the Nabob’s palace, where captain Dalton, as com- 
mander of the English garrison, was present. 

' The 
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The usual ceremonies being over, the Morattoe with great delibera- 1752 
tion and propriety enumerated the many obligations which the Nabob ' 
owed to the regent. Ho painted in lively colours the distressful state 
of his affairs, when t|je regent generously undertook his cause ; at 
which time, although nominal lord of a country extending from the 
river Pennar to Cape Comerin, ho really possessed no more of this 
great dominion than the ground inclosed by the walls of Tritchinopoly, 
where he was closely besieged by a much superior and implacable 
enemy. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of what he asserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and territory of 
Tritchinopoly, in consequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
with the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed. 

The Nabob, who expected this harranguc, acknowledged the fa- 
vours he had received, and said, that lie was resolved to fulfil his 
engagements : but that being at this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified town, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very large/ until he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a 
respite of two months, at the expiration of which ho promised to send 
orders to his brother-in-law to deliver up the city. The Morattoe 
highly commended this resolution ; and after some other vague dis- 
course, he signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
counterfance from the solemnity of a negotiator to the smile of a 
courtier, he told the Nabob, that lie believed him endowed with too 
much sense to mind wliat he had said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries : you must likewise, said he, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe you have auy intention of ful- 
filling the promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogul the giving up so considerable a part of his dominion 
to such insignificant people : it would be the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These you may be assured ai;e my real* sentiments, what- 
ever my private interest may iuduce me to say to the contrary in 
public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 
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1752 disposition ; for it was his resentment more than the regent’s that 
he dreaded ; and immediately made him a present of a draught on 
his treasury for 50,000 rupees, promising much moje if he would re- 
concile matters, and divert the regent from insisting on the letter of 
the treaty. This the other assured him he would do, though nothing 
was farther from his intentions. He was in reality the most improper 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the difference. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to admit a large body of Morattoes into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise ; and these military umpires would have 
been instructed to seize on any opportunity that might offer of sedu- 
cing or overpowering the rest of the garrison ; and if this iniquitous 
scheme succeeded, lie intended to keep possession of the city, which 
he had formerly governed, for himself. If there should be no open- 
ing for this plan, he determined to protract the dispute as long as 
possible by negociations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not doubt of having the address to get 
considerable # presents from the Nabob. When this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, 
knowing that he had too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apprehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had proceeded on the 10th of June as far as Utatoor, to 
return on the 18th to Tritchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabob, if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as he had promised. Their 
appearance, more than their remonstrances, produced an accommo- 
dation for the present. The Nabob made over to the regent the re- 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
poworing him to collect them himself ; promised again to deliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end of two months ; and in the mean time 
agreed .to receive 700 men, provided they were not Morattoes, into 
the city. On thSse conditions the Mysorean agreed to assist him 
with aH his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
any credit to the other, but both expected advantages by gaining 
4 time. 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, would 1752 
effectually stop the progress of his arms in the Carnatic, where he 
hoped to gain s<jme signal advantage, whilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostilities against him ; and the regent wished for nothing 
so much as the departure of the Nabob and the English* battalion, 
that he might carry on his schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly, which 
he knew their presence would render ineffectual. The excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufficiently explained his intentions ; 
and to frustrate them, 200 Europeans with 1 500 Sepoys were placed 
in garrison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 500 men, together with 2500 Se- 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the 
Nabob at the head of 2000 horse : these^ with about the same num- 
ber of Peons left in Tritchinopoly, were all the force he commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom he saw acting in his service a 
few days before, remained with him. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be refused the permission of returning home ; and 
the troops of the Polygars were not obliged to act out of , the districts 
of Tritchinopoly. The Mysoreans and Morattoes remained in their 
encampment to the west of the city, placing a detachment in Sering- 
ham Pagoda, of which the Nabob had permitted them to take 
possession. 

The weakness to which the Nabob's force was reduced by this fatal 
contest, and the apprehension of still worse consequences from it, de- 
stroyed *tlie hopes which the English had entertained a few days 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingce. 

Their late success, instead of inspiring exultation, served only to im- 
bitter the sense of their incapacity to reap any advantage from it. 

They marched away more with the sullenness of men defeated, than 
with the alacrity of troops flushed with victory ; and proceeding with- 
out any regular plan for their future operations, they followed tho 
high road until they came to Vol-condah. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob' negociated with 
the governor, who refused to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 rupees as a consideration for[tho arrears 
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1752 that were due from him, gave security for the punctual discharge of 
the revenues of his district in future, 

From hence the Nabob detached his brother AbjjLullwahab Khan 
witli 1000 horse to Arcot, appointing him his lieutenant of the coun- 
tries to the north of the river Paliar ; and the rest of the army march- 
ing by Vcrdachelum, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on 
the Oth of July, and found a garrison of French Sepoys in the pagoda, 
who surrendered on the first summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the command to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St. 
David. This place was no longer the seat of the presidency, which, 
by orders from England, had been removed, two months before, tQ 
its ancient residence at Madrass. 

The death of Cliunda-saheb, and the capture of Seringham, struck 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry with the deepest consternation ; for 
excepting those who received advantages from their employments in 
the war, lew had ever approved of the ambitious views of their go- % 
vernor, and fewer were personally attached to 1 him. The haughtiness 
and arrogance of his spirit disgusted all who approached him ; he 
exhibited on all occasions the oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul’s viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna : insomuch that he had more than once obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humiliation of paying him ho- 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
many enemies, who, with a spirit of malice common to violent pre- 
judices, were not sorry to find their own sense of his romantic ‘schemes 
justified by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
him from prosecuting them any farther. But they did not know the 
man : difficulties and disappointments, instead of depressing him, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with more vigour. And 
indeed his plan of gaining vast acquisitions in the Decan had been 
laid with so much sagacity, that the successes of his arms to the north- 
ward already ballanced the disgrace they had suffered at Sering- 
ham. % 1 • 

In the month of February of the proceeding year, Salabat-jing the 
new Soubah, with the French troops under the command of Bussy, 
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quitted the country of Cudapah where the unfortunate Murzafa-jing 1752 
had 'been killed. On the 1 5th of March they came to Canoul, the 
capital of the Pitan Nabob by whose hand that prince was slain, 
and it was determined* that the city should atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally weir fortified ; 
but since it had been in the possession of Pitans, these people, 00 
avaricious as they are brave, had suffered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay ; and the river which* runs close 
to the city, had lately carried away 200 yards of the wall ; there were 
4000 Pitans in the place, who attempted to defend this entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieces, were easily put to flight.: 
they retired into the castle, several parts of which were likewise in 
ruins ; and the French troops, animated by their success, and led by 
Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Dupleix ^stormed it, with great viva- 
city, where the breaches were most practicable ; by which time the 
army of Salabat-jing came up, and assisted with good will in putting 
all the garrison to the sword ; many of the inhabitants were likewise 
massacred. The wife of the late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners. t • 

The French doubtless intended, *by the unmerciful ^slaughter which 
they made at the taking of this city, to spread early the terror of 
their arms, through the countries in which they were going to esta- 
blish themselves, where no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faith and justice, equal 
to the reputation pf their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Canoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jing to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bali. He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, which 
had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for the 
treachery that caused his death, the tenitoiy of the Nabob of Cudapah, 
who planned the conspiracy, and of Canoul, by whose arm he fell, 
were added to the sovereignty of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to raise admiration in a country, where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the son. 
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The army then crossed the Kristna, between which and Gol-condah 
were posted 25000 Morattoes, employed by Gazy-o-din Khan, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jing, and generalissimo of the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. Theyr were commanded by 
Balagerow, the principal general of the Sahah Rajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations. A negotiation ensued, and the Morattoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, were easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prince they were sent 
to oppose. 

Nothing more remained to obstruct the passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April. Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo- 
sition, and went through the ceremony of sitting on the Muanud or 
throne in public, and of receiving homage not only from his own 
immediate officers, but also from most of the governors of the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The services wliich the French battalion had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 1 00,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, besides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing's expence, was settled at 1000 rupees, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at 300, of a serjeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now manifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of men, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had obtained from the ministry 
at Delhi a commission for the Soubahship of the Decan, and the ru- 
mour of an army marching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to Aurengabad. He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during <jthe route, intelli- 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
against him, and Shana vaze- K han, who had been the prime minister 
of Nazir-jing, and had ever since his reconciliation with the French 
4 after 
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after the death of that prince, accompanied the camp, now found 1752 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Aurengabad, where 
he contributed no£ a little to inflame the minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing # him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting himsefr, and 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em- 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 

These reports were two well founded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much apprehended, that Sala- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in sight of the capital, before * 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of 'receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of all the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam-al-muluck. The mail, no 
doubt as fictitious as the writings with which he was charged, was 
treated almost with as much reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyofyl the camp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of all the cannon and musketry in the army, after which lie 
sat in state to receive homage from his officers ; Mr. Bussy, as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18th of June, and found 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul’s favours, had 
suppressed whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the com- 
mission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the cla- 
mours of a populace, impatient to see a Soubah of the Decan, once 
more making his residence in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage ever since the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and *nagnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-condah : and the city merited this 
preference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in 
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1752 the Moguls dominions : its inhabitants, when the Soubah is there, 
3^0 computed at a million and a half of souls. The French had a 
convenient quarter assigned them, to which Mr. Bu/ssy strictly obliged 
the troops to confine themselves, lest the disparity of manners should 
create broils and tumults which might end fatally. 

* In the month of August, Salabat-jing exhibited another cere- 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, who 
brought, as was pretended, the Serpaw or vest, with the sword, and 
other symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his 
viceroys, on appointment. But by this time, Balagerow appeared 
again at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Battles and negociations succeeded one another alternately 
during the rest of the year, and until the end of May in the next, 
without producing either a ^decisive victory, or a definitive treaty. 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successful 
had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets. These services gave Mr. Bussy supreme influence in the coun- 
cils of his ally, which, on hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb’s 
affairs at Tiytchinopoly, he employed to obtain a commission, appoint- 
ing Mr. Dfipleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwithstanding that Chun- 
da-saheb was still alive ; this, with several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should soon 
be followed by an ambassador from the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour to awe 
the Carnatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Chunda-saheb : nor were these his only resources. He had been 
early apprized of the discontent of the Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. The 
annual ships from France arriving at the time Mr. Law surrendered, 
brought a large reinforcement to Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by taking the' sailors, and sending Lascars on board to navigate the 
ships to China. Thus armed, and relying on no vain expectations, 
the disasters at Seringham were so far from inducing him to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English* or the Nabob, that 
he immediately discovered his intentions of continuing the war, by 

pro- 

* Set the alteratioft after the end of the Vth Book, page *35. 
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proclaiming R&ja-saheb, the son of Ckunda-saheb, Nabob of the pro- 1752 
vince, in virtue of the pretended authority invested in himself, and by t m 
ordering a body qf 500 men to take the field. 

• Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the bad conseq^nces of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insignificant 
chiefs in the province offered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the^ 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and he 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of the de- 
cline of his fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops were 
capable of reducing the fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re- 
quested of the presidency in the most pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance determined to give 
him the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence went to Madrass on purpose to represent the 
improbability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 23d of July, major Kineer, an officer lately ar- 
rived from Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1 500 Sepoys, and 
600 of the Nabobs cavalry, and the next day summoned Villaparum, 
a fort twelve miles’ to the north. of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making any resistance. Proceeding on their march, they found diffi- 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roads leading through them 
are strong passes, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should be in possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. • Major Kineer’s force being much too small to afford proper 
detachments for this service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
gee, where he arrived the 26th. The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, and the officer answered with civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had neglected, to wait for two pieces of battering 
cannon, which were coming from Fort St. David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the English had passed the mountains, than he de- 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Vicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
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1752 not far distant from the pass through which the English had marched ; 
~ "v~ / upon which major Kineer, who upon a view of Oingee despaired of 
reducing it even with battering cannon, immediately repassed the 
mountains, and being reinforced by the rest of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
and soft *other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with 300 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, a compatiy of Caffrees, and 2000 
•horse, to give the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was de- 
fended by a parapet, formed of the ruins of old houses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannon. The outward bank 
was in many parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circumstances. 

They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on 
the engagement in that part where they were* strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the 
field pieces began to fire, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap- 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answering it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng- 
lish Caffres were first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were followed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy per- 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the Rivulet briskly, advanced 
to the bank. The vivacity of this unexpected motion increased the 
panic, andjonly 14 grenadiers, with two ensigns, stood by the colours : 
these indeed defended them bravely, until they were* rejoined by some 
of the fugitive^ with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, havin g, with very 
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little loss to themselves, killed and wounded 40 of the English bat- 
talion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other 
that had happened during the war : Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, that although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died. 

The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, quitting Viera- * 
vandi, retook the fort of Villaparum, which they demolished. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated by these successes, slight as they were, reinforced 
them with all the men he could send into the field ; the whole, con- 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, close to the 
bounds ; upon which the English and the Nabob’s troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at Chimundelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, three miles to the west of St. David ; here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for more troops from Madrass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principally of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by officers of that nation. 

• 

To avoid the risque and delay* of a march by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolas, the common and 
slightest boats of the country, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da- 
vid by sea ; for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
violate the English colours on this element ; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the cap- 
ture Was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 

As soon as the news this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of the 
company’s ships, and arrived the 16th of August at Fort St. David. 
Tlje next day he took the command of the army, which consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob’s troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his arrival 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Bahoor, and finding them- 
selves 
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1752 selves followed, the next day went nearer to Pondicherry, and en- 
camped between the bound hedge and Villanore, from whence the 
commanding officer sent a letter protesting against the English, for 
nofc respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
rence being instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, the bound hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
himself with attacking their advanced post at Villanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. 

They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that major 
Lawrence, imagining nothing would intice them out of it but a per* 
suasion that the English were become as unwilling as themselves to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Bahoor. 
The stratagem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kirjean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed fears. The re- 
monstrances of his nephew only produced a" more peremptory order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at three the next morning : the Sepoys 
formed the first line, the battalion the second, and the artillery were di- 
vided on the flanks ; the Nabob's cavalry were stationed to the right on 
the other side of a high bank, which ran from the English to the ene- 
my's camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. The 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fife, which they returned, and still marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy's Sepoys, which lasted till 
day-light, when the French battalion wepe discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
pond. The English battalion halted to form their front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kppt up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of connon, and continued it until the small arms fte- 
gan. The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad- 
vanced, and the French standing their ground until the bayonets met. 

This 
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This crisis of modern -war is generally decided in an instant, and 1759 
very tew examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, v * * ■— 
with two platoons, broke the enemy’s center, on which their whole 
line immediately gave V&y, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incunibrances to their flight. 

This was the moment for the Nabob’s cavalry to charge, as they 
had been instructed; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitives, they galloped into the camp, and employed themselves in 
plunder; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr. Kir- 
jean, with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater number were killed ; all the enemy’s artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores were taken. Of the English battalion, 4 officers 
and 78 private men were killed and wounded. 

This victory broke the enemy’s force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reinforcements be- 
fore ho ^attempted any thing more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage obtained by it, for it checked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the French. 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
regent set about accomplishing his scheme of surprizing the city, and 
by disbursing large siyps of money, endeavoured to gain 500 of the . 
Nabob’s best Peons, armed with firelocks. The Jemautdars, or cap- 
tains of these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should’ rise. Captain Dal- 
ton receiving some 'hints of the conspiracy, kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy’s country, and 
caused the artillery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed those who had been treating 
with the regent ; but still pone of them made any discoveiy ; where- 
upon, at a general review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di- 
rected their flints to be taken out of their firelocks, under pretence 
of applying them* with some of a better sort. This convincing 
them that their practices were discovered, the Jemautdars came and 
confessed all that had passed, imploring forgiveness: each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was 16,000 
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1752 rupees. They protested that they had no view in taking the mo- 
ney, but to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re- 
ceived any pay from the Nabob for nine months ; and as a proof 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
they said,* that not one of them had removed his wife and family 
out of the city. Captain Dalton made them few reproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob's army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus- 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luckily receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach- 
ment, which took them prisoners in the house where they had con- 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed tho .whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken to watch the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabob's brother-in-law, 

when he should come out on the tumult which the death of the 

. 

English commander would naturally occasion ; but these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledge of it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par- 
don of the assassins ; and the friendship oi%e Morattoe being at 
this time thought very valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through the ce- 
remony of being fastened to the muzzles of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole garrison drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who commanded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, and attempted to seduce him ; 
but this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
the fellows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
by the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi- 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from tho ’muzzles of two field pieces. This execution struck Buch a 
terror, that the regent could not get any more of his own people to 
undertake such commissions; and having remained quiet fin: some^ 
days, he at length pitched upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan, 
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who commanded a company of Topasses in the Nabob’s service, and 1752 
had often the guard over the French prisoners in the city. This 
man, trading a good deal, went frequently into the camp of the My- 
soreans, which gave tha regent an opportunity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that he had, besides the My- 
soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and offered great re- 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo- 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, but said 
he must first sound the disposition of his officers ; and on his return 
he made a faithful report to captain Dalton of what had passed. He 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instruc- 
tions how to proceed, and conducted himself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intirely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hav- 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agreement signed by the regent and himself, sealed with the great 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 3,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arm the French prisoners, who were to be let out the first time 
his company took tlje guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of tfie city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red fiag, on which signal the whole 
army were to move, and enter the town. 

On the day fixed for the execution of this enterprize, all the cannon 
that could be brought to bear on the Mysore camp Were well manned, 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison was under 
arms, and the Mysoreans would certainly have suffered severely ; 
but the fears of the Nabob’s brother-in-law put a stop to the enter- 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid the risque, sent a messenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
acquaint him that the garrison were prepared to receive him., 

9 * 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe under the cannon of 
the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three mile# to. the 
'westward, at the Pagodas of Wiariore, which were garrisoned by 
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1762 English Sepoys ; but finding that captain Dalton had reinforced this 
post, he moved again, and encamped near Seringham. 

r 

Tho mutual distrust increased daily, although the outward appear- 
ance of friendship subsisted ; for the regent sent every day one of his 
principal officers to enquire after captain Dalton’B health, in order to 
have an opportunity of discovering what he was doing. When the 
two months - stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, he 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it ; but Kiroodin Khan, a man haughty and insolent, when no dan- 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching the commissa- 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent had disbursed, as soon as the 
Nabob's finances were in a better condition. 


The regent pretended to be much offended with this answer ; how- 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was willing to relinquish his claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid. This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob's 
character with the publick, and to justify the measures he was deter- 
mined to take himself ; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 
cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the accounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. . 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the difference, 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently inflamed : 
kno win g that it was the interest of the Morattoes to protract a war, 
he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re- 
ceived presents and letters from him, as also from his wife. In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
with the art of war, and not fit to appear in the field, 
opposed to* nation of so martial a genius as toe French ; and c the 
fo aoem at Seringham was totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
of toe Mcxattoe cavalry. 


Moran- 
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Morari-row having settled his plan, easily persuaded tiie regont to 1752 
acquiesce in it, and embassadors were sent to Pondicherry, where a w y^ 
treaty was soon concluded, and war resolved ; Mr. Dupleix promising 
to take Tritcliinopoly, and give it to the Mysoreans. In consequence 
of this alliance, Innis Khan, with 3000 Morattoes, was detached 
from Seringham in the middle of August, with iftstructions to join 
the French, but first to go to the Nabob's camp, and endeavour to 
get somo money from him ; for this object never failed to bo inter- 
woven in $11 Morari-row’s schemes. The detachment taking time 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis- 
tance from the coast when they received news of the battle at Bahoor : 
startled at this success, Innis Khan halted, waiting for farther instruc- 
tions from Tritcliinopoly ; in consequence of which he joined the 
Nabob, with great protestations of friendship and seeming joy at the 
late event, pretending to lament that he had not come up in time to 
have a share in it ; and in order to accomplish his intention of getting 
money, he did not hesitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob. 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding his late success at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent* to engage in any farther operations, whilst he re- 
mained in uncertainty of the resolution which these Morattoes might 
take ; but as soon as they joined him, he moved from Fort St. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to employ the remainder of the season, be- 
fore the rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherry 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to serfd a force to attack Chinglapet and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec- 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequently plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 
company. 

Madrass was able to furnish no more than 200 European recruits, 
just arrived from England, and, as usual, the refuse of the vilest em- 
ployments in London, together with 500 Sepoys newly raised, and as 
uxfexperienced as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprise of laying siege to strong forts ; and it could hardly be 
expected that any officer, who had acquired reputation, would wil- 
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1732 lingly risque it by taking the command of them ; but captain Clive 
whose rnilitaiy life had been a continued option of difficulties, volunta- 
rily offered his service on this occasion, notwithstanding that bis health 
was at this time much impaired by the excess*of his former fatigues. 

Tho troops, with four 24 pounders, marched on the 10th of Sep- 
tember against Cobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet Bun- 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Modrass, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Khan, near the ruins of 
another belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
ofitinthe beginning of the year 1750 by a stratagem. A ship an- 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
paired on board were told, tliat most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish likewise, if they were not per- 
mitted to come ashore immediately, sinco they were no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being well 
paid, granted their request ; on which thirty Frenchmen of lean and 
yellow physiognomies, counterfeiting various Id rids of infirmities, were 
admitted, and having arms concealed under their cloaths, overpowered 
the garrison in tho night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong wall 
flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 50 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence about 
two miles to the westward, from whence half of them marched in 
the night under the command of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses- 
sion of a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to fire through se- 
veral large crevices in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The troops were so terrified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they fied precipi- 
tately out of the garden, and would probably have run back to Ma- 
drass, had'they not been met by captain dive advancing with the 
rest of his force, who obliged them, not without difficulty, mid even 
violence, to rally, and return with him to the garden, which the ene- 
my abandoned on hie approach. 
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The next day- he sent a summons to the French officer, who an- 1752 
swered, that the Fort belonged to the king of France, * and that if ' ' 
the English committed any hostilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war : he therefore expected that they should imme- 
diately withdraw ; but if they persisted, and attacked the* place, he 
and his garrison were determined to die in the breach. This bluster- 
ing language proceeded from his reliance on a reinforcement of 700 
Sepoys and 40 Europeans, which Mr. Dupleix had detached from 
Pondicherry to Chinglapet, with orders to the officer commanding 
there to introduce them at all events into Cobelong. The English 
the next day began to erect a battery between the garden and the 
Fort, at the distance of 300 yards from the walls, and at the same 
time placed a strong guard on a rock about 100 yards to the left of 
the battery. The enemy brought many of their guns to bear upon 
the face of the attack, and fired smartly ; whilst it was with the 
greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept to their posts, both 
Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alarm : an unlucky shot, 
which struck the rock, and with the splinters it made, killed and 
wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole so much, ‘that it was 
some time before they would venture to expose themselves again, and 
one of the advanced centries was found several hours after concealed 
in the bottom of a well. 

Captain Clive judging that shame would avail more than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himself continually 
to the hottest of thib enemy’s fire, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with some firmness. On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched with half his force to 
give them battle ; but they, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
with great precipitation. On the fourth at noon, the battery was 
finished, and just as the English were preparing to fire, to his great 
surprize, he received a message from, the commanding officer, offering 
to surrender at discretion, on condition that he might carry away his 
own effects : these terms were immediately accepted, and the Eng- 
lish before the evening received into the place, where it was found 
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1?5{ th&t all the effects of the commandant consisted of a great number 
— v ' of turkies, and a great quantity of muff, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the . cannon mounted on the walls, there were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which proved to be part of the 
artillery that the company had lost at Madrass, when taken by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break, 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Chinglapet, immediately 
informed captain Clive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
amongst the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road. 
Ensign Smith was not deceived in his conjecture ; for the command- 
ing officer at Chinglapet having received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
out 24 hours unless relieved, determined to make an effort more vi- 
gorous than the former, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
to surprize the English camp early in the morning. The Nabob’s 
colours were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, Bkirted with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held out ; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole party were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so terrified that not more than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight : the commanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of cannon, were taken : those who fled, flinging away their 
anna, hurried to Chinglapet, where they c ommunica ted no small con- 
sternation, of which captain Clive determined to take advantage by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place. 

It is situated SOmiles west of Cobelong, 40 south west of Madrass, 
and within half a mile of the northern bank of the river Paliar. The 
§ ‘ French 
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French took possession of it in the beginning of the preceding year, 1T52 
when their troops marched out of Pondicherry with Chunda-saheb to 
reduce the Arco^ province. It was, and not without reason, es- 
teemed by the natives a very strong hold. Its outline, exclusive of 
some irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a parallelogram, 
extending 400 yards, from north to south, and 320 from east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is covered by a con- 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, toge- 
ther with the whole of the west side, is defended by a large- lake. 
Inaccessible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if the 
south side had been equally secure ; but here the ground is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected the fort, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen in the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the spot, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation : for 
the fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the -part that is Bkirted by 
the lake is defended only by a slender wall ; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a fausse-braye, and a stone wall 18 feet 
high, with round towers on and between the angles, form the de- 
fences to the land : nor are these all ; for parallel to the south, east, 
and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
runs to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi- 
cation. * The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, 
and 1 5 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 

A battery, consisting of four twenty-four pounders, was raised to 
the south about 500 yards from the wall, whiclf resisting at this dis- 
tance longer than was expected, the guns were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and from hence in four days they made a breach 
through both the outward and inward wall ; but still it remained to 
drain and fill up the ditches, and even after this a nwdffgrSater num- 
ber .than the besiegers might have been easily repulsed. But the officer, 
on seeing the English preparing to make approaches to the outward 
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1762 ditch, imagined that he had sufficiently asserted the honour of his 
nation, and hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to give up the 
fort if the garrison were permitted to march away c with the honours 
of war. Captain Clive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 
so capable of making an obstinate resistance, was not to be put in 
competition with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se- 
verer terms, immediately complied with the enemy's proposals, who 
on the 31st of October evacuated the fort, and marched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English officer, was placed in Cliinglapett ; and some time after, at 
the Nabob's request, the fortifications of Cobelong were blown up. 
The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paliar, be- 
tween Sadrass and Arcot. 

The health of Captain Clive declining every day after this expe- 
dition, induced him not only to quit the field? but also to take the 
resolution of returning to his native country. He left Madrass in 
■the beginning of the next year, uiyversally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused his countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot ; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, had contri- 
buted more than any other officer, at this time, to raise the reputa- 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by thS Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandiwash, This place, situated 20 miles 
to the north of Gingee, was under the government of Tuckca-saheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-saheb, and Mortiz-ally, married one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widow of this un- 
fortunate prince, together with his posthumous and only surviving 
son, called Ally Doast Khan, resided with Tuckea-saheb in the fort. 
It was inygijmd that a place capable of sending forth such pretenders 
to disturb the tltfe of Mahomed-ally, would have been, attacked *#ith 
the utmost vigour ; but the Nabob was in such distress for money, 
that he preferred to listen to the offers of Tuckea-saheb to ransom 
2 • his 
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his town and fort from hostilities. Whilst an officer deputed for this 1752 
purpose was settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by 
some accident firgd into the camp. The Sepoys, vexed at the nego- 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, find under pretence of resenting the 
insult, rushed into the Pettah, and broke open tlio houses ; the poor 
surprized inhabitants were incapable of making resistance ; but it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea^saheb, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden . act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops they saw in 
the Pettah v This* brought on farther hostilities ; the English bom- 
barding the fort with two mortars; and the garrison keeping up a 
constant fire from their musketry and.cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru- 
pees, which were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during this expedition were coxftinually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indifferently, as well in ^he countries 
acknowledging the Nabob a? in fhe districts of disaffected chiefs ; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they, expected to 
be paid, only because they had it in thpir power H do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 

The army returned from Vandiwash to Trivadi, where they pre- 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the 31st of October at night, with the most violent hurricane 
that had been remembered on the coast ; the rain that fell conti- 
nually for several days after laid -the whole country under water, 
and spread such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 15th of November, to retire to Fort St. David ; which place 
affording quarters only for the English, most of the Nabob’s men, 
unaccustomed to remain in the field in this inclement season, left * 
him, and went to £heir homes. 

% this time the regent at Seringham, perceivingtbni the Nabob 
and the English had made so little advantage of their success at B&- 
hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 
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1752 that event ; and he no sooner heard that they had returned into win- 
^ ter quarters, than he sent away Morari-row, with all his Morattoes 
excepting 600, to Pondicherry ; and Innis Khan, ©with those under 
his command, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi Jn the beginning of No- 
vember, but not without having got some of the money received at 
Vandiwash. Mr. Dupleix promised to send some Europeans to Se- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison ofTritchino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they arrived, pre- 
tended that he had no design to make war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left him in consequence of a dispute which had 
arisen on settling their accounts ; but notwithstanding this declaration 
his patroles of horse stopped and carried to his ca&np all the provi- 
sions that Were coming to the city : the effects of this hostility were 
soon felt; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration of 
his pretensions to Tritcliinopoly, had hitherto declined to take re- 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In consequent of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o’clock at night, with the 
greatest part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to beat up his camp, 
which extended under the northern wall of Seringham ; but the re- 
gent himself with Considerable guard remained within the pagoda. 
An artillery officer with three pieces of cannon was previously posted 
on the southern bank of the Caveri, opposite the pagoda, with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot Cl into the place, as 
soon as he should hear the fire of the musketry in the camp : the 
troops passed the Caveri at Chuckly-pollam, and then crossing tho 
island marched along the bank of the Coleroon, until they came 
within a quarter of a mile of the enemy’s camp, when they halted 
in order to refresh themselves, and to form for the attack : but on 
the review it was found that no less than 500 of the Sepoys were ab- 
sent, having/ as they afterwards affirmed, inadvertently missed the 
line of mardiHjn the dark ; however the rest notjseeming to be dis- 
oour&ged, it was determined to proceed : they were divided into two 
bodies, thS first marched only four in front, being designed to pene- 
trate through the camp, firiug two to the right, and two to the left ; 
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whilst the other, drawn up in a more compact manner, were ordered 1752 
to halt as soon as they came amongst the tents, and there remain as ■ 
a support to theiirst party ; who moving on, found the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard fast asleep, and stabbing them with their bayonets, en- 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the right and lcrft began a 
brisk fire from front to rear. The alarm was instantly spread, and 
produced such consternation, that nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from the danger. The enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column, but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire against themselves ; in the mean time those within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refrained from firing for fear of 
killing their own people in the camp, *wlio in less than an hour were 
totally dispersed ; and if the English had* brought with them a pe- 
tard, they would probably have forced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing the person of the regent. JSvery thing 
being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently lead away ; and mar el ling,, foremost out 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the Mysoreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own ai*ray remained within 
reach, began to fire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
20 men, of whom seven were Europeans. 

Thc«troops readied the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, who immediately struck all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This sufficiently shewed their paflic ; 
but nevertheless it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood would prevent the inhabitants from bringing in provisions, 
of which they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefore determined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
he could drive the enemy out of it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping # again within a night’s march. view he 

sent half his force the following night across the river* and dislodged 
them from a great choultry that stands by the water side, directly 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate of Seringham ; the building was 100 feet 
' square, and 30 high ; a great number of Coolies were immediately 
sot to work, and before morning they inclosed the 0 choultry with a 
strong entrenchment, and likewise made a parapet with sand bags 
round the r roof, on which two field' pieces were mounted. As it was 
not doubted that the enemy would make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of the Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; where a low wall served the party as a 
parapet ; who had with them four field pieces, which might easily 
flank the choultry, as the river in this part was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when having sufficiently in- 
toxicated themselves with opipm, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time at a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob’s Sepoys crossed-., the river, and taking possession of a small 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other began to fire 
from tins untenable post ; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe horse 
galloped up to attack them, but bgfbre they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight ; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city ; the Morattocs, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made use of their sabres across the parapet before the troops 
within gave fire, which then began, and seconded by that of the 
foim pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion : in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting his post, and passed the river, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery : some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away through fear, and 
concluding lijsriUjhings were worse than appeared tp them, followed 
his example, and rail out of the entrenchment ; which the rest perceiv- 
ing, a panic Seized the whole, and they left the post with the greatest 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the minute before given three 1752 
huzzas, on the retreat of the Morattoes : a body of 3000 Mysore v— 
horse, who were drawn up on the bank, immediately galloped into the 
bed of the river, and charging the fugitives with fury, cut dowA the 
whole party excepting 1 5 men : flushed with this success, they made 
a push at captain Dalton's division on the other side. All these mo- 
tions succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
put his men on their guard ; more especially as many of them had 
caught the panic, from having been spectators of* the massacre of their 
comrades : however some of the bravest hearkening to his exhorta- 
tions stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se- 
poys, who made a strong fire from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by the grape-shot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardour of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns : captain Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until ho had collected the dead and wounded. 

Not a man who escapod could givo any reason why he quitted his 
post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 
flight only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that 
they had nine barrels of ammunition. 

This disaster diminished the strength of the garrison near oi\e half, 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that were lost ; for 4 
the killed and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 300 of the best Se- 
poys, together wifli the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow ; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where they were cut down. No farther hopes 
therefore remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus leadened, to give 
their whole attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
between the Nabob and the regent being at an. end, .captain Dalton 
turned out the 700 Mysoreans, suffering them to rafcijg peaceably 
with their arms and baggage : but lie detained th^Tcommander Go- 
• paulrauze, the regent's brother, permitting him however to keep such 
domcsticks as he thought proper. 


But 
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1752 But lest the enemy should imagine that he was totally dispirited, 
if he should remain inactive, captain Dalton determined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that it might be executed 
without much risque, might make them believe he was still in a 
capacity to act in the field. They’ had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, where the guard pre- 
vented the country people from carrying provisions into the city. 
The pagoda had a strong stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
great gate with mud; leaving at the bottom a wibket, by which only 
one man could enter at a time, and this they carefully shut every 
evening : 30 Europeans marched in a dark night, and having con- 
cealed themselves in a watercourse near the gate, a seijeant of artil- 
lery, carrying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the barrel under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud-work, 
but also blew up the terrade of the gateway, with the guard asleep on 
it, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 
having freshen their memory the loss of their cpmrades at the choul- 
try, put all the Mysoreans they to the sword. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 
surest means of reducing the garrison, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain every night, between the city and the country 
of the Polygar Tondiman, from whence alone provisions were ob- 
tained : they seized some of the people bringing in rice, and accord- 
ing to their ancient and barbarous custom, cut off their noses, and 
sent - them thus mangled to Tritchinopoly. This cruelty struck 
such a terror, that for some days no one wquld venture to bring in 
supplies : in 1 order therefore to dislodge this detachment, 400 men, 
Sepoys and Europeans, with two field pieces, marched in the even- 
ing and took possession of the ground where they used to pass the 
night ; thjyjaemy coming up some time after, did not discover their 
danger beforerhey received the fire of the troops, which imme- 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined 
they suffered considerably. 


Whatever 
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Whatever might be their lose, the surprize struck such a terror, 1782 
that no more small detachments could be prevailed on to remain 
within Teach of the garrison during the dark nights $ and their re- 
fusal suggested to the /agent the resolution of dividing hie force, and 
of forming a considerable oamp 'between the city and Tondiman’s 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringham. A multi- 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place called Facquire’s Tope, or 
the grove of the Facquire, situated four miles to the south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after which 5000 horse and 8000 foot, being 
nearly one half of the army, and the best troops in it, moved from 
the island with their baggage, and pitched their tents within this 
fortification. The effect of this' disposition was soon severely felt ; 
no more grain was brought^ to the market, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, whilst the garrison had the morti- 
fication to perceive themselves incapable of removing the distress, be- 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak to cope with the enemy, 
in either of their camps. 

Such was the situation of affairs at Tritchinopoly atf the end of 1753 
March 1753. In the mean time fci® junction of the Morattoes ena- ~ » ' 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against the Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-jing had removed a most dangerous competitor for the Son- 
bahship, by the murder of his brother Gazi-o- din Khan. 

This jnrince having long sent before him many threats and ru- 
mours of his approach to the Decan, at length marched from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752,. appeared before AurengqJjad 
at the head of 1 50,000 men : at the same time, and by his instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered the province of Gol-condah, 
with 100,000 Morattoes. Balagerow is known-; and Ragogi Bon- 
sola we have seen invading the Carnatic in 1740, ten years before 
which he had made conquests and established the Morattoe dominion 
in some parts of the province of Berax, from whenog^aToohjan cti on. 
with Balagerow, he invaded Bengal in 1744. Salabad-jing and Mr. 
Bussy*were at Gol-condah when they received intelligence of the ap- 
proach of these armies, and immediately took • the field with their ut- 
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1752 most force, and at Beder, a very strong and ancient city 60 miles north- 
— west of Ool-condah, were met by the Morattoes. Meanwhile Ghazi- 
o-din Khan entered Aurengabad without opposition. 0 He had brought 
with him from Delhi a French surgeon name £ d DeVolton, who had 
long been principal physician to the' Great Mogul This man, Ghazi- 
o-din Khan sent forward to Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to offer Mr. Dupleix many advantages, if he would 
withdraw the French troops from the service of Salabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volton was furnished with a blank 
paper, to which the great seal of the empire was affixed. Salabad- 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not fail of success, as it could not na- 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his mother, who was at 
Aurengabad, to poison his brother, who, however was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own hands. On his death the 
greatest part of his army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. 

Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Sche- 
abeddin the son of Ghazi-o-din ' Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
Soubahship of the Decan, and revenge the murder of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from him, either as an enemy or a competi- 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the real Soubah, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-din Khan’s death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicherry, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro- 
mised, confirming Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and respect, 
and the patent published throughout the province with much osten- 
tation. 

But still this title, specious as it might be, furnished Mr. Dupleix 
with no money, which in the wars of Jndostan is' of more service 
than any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re- 
ceived at Aurengabad were continually exhausted by the. great army 
he was obliged to maintain, and the charge of Mr. Bussy’s troops 
alone amounted to 400,000 pounds a year, The distress was as great at 
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Pondicherry ; for although many chiefs in the Carnatic had without 1752 
compulsion contributed to support the oause of Chunda-saheb during bis 1 
life, their zeal ceased at his death, from their sense of the incapacity 
of his son Raja-saheb, little qualified to prosecute a contest in which a 
man of his father’s abilities had penshed : and in this time of anarchy 
and confusion, whilst the authority of no one extended farther thanhis 
sword could reach, every chief reserved for himself whatever revenues 
he could collect. So that notwithstanding Mr. Dupleix’s title was ac- 
knowledged by all who did not wish well to Mahomed-ally, his power 
was confined to the districts which lie between’Pondicherry and Gin- 
gee, and these did not furnish more than 50,000 pounds a year :* at 
the same time the French company, missed by his representations, 
sent out no more money than was necessary fon their commerce, and 
with positive orders that it should not bq employed to any other pur- 
pose. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after the capture at Seringham, had not Mr. Du- 
pleix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even superseded his regard to his own fortune, of 
which he had at that time disbursed 1 40,000 pounds, and he conti- 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ;*but as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity of Baja-saheb rendered him 
rather a burthen than a support to the cauBe, he determined to make 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to give it to some other person, 
from whose wealth, ability, and connexion, he might reasonably ex- 
pect considerable fesouroes for carrying on the war. The man he 
pitched upon was Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom he displayed 
all the commissions he had received from Salabat-jing, and discovered 
the state of his negotiations with the Morattoes, and Mysoreans. The 
Phousdar, sensible that there could not be much risk in taking part 
with such an apparent superiority, acoepted the proposal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to Pondicherry, as soon as the journey might be 
undertaken without danger. In the mean time SO Europeans were 
sent from Pondicherry to Velore, and with their assistance 1 ' he formed 
a conspiracy with the French prisoners in the fort of Arcot, who 
were to rise and overpower the English garrison, which they greatly 
outnumbered ; but a suspicion of this treachery was luckily enter- 
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1752 tained in time to prevent the success of it, and the prisoners were 

removed in the latter end of December to Chinglapett. Thus ended 
the year 1752 in the Carnatic. «* 

1753 On tho 3d of January 1753, the French, consisting of 500 Euro- 
peans, and a troop of 60 horse, together with 2000 Sepoys, and 4000 
Morattoes under the command of Morari-row, marched from Val- 
dore, and entrenched on the banks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon which Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
from Fort St. David to their former encampment at thatlplace. Their 
force consisted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 dastardly 
hoi&e belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topasses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately undpr arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, which they got possession 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
still remaining on the plain. Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having as he thought sufficiently dis- 
persed them'with his field pieces, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping up again furiously on afi sides, and. surrounded him. The 
soldiers preserved their fire till every shot did execution, and the ar- 
tillery men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon beat 
them off, with the loss of 100 men killed. Morari-row, on his return 
to the camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerted between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
sending out parties, which prevented the country people from bring- 
ing provisions to the English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
when in want, to march with his whole force, and escort his supplies 
from Fort St. David. These marches were excessively fati guing , and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who never failed to be on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the lint* of march : on, the 
28th of January, in particular, they accompanied the battalion the 
whole way from Trivadi to Fort St. David : but dispirited by the loss 
of 300 of their horns, which were killed by the field pieces in the 
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different skirmishes of the day, they did not venture to attack the 1753 . 
troops as they were returning to the camp with the convoy. 

Supported as Ehe French were by this excellent cavalry, they* might 
without much risque *have ventured on a general engagement; but 
Mr. Dupleix, whose eye was always on Tiitchinopoly, determined to 
protract the war on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso- 
reans might not be interrupted from blockading the city. He there- 
fore orderefljris troops on the Pannar to act intirely on the defensive, 
and to stre^then their entrenchments ; which, with the usual dex- 
terity of that nation in works of this kind, were soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular fortress. The 
English presidency, sensible of the great risque of storming such works 
without a sufficient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantiy 
during the attack, sollicited the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : he promised fair., and a detachment of Europeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they heard that the king had 
recalled his troops to the capital, on a report that the f Morattoes in- 
tended to enter his Country. • 

• 

Disappointed of this assistance, Major Lawrence was obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating every day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fretting at his incapacity to attack 
them. The Morattoes in the mean time were not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at Chillambrum, 
that is, in every part of the province between the river Paliar, and the 
Coleroon. In the middle of February, one of their detachments ap- 
peared, flourishing their sabres, andcaracolling within musket shot of 
Chimundelum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David : * 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the seijeont, a brave but blun- 
dering map, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
and of getting promotion, marched into the plain with his whole 
force, 25 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys. The enemy retreated, until 
the parly was advanced half a mile from the redoubt ; when they 
turned on a sudden, and galloping up surrounded them in an in- 
stant ; the serjeant, not doubting that the first fire would disperso 
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1753 them, gave it in a general volly, which did some execution ; but before 
“■“v— ' the troops could load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, and eveiy horseman singling out a 
particular man, cut them all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war 
is never in Indoston imputed to prudence or stratagem, and the side 
which ceases to gain successes is generally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to 
encourage his new ally Mortiz-ally to set up his Btandar^fcm the pro- 
vince. The Fhousdar with his usual caution first encamped without 
Velore, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
Morattoes that they would cover his march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicherry, where, on furnishing 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was with great 'ceremony and public rejoicings pro- 
claimed Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction lie might receive from this exaltation did not 
last long. It was proposed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Chunda-saheb, and appear at the head of the army : this 
his nature abhorred. On settling the terms of his regency, so muoh 
assistance in money and trodps was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that he found the Nabobship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde- 
pendant possession of his government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case, he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dfipleix wouM keep 
him a prisoner at Pondicherry, if he discovered his aversion to have 
any farther connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix ; but he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith would probably determine the enemies of 
Mahomed-ally to make their peace on any terms with that prince. 
He therefore consented to Mortiz-ally’s return, who promising to 
make war in the country about Arcot, left Pondicherry in the end of 
March, convinced for the first time in his life, that* he had met with 
a more cunning man than himself.. 

In the mean time, no military operations passed, excepting the 
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skirmishes of the Morattoes with the English battalion, during three 1753 
orjfour inarches, which they were obliged to make, in order to escort ' " > 
their provisions frgn^ Fort St. David. The French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments ; and Major Lawrence, seeing no 
other method of striking a decisite blow, determined to storm their 
camp. The presidency seconded this resolution, by sending 200 Eu- 
ropeans, of which 100 were a company of Swiss lately arrived from 
Bengal, to Fort St David ; where the battalion joined them ; and 
the whole, wfth a large convoy of provisions, set out for the camp, on 
the first of April The whole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight of the bound-hedge ; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon shot, and gal- 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intervals open, to their attacks. Thus con- 
tinually threatened, and often assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive hot, and several men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of waten When within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, 
surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of their horses fell within a few yards of the field pieces, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Morari-row’s nephew, the same who 
came to capttgp Clive’g, assistance, after the siege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a distance. But the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the troops continuing their march, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the French troops and Sepoys 
drawn *up on their right : the convoy happened luckily to march on 
the left along the bank of the river Gandelu. The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a hollow-way, halted on the opposite side, imagining that the Eng- 
lish would not venture to pass it under the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to their fire ; but Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar- 
tillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes, still hover- 
ing about, and pushed on briskly with the main’ body of Europeans 
across the hollow way : the enemy, who expected to find the Eng lish 
fatigued with a long and harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion, that they only stayed to give one fire, and then 
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1753 ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving the English to finish 
v'-"' their march without farther molestation. As soon as the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Major Lawrence approached nearer the 
enemy’s camp, within a mile of which they had an advanced party, 
at the village of Caryamungalum the grenacfiers and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attack this post, and soon get possession of 
it ; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yards : it was not before 
this time that the English perfectly discovered the strength of their 
works, which consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with redoubts at 
proper distances, a broad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting provisions increasing with 
the distance from St. David, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi. 

In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being 
joined by a small party from Pondicherry, surprized a fort near 
Chillambrum, called Bonagerry, from whence Fort St. David drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach- 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night. 

m * 

Three months ineffectually employed to bring the enemy to a gene- 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter- 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Nabob on re- 
moving the war to some other part of the country; in order to draw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their arms ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and unexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with- 
' out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to which the (Sty would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Choultry, had often ques- 
tioned Kiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisiohs 
he had in Store ; who always assured him, with great confidence, that 
he had sufficient to supply the garrison for four months. For some 
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time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the eneniy’s 1753 
patroles, balanced the daily consumption made out of the magazines ; 
but as soon as the Mysorean divided his army 'into two camps, all 
supplies were cut off, and a party of Sepoys, which had been sent 
into Tandiman's country, Were not able to get back. In this situs- 1 
tion captain Dalton insisted on examining the magazines, when to bis 
great surprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that he had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity, to sell out the provisions to the inhabitants at 
a high price, not doubting but that opportunities of replacing them 
would offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
than sufficient for fifteen days : in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the news, and march to the relief of the city. 
Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real ; an express 
was therefore sent with this alarming intelligence to major Lawrence, 
who received it at ten at night, the 20th of April, arid instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to march by day-break ; when, 
leaving a garrison of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, at Trivadi, 
the rest proceeded to Fort St. David, in order to collect the necessary 
supplies of military stores. » 

The want of horse having hitherto been the principal obstacle to 
the progress of the Nabob’s affairs, it was determined to apply again 
to the king of* Tanjore, and in order to encourage, or if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to Tritchino- 
poly, through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April passed 
by ChiUambrum, and as soon as they crossed the Coleroon, the king 
deputed Succojee, his prime minister, to complimont the Nabob and 
major Lawrence ; and when they were arrived at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met them half way at 
one of his gardens, where he appeared in great splendor, accompanied 
by 3000 horse, and 200 elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to be 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
orders to his horse to proceed with him to Tritchiuopoly ; but the 
next day, after marching a few miles, they left the army, promising, 
however, to return very soon. 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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1753 nopoly. The enemy’s troops at the Facquire’s Tope 'were com- 
manded by Virana* the same general who led the van of the army, 
when the Mysorean! first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
little react of his military capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorous man, particularly in the night, he did not doubt that if 
frequent alarms were given to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in- 
tercept provisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, within random cannon shot of the enemy’s camp, but much 
nearer to the city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces, and fired into tho camp ; in the day time taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy began to move, 
which they were apprized of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly ; but in the night they proceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw grape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
once venturing to send out a detachment to cut off their retreat. 
Encouraged *by this proof of their imbecillity, the party, under favour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15th of April much nearer, and 
fired 30 rounds of grape shot into the camp, from each of the' field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the great uproar they made : next day 
the party had scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great liuigy ; but 
suspecting this to be a feint to draw them nearer in order to cut off 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing : 
and before noon the enemy struck all their tents, and abandoned the 
comp, which the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions, as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having' 
lrillad an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had struck Virana 
with such terror, that he determined not to stand* the risk of another 
attack. *EIe however , remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
three days longer j but on receiving certain intelligence of major 
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Lawrence’s march, he joined the rest of the Mysoreans at . Seringham, 1753 
and the country people ventured again to bring provisions into the » *- 
city. • ♦ 

On the 6th of May, jhe major arrived in sight of Tritchinopoly, 
and entered the city without meeting any interruption ; fdr none, of 
the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain : the number of the 
battalion was greatly diminished during the march, which was per- 
formed at the setting in of the land winds, when they blow with 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several who died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St. David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on the day of their arrival : many had likewise 
deserted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a serjeant and 15 men 
went off in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, who with 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob's service, composed the army. 

As soon as Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, hg 
detached 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four^ field pieces, 
from the camp near Trivadi : wfio marching by the road of Ver- 
dacKelum, Volcondah and Utatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Sering- 
ham, the day after the English arrived at 'Tritchinopoly. 

Major Lawrence having allowed the men* three days to refresh 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, «and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he re- 
solved to bombard Seringham, and cannonade their camp : the Na- 
bob’s cavalry, discontented for what of pay, refused to take any share 
in the action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with- 
out them, and setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Chellinoor, a village four miles west of the 
city, oner against the head of the island. A large body of horse and 
foot, drawn up on the opposite side, seemed determined to defend 
thapass, but were *soon dispersed by the first division, and whilst the 
second was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the English forming on the island, 
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1753 than they swarmed out in great numbers, and their cavalry, led by 
•W the Morattoes under thfe command of Harrasing, came galloping up 
at a great rate, and Asking a resolute charge cm the left of the line, 
where a body of Sepoys were posted, broke through them sword in 
hand ; but the Sepoys seeing three platoonB of Europeans advancing 
to their support, behaved with spirit, and recovering their ground, 
kept- up a smart fire, which after a severe slaughter repulsed the 
cavalry, who made a most precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of which were 
field pieces which accompanied the tgpops, and two eighteen poun- 
ders whieh captain Dalton had sent to the bank of the river. By 
this rime Mr. Astruc, with the French troops and Sepoys marched 
up, and lodging the greatest' part of them in a water course, where 
they were effectually sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an- 
swered by the English artillery ; but as it was not thought prudent to 
make a push at the water course, at the risque of being fallen upon 
Jjy such numbers of cavajry as covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to preserve 1^ main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordered them 
to take shelter behind a bank, bo that the sight was maintained only 
by the artillery until noon, when a party of the enemy’s Sepoys, 4 rith 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to the left of the 
English line, which thqy began to incommode with the fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the' company of grenadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss under the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis- 
lodge the Sepoys ; which service the grenadiers effected with great re- 
solution ; and, animated by their success, pursued the fugitives until 
they insensibly gained the flank of the water course, where the main 
body of the French troops was concealed ; who, 6n seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and were actually on the 
point of abandoning two of the field pieces, when. captain^Polier, 
who remained with the Swiss at the choultry, and from thence could 
not see the enemy’s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return. 
Thus was, lost one of those critical moments, on which the greatest 
advantages of war so often depend ; but without any disparagement 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose orders directing lum only to dis- 1753 

lodge the enemy from the Choultry, he would have been culpable, ' 

had he pushed his success farther without a subsequent order ; which 

the major had no reason to send, as from the situation he was. in, he 

oould not discover the distress oflhe enemy. On the retreat of the 

grenadiers, the French again took possession of the water course, and 

renewed the cannonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 

of provisions, as well as the excessive fatigue which the English troops 

had undeigone, obliged them to repass the river, and return to Tritchi- 

nopoly ; where they arrived at 10 at night, having without intermission 

been employed 20 hours either in march or action. The.) loss they 

sustained was much less than might have been expected, from the 

fire to which they had been exposed ;'for only three officers were 

wounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 

• 

The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their head ; and little hopes remaining of. dislodging the Mysoreans 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his whole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with* provisions. For this purpose the 
army marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire's Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Virana, the Mysore general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay conveniently for protecting the convoys 
coming from Tondiman’s country ; proper agents, supported by a de- 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and at the same 
time tb!8 King of Tanjore was requested to collect and send supplies. 

But the Mysorean was not wanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with Tondiman, who repre- 
sented, that if Trit^inopoly should once be provided with a con- 
siderable stock of provisions, it was not to be doubted but that the 
Nabob and the English would immediately carry their arms again 
into the Carnatic, leaving their allies exposed to the just resentment 
of the regent, who # would not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the'service they had rendered his enemies. This reasoning was well 
adapted to the genius of those to whom it was addressed ; for the 
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1768 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude themselves; 
— v—' do not expect to meet with it in others ;*’and accustomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the premises they have 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he assured 
them that he would never remove from Tritchinopoly, before he 
had provided for the. safety of their countries. Nor did tire Mysorean 
neglect to employ the resource of money to alienate these precarious 
allien : in Tondimau’s country he bribed the chiefs and officers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succojee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; however the King, not wholly un- 
sollicitoua of the consequences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy’s detachments had already done mischief 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the harvest 
was now coming on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not foil to give them all the assistance in his power : this pretended 
miacliiftf was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
suffered from- the Morattoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of friends and foes. 

Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so for from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was with difficulty, enough was procured for 
the immediate consumption of the army and Garrison. In this 
situation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five, weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
determined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
from the sea coast. 

The French troops in this part of the country quitted their en- 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi ; but captain Chace, the commanding officer, 
sallying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days*kfter they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 
peans, and 300 Sepoys ; who, elated with their success, quitted the 
* . village, 
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village, and contrary to their orders marched out into the plain : the 1753 
Morattoes, who were in sight, waiting for such an opportunity of ‘ — 
exerting themselvfts, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies, tfie French 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fort. The troops within were still sufficient to have mftdea good*de* 
fence; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the oommanding officer's 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of making severe 
examples in the beginning, the men, no longer controulable, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capi- 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war : this misfortune affected cap- 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw him into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicherry. At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before ChillambrUm, 
where the English kept a serjeant with a^few artillery-men ; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night to Devi Cotah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependencies the only detri mefct which the 
Nabob’s affairs had sustained in the Carnatic ; for a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up their standards, and pretend- 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari-row, levied contri- 
butions, and committed violences in all parts of the country. Even 
Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Velore that the English 
did not .venture to attack the French entrenchments at Trivadi, and 
thtft Tritchinopoly was hard pressed by the Mysoreans, ^took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title "which Mr. Dupleix * 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neighbourhood hear Arcot. His force consisted of 50 Euro- 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon- 
dicherry, and 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 5g0 matchlock Peons, 

' his own troops. They plundered all the villages lying near the city 
without meeting any interruption ; for Abdullwahab Khan, the Na- 
bob’s brother, and lieutenant in the province, an indolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies he collected, and gave no attention to the maintaining of a 
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1758 competent force to support his authority : encouraged by this negK- 
— y — ' gence, Mortiz-ally threatened to attack the city of Arcot itself, of 
which the presidency receiving intelligence, directed the command- 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with as many Eu- 
ropeans as could prudently be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field. Abdullwahab, alarmed for his own security, 
with some* difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1000 horse and 500 
Peons, all of them the very worst troops in the' province ; they were 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brothers Nazeabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as Abdullwahab. This force, joined by 
40 Europeans, 200 English Sepoys, with two field pieces under the 
nnmmand of ensign Joseph Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and when half-way to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across the rood; their right sheltered by the hills. It 
was with great reluctance that Nazeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attack them, although it was evident they would fall on him, 
as soon as he offered to retreat : ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
and drove the French several times from their guns, but a party of 
500 excellent Sepoys maintained themselves with much more reso- 
lution behind a bank, and in several attempts that were made to 
• drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost. The 
enemy’s cavalry seeing this, attacked the Europeans, but were re- 
pulsed by the grape shot ; on which they pushed at Nazeabulla’s ca- 
valry, who took flight without waiting the onset, and soon after his 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re- 
duced to 25 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ensign Smith however kept the ground until night, when his men 
leaving the field pieces behind, endeavoured, as they could, to get 
backjbo the city ; but they were discovered, and all, excepting three, 
were intercepted-; some were killed, and the rest, nmnnga+, whom 
was ensign Smith, # were made prisoners and carried to Velore. 
Flushed hy this success, Mortiz-ally renewed his correspondence 
with Mr. Dupleix, and undertook to besiege T/inomalee, a strong 
fort situated about 40 miles south of Arcot, in the high road to 
Tritchinopoly, and Morari-row moved from Chillamhrum to »aaiat 
in the expedition. But Mr. Dupleix thinking it of more import- 
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aace to reinforce the army at Seringham, prevailed on him to de- 1753 
tach 3000 of his Morattoes under the command of Innis Khan, and 
joined to them 300 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys. 

Am soon as these troops arrived, the enemy quitted Seringham, and 
crossing the Cavori, encamped on the plain throe miles to the north 
of Facquirc’s Tope. Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1500 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, 3500 Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topasses with 1000 Sepoys in the service of the 
regent ; the rest of whose infantry was 15,000 Peons, armed with 
matchlocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and rockets ; im 
perfect weapons worthy the rabble that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only the 500 Europeans, and the 2000 Sejioys he brought with 
him from the coast ; but 700 of these Sepoys were continually em- 
ployed in the Polygar’s country, to escort the convoys ; his artillery 
were eight excellent six-pounders ; of the Nabob’s horse only 100 
encamped with the English, ^the rest remaining under the walls, and 
peremptorily refusing to march until they were paid their arrears. 

There are, about a mile to the south of the Facquire’s Tope, some 
high mountains called the five rocks, on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of Sepoys : but he being obliged 
to go into the city for the recovery of his health, the officer who com- 
manded during his absence neglected jo continue this detachment. 

The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post without defence, de- 
tached hi the night a strong party to take possession of it ; and early 
the next morning their whole army was discovered in motion, assem- 
bling under shelter of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 
plunged into the English comp ; whither the Major immediately re- 
turned, but found it impossible to regain the post : he however kept 
his ground until night, and then encamped about a quarter of a mile 
nearer the city, behind a small eminence which* sheltered the troops 
from the .enemy's artillery ; they the next day quitted the camp to 
the •north of the Facquire’s Tope, and encamped at the fivo rocks. 

Here they bad it in their power intirely to cut off the supplies of 
provisions coining from the Polygar’s country, and to intercept the 
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1758 detachment of 700 Sepoys sent to escort them : at the same time the 
^ great superiority of their numbers, and the advantage of the ground 
they occupied, rendered an attack upon their camp impracticable : 
but it was evident that if they were not soqn dislodged, neither the 
English army in the field, nor the garrison of the city, could subsist 
long ; to augment the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose hope, and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in 
order to save the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of liis camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy's. Mr. Astruc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, which if he could get possession of, his artillery would 
easily obffge the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the city, where, still more streiglitencd, they would probably be 
reduced in a very few days to the necessity of retreating to their settle- 
ments. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched early 
in the mornjng, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys ; but they meeting with more resistance than was ex- 
pected, ho ordered the whole army to move and support them. The 
Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to march and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of the enemy’s army in 
motion, he ordered all his troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of his force, 
which, in Europeans did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 be- 
longing to the artillery ; and he had with him no more than 500 Se- 
poys : for the rest were at this time in the city endeavouring to pro- 
cure rice, of which none had been sold in camp 6ince the enemy ap- 
peared on the plain. With this small force, he hastened, as &st as 
they could march, to reach the rock before the enemy's main body. 
But Mr. Astruc, with the party already engage^ in the attack, per- 
ceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, and before the Majof had 
got half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
or taken prisoners, and the French colours immediately hoisted. This 
8 ' obliged 
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obliged the Major to halt, and consider . what was most adviseable to 1758 
be done in this critical conjuncture, on which the fate of the whole 
war seemed to depend. There was little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion wer^iow arrived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from the right and left f>f it, were firing upon tlfe English 
troops ; the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great body 
at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear ; the Morattoes were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. 

In such circumstances the officers unanimously agreed in Opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to mako a gallant push, than to 
retreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opportunity of having what they called a fan- 
knock at the French men pn the plain, major Lawrence took ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, and giving duo com- 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock 
with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the foot of it to engage the French battalion. The 
soldiers received the orders with three huzzas, and the grenadiers set- 
ting out aj a great rate, though at the same time keeping their ranks, 
paid no attention to the scattered fire they received from the rock, nor 
made a halt until they got to the top of it ; whilst the enemy ter* 
rifled a£ their intrepidity, descended as* they were mounting, without 
daring 4o stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French troops, drawn up within pistol shot below. In the mean time 
Mr. ^jstruc, perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remained drawn up facing the north, be exposed to the English troops, 
wheeling round the foot of the rock, changed his position, and drew 
up facing the west, order to oppose them in front. But this move* 
meu£ exposed his right flank to the fire of the grenadiers and Sepoys 
from the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the English battalion executing their evolution with great ad- 
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1753 dress, drew up at once directly opposite to the enemy, at the distance 
w of 20 yards. 

The French troops were struck with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the n#lst of their numerous allies, 
by such a handful of men ; and indeed a stranger, taking a view of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, could 
scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a province 
with the other. 

Mr. Astiuc exerted himself as a brave and active officer, and with 
difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovered arms, 
until the English gave their fire, which falling in a well levell’d dis- 
HiargMVom the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a discharge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them intoirreparable disorder ; they ran away with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, with some 
ammunition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made 
a gallant effort to cover their retreat by flinging themselves between, 
and some of the grenadiers, who had run forward to seize the field 
pieces, fell \mder their sabres. Animated by this success, they at- 
tacked the battalion, pushing in several charges up to the very bayo- 
nets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who constantly received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder : at length having suffered much, and lost 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the line, they desisted 
from their attacks, and retreated to the main body of the Mygoreans : 
amongst their dead was Ballapali, one of their principal officers, 
brother-in-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, much esteemed by 
the English, who had often seen him exert himself with great bravery 
when fighting on their side : he had broke his sword in cutting down 
a grenadier, when another, who was loading his piece, and sa^fr liis 
comrade fall, shot both ball and ramrod through his body. In the 
mean time the French never halted until they got into the rear of the 
Mysore army, when their officers prevailed on them to get into Qrder 
again, and-drew them up in a line with their allies, from whence they 
fired their two remaining field pieces with great vivacity, although 
the shot did not reach above halfway. 
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The Major remained three hours at the foot of the rock, in order 1753 
to give them an opportunity of renewing the fight ; but finding that 
they shewed no inclination to move towards him, he prepared to re- 
turn to hfPcamp, leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
their peril ; for since the loss of the 200 Sepoys that defended it in 
the beginning of the action, he did not think it prudent to oxpose * 
another detachment to the same risque, at such a distance from his 
main body. The three guns with the prisoners were placed in the 
center, and the troops marching in platoons on each side, the artillery 
was distributed in the front, rear, and intervals of the column. Tho 
rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole 
of the«enemy’s cavaky set up their shout, and came furioysly on, 
flourishing their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once 
the handful of men that opposed them, Whosoever has seen a body 
of ten thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, will 
acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and Saxe that their appear- 
ance is tremendous, be their discipline or courage what it will ; and 
such an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers ; but 
the enemy had to deal with Veterans equal to any who have done 
honour to the British nation ; meft convinced by repeated experience 
that a body of well-disciplined infantiy would always prevail against 
irregular cavalry, let their numbers bo ever so great. In this con- 
fidence they halted, and without the least emotion, waited for the 
enemy, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the signal 
was given to the artillery officers : the cannonade then began from 
eight six pounders, loaded with grape, and was kept up at the rate 
of eight or ten shot in a minute from each piece, so well directed 
that every shot went amongst the crowd, as was visible by the numbers 
that dropped : this soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
like men astonished by the fall of thunder ; but finding no intermission 
of the fire, and that the battalion and Sepoys reserved theirs with re- 
covered arms, they went to the right about, and got out of the reach 
as fast as they had come on, leaving the troops to return quietly to 
their camp. 

Thus was Tritchinopoly saved by a success, which astonished even 
those who had gained it ; nor was the attempt, however desperate it 
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1758 might seem, justified by the success alone ; for as the city would in- 
evitably have fallen if the English had remained inactive* so the loss 
of it would have been hastened only a few days if Jhey had been de- 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as Aich saga- 
city as spirit in risquing every thing to gain a Victory, on which alone 
* depended the preservation of the great object of the war. 


The enemy dispirited by their defeat, began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and French reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeared less frequently on the plain in the day, 
and none ventured to patrole in the night : the English Sepoys in 
Tondiman's country availing themselves of this interval, quitted the 
woods, and joined the camp in the night, with a ' convoy of provi- 
sions which furnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
being provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement, before he was joined by some troops, which the 
arrival of the ships from Europe enabled the presidency to send into 
the field : they were ordered to march through the Tanjore country ; 
and as a body of cavalry was still more necessary to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enehiy winch had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay to Tanjore, in hopes that whilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng- 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought necessary to facilitate the negociation, he prepared to march 
with the army ; but on the evening that he intended to quit the city, 
his discontented troops assembled in the outer court of the palace, 
and clamouring declared that they would not suffer him to move, be- 
fore hodiad paid their arrears ; in vain were arguments to convince 
this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered any essen- 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was the only measure from 
which they could hope for a chance of receiving their pay ; they re- 
mained indexible, and threatened violence ; upon which captain Dal- 
ton sent a messenger to the camp, from whence the grenadier com- 
pany immediately marched into the city, where they were joined by 
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100 of the garrison, and all together forcing their way into the pa- 1758 
lace, they got the Nabob into his palankeen, and escorted him to the 
camp surrounded by 200 Europeans with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as he was passing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury offered to them : for noth with- 
standing such proceedings in more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treason ; yet in Indostan they 
are common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether the prince or his army is most in fault. The 
Nabob had certainly no money to pay his troops ; so far from it that 
the English had now for two years furnished all tho expenco of their 
own troops in the field : but it is a maxim with every prince in India, 
let his wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, for 
fear they should desert. This apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a dcspotiek em- 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excuses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which are made to them, 
when there is a real impossibility o£ satisfying their demands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of Indostan, concurs not a 
little to increase this mistrust in all who serve them : for on the one 
hand the vain notions in which they have been educated inspire them 
with such a love of outward shew, and the inervating climate in 
which they arc born renders them so incapable of resisting the im- 
pulses qf fancy ; and on the other the frequent reverses of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly tho necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that he is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces- 
sities of the government. Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla- 
mours of their soldiery, they are accustomed to live in expectation of 
them, and it is a maxim in their conduct to hear them with patience, 
unlqps the croud pAceed to violence ; but in order to prevent this 
they take care to attach to their interests some principal officers, with 
such a number of the best troops as may serve on em^feency to check 
the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 
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1753 his affairs become desperate by the success of a superior enemy, the 
prince atones severely for his evasions, by a total defection of his 
army, or by suffering Buch outrages as the Nabob Makomed-ally 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had he not been res- 
cued in the manner we have described. 

As soon as the Nabob arrived in the camp, major Lawrence began 
his march, and in order to avoid the enemy’s cavalry struck into the 
thick woods, which skirt the plain of Tritchinopoly to the south: the 
approach of the army seemed to determine the king of Tanjore to fur- 
nish the assistance they were coming to demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Palk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre- 
vailed upon him to declare openly, and that orders .were given to Mo- 
nac-gee the general to assemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the 
English army proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to re- 
main until tfiey were joined by the reinforcement expected from Fort 
St. David. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the rest remained encamped under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, desiring at the saipe time 
that he would not fire upon them as they were marching off. This, 
as he was very glad to get rid of such a dangerous incumbrance, he 
readily promised, and they went away unmolested at noon-day. 

The enemy, having now no other immediate object, gave their 
whole attention to blocade the city, which they were in a condition 
to effect without much difficulty ; for their superiority in Europeans 
deterred the garrison from venturing without the walls to interrupt 
their night patroles, as was their custom when they had only the My- 
soreans and Morattoes to encounter. However captain Dalton took 
the precaution^ undermining in a dark night the posts of Warriore 
and Weycondah, to the vsest of the city : the defences of Warriore 
were ruined, but the explosion Tailed at Weycondah. 
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The late supplies of provisions being entirely, reserved for the uso 1753 
of the garrison, the inhabitants were left to provide for themselves, v - 
and rice was now «old in the market for half a crown the measure, 
about an English quart, which was fifteen times dearer than the com- 
mon price ; and fire-wood was scarcely to bo procured at any rate. 

This scarcity soon obliged them to quit their habitations, and in less 
than a month this spacious city, which had formerly contained 
400,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military peoplo 
who remained in it, soldiers and artificers of all denominations, did 
not exceed 2000 men ; of these the Nabob’s Peons, as being capa- 
ble of no other service than to give an alarm, were posted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 : the 
Sopoys, 600, were stationed round the ramparts, and k the Europeans 
about 200, were appointed,, some to guard the gates, whilst the rest 
lay on their arms every night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne- 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
run great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely without such intentions ; for the French pre- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of the 
ditch ; but these were always discovered and beaten off before they 
could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr. Dupleix strenu- 
ously importuned Mr. Brenier, who had succeeded Mr. Astruc in the 
command, to attempt an escalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the information he wanted by sending one Do 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man 
was promised the command of a company, and thirty thousand ru- 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out the proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, but also to maintain a 
correspondence with the French prisoners, who were to break loose, 
and seize the arms of the guard, and attack the quarters of the Eng- 
lish whilst the assault was made on the walls. He was admitted into 
the city, and said, that he came to offer his service to the English, 
being disgusted by an unjust censure, which had been east on his con- 
duct in the late battle at the golden rock : an, over-strained affectation 
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1753 of frankness in his behaviour gave captain Dalton some suspicions, 
and two spies were set to watch his actions, who at different times 
discovered him measuring the calibre of the gun, ^taking a survey of 
the works, and fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and 
lino, after which he threw notes through the windows to the French 
prisoners. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 
to the English might be depended on ; this man engaged to detect 
his countryman still more effectually, and suffered himself to be chas- 
tized in his sight by captain Dalton for some pretended neglect ; after 
which he affected such a resentment for this treatment, that De Cat- 
tans gave him his entire confidence, offering him a great reward if 
he would assist in the execution of his plan. The. soldier said he was 
not made for great enterprises, but offered to desert the first night he 
should be on guard at the barrier, and to .carry a letter, provided De 
Cattans would assure him of pardon for having deserted from the 
French. This the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
in form signed with his name, to which he added the tittle “ of pleni- 
potentiary of the marquis'Dupleix.” At the same time he delivered 
to him a letter for Mr. Brenier, .which contained a full and exact 
description of the defences of the place, and some commendations 
on his own address in deceiving the English commandant, whom he 
described as a very young man, that placed more confidence in him 
than any of his own officers. The soldier carried the letter to cap- 
tain Dalton, who immediately caused De Cattans to be arrested ; at 
first he denied the fact, but on seeing his own writing, desired that 
he might not suffer the disgrace of being hanged, but have the ho- 
nour of being shot by a file of musketeers. He was told that his fate 
could not be decided before major Lawrence arrived ; captain Dal- 
ton, however, desirous of drawing the enemy into a snare by the same 
means which they had employed against himself, promised the cri- 
minal to intercede for his pardon, provided he would write a letter 
to Mr. Brenier, and prevail upon him to attempt an escalade at such 
a part as he, captain Dalton, should dictate ; this De Cattans readily 
agreed fb ; tho place fc fixed upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west 
side, not far from the northern angle, as being more accessible than 
any other from without > but the defences and retrenchments within 
§ r were 
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were "stronger than any where else. A black fellow undertook to 1753 
carry the letter for eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, giving him 
twenty, sent him* back with a letter to De Cattans, promising to put 
his plan into cxecutiop, and desiring him to write frequently. In 
vain did the garrison watch several nights successively, hcfping that 
the enemy would make the assault ; but the various reports which 
they received of major Lawrence’s arrival, kept them in such a con- 
tinual bustle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex- 
ecution of this enterprize, notwithstanding they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans finding that the explosion made at Weycondali, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 300 horse and 
some Peons under the walls ; and as the garrison of Tritchinopoly 
liad not lately ventured into tho field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centinel. Captain Dalton receiving intel- 
ligence of their negligence, resolved to beat up their quarters, and 
fthnaing a time when it was very dark, a party of 400 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and made a general discharge 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
some horses and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reach 
before tho enemy were sufficiently rouzed to do more than fire a few 
shot at random. 

At length, after remaining a month closely blockaded, and obliged 
to be continually op their guard, the garrison received advice that the 
Major was approaching ; he was joined by tjie Tanjoriqe army, con- 
sisting of 3000 horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St. David, 
of 170 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Daiaway’s choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
the Caveri, six miles east of Tritchinopoly, where they were de- 
tained the next day by the falling of a heavy rain, which rendered 
the country betweeif the choultry and city impassable. This obliged 
them to strike to the south-west, and the 9th in the morning they 
continued their march, escorting a convoy of several thousand bullocks 
provided by the Nabob, and said to be ladeij with provisions ; signals 
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1753 from the top of the rook in Tritchinopoly, not only apprized them 
that the enemy were in motion, but likewise pointed out the dis- 
positions they were making. Their cavalry in different parties ex- 
tended from the French rock to the golden £Ock : at the sugar-loaf 
rock, as being the place where major Lawrence would first come 
within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with their artillery ; and a detachment took pos- 
session of the golden rook. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf, halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy’s fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a passage through the posts they occupied ; but 
to march round the golden rock, whilst the convoy with the Nabob 
and his retinue, escorted by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne- 
' eessary at all events to drive the enemy, from the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the line of march : 
but as a suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
naturally induce them to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by halting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attaok their main body at the sugar-loaf rock. This stratagem 
had the desired effect : monsieur Brenier, not an acute officer, recalled 
the greatest part of his detachment from the golden rock, and with 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major : who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and 80(1 Sepoys fipm the 
front of the Jjne, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to march with all possible expedition and at- 
tack the golden rock. Mr. Brenier did not perceive this motion be- 
fore it was too late to prevent the effect of it ; he however instantly 
sent forward 1000 horse at full gallop to intercept the English party, 
and at the same time detached 300 Europeans to reinforce the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with the English party, and 
endeavoured to retard their march by caracolling And gallopping about 
as if they* intended to charge : but the grenadiers did not suffer them- 
selves to be amused by these motions, and fired hotly upon them with- 
out slackening their pace, nor made a halt until they had mounted 
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the rook, drove the enemy down, and planted their colours on the 1753 
top, which they accomplished before the enemy’s party of infantry, 
marching from the sugar loaf rock, had. got half way : who*' seeing 
the post they were sei^b to reinforce lost, lutd not the heart to make 
a push to recover it ; but halted, and taking shelter behind a bank, 
began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced parly ; but seeing them halt, he halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rock without in- 
terruption : the Tanjorines soon after came up with the baggage, 
and were ordered to remain with it in the rear. The English ar- 
tilleiy were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy’s 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men were exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the bank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in this situation suf- 
fered considerably, whilst their artillery did little mischief to the 
enemy ; however the shot that flew over the bank weht amongst a 
large body of horse who were drawn up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton ob- 
serving, he sallied from the city with two field pie’ces, and the cavalry 
finding themselves between two fires, hurried out of reach, some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng- 
lish battalion were struck down, and major Lawrence observing that 
the enemy’s main body made no .motion to join the advanced party, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had taken possession. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and 300 Sepoys, were ordered to march 
and attack them, whilst major Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
with the rest ready to support than if repulsed, or if successful, to join 
and pursue the advantage by driving the beaten party on the enemy’s 
main body. The success of this attempt depending in a great measure 
on making the attack before the enemy’s main body could move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
w ithout any field pieces ; but the artillery was notwithstanding not idle, 
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1753 for they fired continually from the main body to deter the enemy’s 
cavalry from attacking the flanks of the party as they marched. The 
officer ^appointed to lead th<j attack, instead of following his orders, 
which directed him to come to the push of bayonet without hesitation, 
sent word that he could not execute them without artillery, and that 
he was halted, waiting for it. Upon this major Lawrence instantly 
quitted the main body, and galloping up, put himself at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on with great spirit, keeping their order, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a very smart fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which killed several men, and amongst them, captain Kirk, at the 
head of the grenadiers : these brave fellows, whom nothing during 
the war had ever staggered, could not see the death of the officer they 
loved without emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head; and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re- 
venge his death : roused in an instant by this spirited exhortation and 
example, they swore in their manner, that they would follow him to 
hell. In thfe temper they pushed on ; and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank : the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but quit- 
ted the bank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be- 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, exposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, every shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy’s main body now, when too 
late, began to move to the assistance of their party, but seeing them 
irretrievably defeated, and perceiving at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing from the golden rock, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give or receive a fire, ran off in great confusion to- 
wards the five rocks, exposed to a severe cannonade from the rear 
division of the English artillery which had been left at the golden rock 
with the baggage ; the Tanjore horse •remained 1 '" spectators of their 
flight without taking advantage of it, by falling on them sword in 
hand, which if they had done, few would have escaped ; so that the 
loss which they sustained in Europeans did not exceed 100 men killed 
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and wounded : of the English battalion about 40 men wok either 1753 
killed or disabled, and on both sides, principally by cannon shot. ' M i - 

Monac-gee endeavoured to excuse his neglect, by alledging that the 
solicitude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safely qf the con- 
voy, made him unwilling to leave it exposed to the enemy’s cavalry 
which hovered round in large bodies : but this was no good reason ; 
for major Lawrence immediately on the enemy’s retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoy. As soon as the enemy were out of sight, the army with the 
convoy proceeded to the city, where on taking an account of the pro- 
visions before they were lodged in the magazines, it was found that 
the quantity did .not exceed 300 bullock loads, and this not a little 
damaged : which, in weight not being more than 30,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoys ten days. 

It would be difficult to find an example of so great a negligence, in so 
e s s ential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in the irregular and indolent administration of a 4 Moorish government 
in Indostan ; and indeed the English themselves were much to blame 
for trusting this important charge entirely to the conduct of tho 
Nabob and his officers, who had loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there were near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of trum- 
pery not worth the carriage. 

The enemy removed their tents and baggage as soon as it was dark 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weyoondah, where they encamped all to- 
gether 4n so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso- 
reans had always drawn their provisions from their own country ; and 
as there was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon as the troops were 
a little refreshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at tho 
five rocks, intending to intercept their convoys coming from the east- 
ward, and thus retaliate the distresses which they had so often brought 
upon his army. Af? the same time Monac-gee, in order to secure the 
communication with Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, where 
the enemy had left a garrison of 200 Sepoys and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to him after a little resistance. 
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1763 Major Lawrence now ordered De Cattans to be hanged in sight of 
v— ^ the enemy’s advanced guards : he died with great resolution, but 
shewed much concern that he had endeavoured ttf betray captain 
Dalton, who had received him with so much< hospitality and kind- 
ness. As the English had condescended to employ this delinquent 
against his own countrymen, after he was detected, his life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Lawrence made 
a motion towards them on the 23d, upon which they decamped in a 
hurry, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am- 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to Mootachellinoor, a 
strong post on the bank of the Caveri, which secured their commu- 
nication with Seringham : the next day major Lawrence took posf&s- 
sion of the ground they had abandoned with an intention to said 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly frustrated, for the next day a reinforcement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
Coleroon. It consisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari-row, together with 
400 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six guns. 

Most of these Europeans arrived in the end of June from the island 
of Mauritius, where they had been disciplined ; and Mr. Dupleix com- 
mitted a great error in not sending them immediately, together with 
Morari-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; more especially as the signal de- 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con- 
vinced him that they would hardly be able to prevent the English, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy : but his vanity on this occasion confounded 
his good sense ; for treating the battle of the golden rock as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the ill success of it to some pretended acci- 
dents common to the fortune of war, he seemed to disdain sending any 
farther assistance to an army which he confidently asserted could not 
fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days ;‘he therefore detain- 
ed this force to make conquests in the Carnatic ; but the wilful disposition 
of Morari-row frustrated in a great measure this design : for regarding 
no injunctions excepting those of the Mysorean, who was afraid to give 
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hfoown yffiput keeping his force united, or acting iu w vr* 

QQ^cprt wii^^e Iroftpe of Pondicherry. However Mr. Duplei* pur- 
suipghia pVr* qa wdlashewas able, 'detached immediately after the 
captureof Ch^i©mhrujn a large body of Sepoys, accompanied by scope 
Morattoes, attack Ike pagoda of Verdachelum’; this force was led 
by ope Hassan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ* 
ment that the French king had honoured him with a gold medal ha 
token of his services ; this man was taken at Seringham with Mr. 

Law,, and the English knowing his capacity kept him a clpse prisoner 
at Fort St. David ; from whence, however, he had lately contrived to 
oscjfro, being carried through the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The garrison of Verdachelum consisted 
only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a serjeant, who surrendered after a 
slight resistance; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans* 
p»^eded to Trinomalee, where they found Morari-row with the 
greatest part of h js force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
of Velore, who were laying close siege to the place, yhe army of 
the besiegers now amounted to 6000 cavalry, 5000 Sepoys, and 100 
Europeans, including the 50 which Mortiz-ally kept in his own pay. 

The garrison, 1500 men, commanded by Barkatoola, a faithful ser- 
vant to the Nabob, and a gallant officer, defended themselves with 
much bravery, making frequent sallies, and in one they surprized and 
teat up the quarters of the Morattoes, killing many of their horses ; 
this losA the most sensible that the Morattoes can feel, determined 
Morari-row to look out for easier conquests ; and leaving the Phouf- 
dar’s troops to continue the siege as they could, he marched away, with 
an retention to lay siege to Palam Cotab, a fort in the neighbourhood 
of Chdlambrnut. Herb was joined by a party of 850 Europeans, 
who endeavoured to prevail on hijn to march with than and attack 
the iSngksh settlement of Devi Coteh ; but Morari-row, apprehensive 
of the loss he ought puffer in this attempt, refused to aocoropany them. 

On this difference they separated, the Freneh marching towards the 
woods of Wariore-pollam, in hopes of levying contribution from the 
Pcdygar ; and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days niter 
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1758 his arrival, he received letters from the regent informing him of his 
distress, since his convoys from Mysore began to be intercepted, and de- 
siring him in the most pressing terms to move immediately to Sering- 
ham with his whole force ; and Mr. Dupleix e informing him at the 
same time that he intended to send all the Europeans he could bring 
into the field, the Morattoe, calling in all his stragglers, hurried hack 
to Chillambrum, which was appointed the place of general rendez- 
vous : from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by very expe- 
ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24th of August. 

Their appearance at so critical a conjuncture did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, who testified their joy by firing salutes and exhibiting 
fireworks for three days successively, at the same time making thd*ne- 
cessary preparations for coming to the plains again ; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea- 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
which they had been constantly subject, excepting in the short interval 
since the last defeat of the enemy : but even in this interval they hadnot 
been able to get more provisions than sufficed for the daily consump- 
tion ; for as their force was not sufficient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
reoeived came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp without much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as usual : the Major therefore, to diminish the risk of his 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weycondah as soon as their reinforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
pf the Facquire’s Tope. The enemy three days after quitted 1 Moota- 
ohellinoor, and encamped at the five rocks, where their army covered 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise ; been reinforced from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their numbers, the Major ex- 
pected that they would attack him in his camp, and ordered his men to 
sleep on their arms ; but they contented themselves with following 
their former plan of intercepting the convoys. . And the very next 
day, the 28th, near 3000 horse, Morattoes and Mysoreans, attacked an 
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escort of 100 Europeans with great vigour ; but the men, accustomed 1758 
to such encounters, preserved themselves and the convoy by not pert- v 
ing with their fire; although the enemy rode several times to tfa very 
bayonets. , •*- 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of the reinforcement which Hr. 
Dupleix had sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could be spared for the field, and sent 
than in one of the company’s ships to Devi Cotah ; and the major, 
in order to facilitate the junction of these troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastward ; and send** 
ing off his baggage in the night, marched at day break the first of Sep- 
tember over the plpin in full view of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at {Tuttle distance to the south-east of the French rock. This, ground 
was well chosen, for the right flank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The front of the camp was for the most part secured by a morass, 
and tiie rear by swamps and rice fields. The Tanjorines were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the security in which they here found themselves, 
far they had before began to droop with apprehensions of having their 
quarters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in- 
fluence amongst his countiymen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rice, to bring frequent suppUes of grain, although in small quantities. 

The enemy’s scouts gave them Buch good intelUgence of the approach 
of the edhvoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup- 
ported by detachments of Europeans, they made their way good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, since it was impossible in the tu- 
mult to prevent the bullocks and cooleys from flinging down their loads 
•Hi taking flight. However, what arrived was sufficient for the daily 
Wants, hut so little mere, that if two or three convoys had been cutoff 
the army would have been obliged to have had recourse to the email 
stock which wtm laid up in the city. The enemy, as if determined to 
reduce them to this distress, moved from the five rocks, and encamped 
at the auger loaf extending from hence to the golden took. Hose 
the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of which the English were in enpeetatian, pressing! y intr p%ted the 
French to attack their camp before those troops arrived ; tat Hr. 
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1768 Astruc declined the attempt, and contented hitoselfwith waitingfor 
*-s^~ lit ' Jbbb hazardous opportunities of dfmimahiwgtfosfrfords t WiifeBgth the 
Englis h' reinforcement arrivedoh Hie 19th Of September, 

Cotah, a fort 15 miles east of the city : and never perhaps had twoar* 
mies'remained 18 days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain 'without a bush on it, at about two mfies dis t a nce 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach the opposite eamp : but as the swampsitt the 
rear of both the camps did not permit either to move farther bade, 
both refrained from commencing a cannonade ; the English dashed: no- 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; but forthis very reason the French ought to have 
taken all opportunities of diminishing their number. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to intercept his reinforcement, determined if pos- 
sible to divert their attention by cannonading their camp ; and < the 
day in which the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Catab, an 
eighteen poiinder, sent from the city, was mounted about haK aasile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of the water-course tbahin- 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the 16th of September,' it 
began to fire smartly ; every Bbot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after having bore the insult patiently for 
two hours, detached their three companies of grenadiers with a large 
body of their allies., horse and foot, to attack the, party posted with 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water -course of 860 E ur op e ans, 800 
jS&peys, and three field pieces under the command ofeaptain Chaldee 
Campbell, who defended it so well that the enemy* Vere oblige d t o 
desist from* their attempt, and retreht to their camp, notVritfoout 
BiderahJe loss ; for they had bore for some timer* mnskt‘ aBmfidnade<&cira 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west oavalieroftbecity, as well 
as from the arMfis^y a# the watercourse. This mpuleeJ steoeded by a 
continuance <*ef 'the fixe from the 18 pounder, either deterred or di- 
verted them' durifigthe rest df rim day frorn giving attenfroin Vothere- 
fbforoement, who having^ continued thek march without molestation, 
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joined ike sempia the evening. Ike whole consisted of 5587 Eu- 1763 
ropeena, with the captains Ridge and Calliaud, lately Arrived from ' 
Europe, andSO0*uSepoyB. The junction of these troops injured the 
army with as, much joy as the doubtful expectation of their a&jv&l 
had caused anxiety and solicitude *; and to retaliate on the enemy the 
rks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a discharge of all 
the artillery in the camp and city. 

There being now no more reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having greatly augmented the difficulties of 
getting provisions and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the troops just 
waved were refreshed, determined to bring on % general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he resolved to attack than in their camp. 

The tents and baggage ware sent at night to remain undercover 
of -the artillery of the- eity ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu- 
ropeans, all who oould he spared from the garrison, marched out and 
joined the army. Every thing being prepared, major Lawrenoe quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the army appeared at the Faoquire’s Tope, and remained 
fersOme hours drawn up, offering* the enemy battle ; but they shew- 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance, the Major sent for his tents 
again, and encamped mi the spot on which he was drawn up, resolving 
to -attack their eamp the next day : as the success of this hardy miter* 
poise depended greatly on preventing the enemy from entertaining any 
-suspicion of Tub intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an. eigh- 
teen ‘pounder, at different intervals during the test of the day ; hoping 
twnakfr them believe that he purposed nothing more than to harass 
HlwHr pm T i rfr * K rr > At night the tents were struck, and sent bade 
agrim+uwnnrlsthn city; and the whole army sms ordered, after taking 
them reefcin the open field, te be under arm* at lour in the morning. 

.. .The euamy’e esap. extended on. each side of the sugar-leaf rock, 
but , much fimfcbarto-tbe wsstihaa to the east : most erf the Moratt ms 
were encamped on* the rostythe |^snch quarters were dose to#e 
dealt of the rock* and beyond, theseihe Mysoreans extended almost 
ue-far as the golden rook, qoeupyisg dhe ground fox a considerable 
Way behind the two racks. Tbe raar-of the camp waa covered with 
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f 1JP&S thickets and rooky ground. The French had flung up an intrench* 

Sy ment in front of their own quarters, and intended to hove continued 
it along the left flank, facing the west ; but on tUs side had only 
finished a small part, separated about 800 yar£s from the western ex- 
tremity df their intrenohment in front, which interval was left open 
without defences : the Morattoes had likewise flung np an intrenoh- 
ment in their front to the east of the sugar-loaf : at the golden rock, 
which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground on which 
the Mysoreans were encamped, the French had stationed an advanced 
guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topasses, and 600 Se- 
poys, with two pieces of cannon, under the command of a partisan 
of some reputation. Major Lawrence being apprised of these dis- 
positions, projected his attack to take the utmost advantage of them. 
At the hour appointed the army quitted the Faoquire’s Tope, and 
marched in profound silence towards the golden rock : the battalion 
m-mmating of 600 men formed the van in three equal divisions ; the 
first was composed of the grenadier company of 100 men commanded 
by captain Kilpatrick, the picket of 40, by captain Calliaud, and two 
platoons, eaah of 30 men, under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell : the artillery, six field pieces, with 100 artillery men, were 
divided on the flanks of each division : 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, 
followed the Europeans : the Tanjorine cavalry were ordered to ex- 
tend to the eastward, and to march even with the last line of Sepoys. 
The moon had hitherto been very bright ; but a sudden cloud now 
obscured it so much, that the first division of the battalion came within 
pistol, shot of the golden rock before they were discovered ; and giv- 
ing a very smart fire, mounted it in three places at once, whilst the 
enemy, who had barely time to snatch up their aranhurried down 
after making one irregular discharge, and ran away to the camp with 
such precipitation, that they left their two Add pieces, ready loaded 
with grape, undischarged. Animated by this success, the men celled 
out with one voioe to be led on to the grand camp, and the Major 
availing himself of their alacrity, remained no Jogger at the .rede 
than was necessary to break the carriages of the enemy’s guns, had 
to form his troops. again. Their disposition was now changed, the 
three divisions of Europeans were ordered to march, as new as they 
8 • _ could, 
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could. In one line in front through the camp of the Mysoreans, in 1*758 
order to foil at once upon* the left flank of the French quarters : ' the v — y — 
Sepoys were divided on each flank of the battalion, bat St sane dis- 
Uaiod in the rear. Had.the comp, like those in Europe, been covered 
with ten t s , it would have been impossible to have penetrated through 
it in this order ; but in an Indian army none but the men of rank 
can affo rd the expence of a tent, and the rest shelter themselves as 
thay can in cabbina made of mats, so slight that they may be pushed 
down by the hand. The Tanjorine cavalry, intermixed with match- 
looks and peons, had halted during the attack of the golden rock, on 
the nearly opposite to the front of the French intrencbment, and 
they were now instructed to move directly up to it, in order to create 
w hat confusion they could with their fire arms and rockets. The bat- 
talion received the orders for continuing the march with loud huz- 
za’s, and the whole proceeded with the greatest confidence, as to a 
victory of which they were sure ; the drums of the three divisions 
beating the grenadiers march, the gunners with their portfires lighted 
on the flanks, and the Sepoys sounding with no little energy all their 
various instruments qf military music. This did not a little contribute 
to augment the consternation which the fugitives from the rock had 
spread amongst the Mysoreans, who were already taking flight, when 
the English entered their camp. The Europeans marched with fixed 
bayonets, and recovered arms, but the Sepoys kept up a smart fire 
upon the swarms that were taking* flight on all sides. The French 
discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would fall, and 
* drew up to oppose it, facing the west ; the left of their battalion was 
b ehind the finished but detached part of their intrencbment on this 
ride ; and the rest extended towards the intrenchment they had thrown 
up in front of their camp ; which their line, however did not reach by 
100 yards ; but a bank running at this distance parallel to that in- 
trenchment, served to defend the right flank of their battalion : in this 
position they derived no advantage from that part of their works on 
whioh they had most depended. To the left of their battalion was a 
body of 2000 Sepoys, who inclined to the left, intending to gain the 
flank of the English battalion, and the same number were designed to 
form their right wing; but these, By some mistake, in this stone of 
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1788 hurry and confusion, posted themselves on the sugar-loaf nock. The 
— y'»' English troops advancing were prevented by the interruptions which 
they met with in the Mysore camp from keeping upia * line ; so that 
the first division had outmarched the second, $ad the second the third ; 
however as soon as they oame nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
by the portfires of their guns, the hindermost quickened their pace ; 
but nevertheless the whole line was not completely formed before 
they came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se- 
poys to the right had advanced from the rear, in order to oppose those 
on the enemy’s left : the artillery in the hurry could not keep up with 
the b attalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot flew too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began to 
dawn : Mr. Astruc, with indefatigable activity prevailed on his men 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs : amongst 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded the division-on the right ; he fell desperately wounded*; upon 
which captain Calliaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and 
took the command of the whole division ; the Jfrench Sepoys on the 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se- 
poys, but took flight : which captain Calliaud perceiving; he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in- 
trenchment, behind which the left of the French battalion was posted, 
poured in a close fire upon them ; and the grenadiers pushing on with 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center : the whole 
line was already falling into confusion, when a well-levelled discharge' 
from the center and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
the route, and they ran away in great disorder to gain the other fide 
of the bank on their right, where Mr. Astruo endeavoured to rally 
them : but the grenadiers pursuing them closely, renewed the attack 
with their bayonets, and put them again to flight : every T VS 11 now 
provided for his own safety, without any regard to order, running 
towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet not ob- 
structed ; but as soon as they got to some distance on the jdain 
they dispefbed and took various routes. The left wing of the En glish 
Seapoys had hitherto taken no share in the engagement, for by 
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on shore would make a general assault, which the garrison or defences 1758 
Were not deemed in a condition to resist. On which, Major Polier, 
and Mr. Wynch, »the temporary governor, thought it neoessary to 
hold a council of war, i^ which it was unanimously decided, that they 
ought to capitulate on the best terms they could make, and articles 
Were prepared ; however, the defence was continued through the 
night, and until ten the next day, in the solicitous, but disappointed 
expectation of seeing the English squadron : a flag of truce was then 
hoisted, Major Polier and one of the company's agents went out, and 
returned at four ih the afternoon, with the articles altered by Mr. 

Lally, which it was agreed to accept. At six in. the evening, a com- 
pany of French grenadiers were admitted into the fort, and the gar- 
rison marched with drums and colours to the foot of the glacis, where 
they grounded their arms, and surrendered themselves and their en- 
signs to the French line drawn up to receive them. They were, 
with all convenient speed, conducted to Pondicherry, where it was 
stipulated they should remain, until an equal mfeaber of French pri- 
soners were delivered there, when the English were to be sent to Ma- 
drass, or Devi Cotah, at the option of Mr. Lally. He Rejected the 
proposal, that Fort St. David should not be demolished during the wai> 
and, in consequence of instructions from France, immediately order*, 
ed all the fortifications to be razed to the ground. The French offi* 
cers, on contemplating the works, were surprized at the facility of 
their conquest, not having lost twenty men by the fire of the place, 
although more by, sickness, and strokes of the sun, in the trenches. 

The French squadron anchored in the road the evening after the sur- 
render, when Mr. D’Achd landed, and having conferred with Mr. 

Lally, weighed anchor on the 4tb, and stood to the southward, in or* 
der to cruize off Ceylon. 

The army before Fort St. David consisted of 2500 Europeans, ex- 
clusive of officers, and about the same number of Sepoys. In ordefc ' 
to complete this amoflnt, and to leave in Pondicherry a force sufficient 
to make head against any motions from Madrass, Mr. Lally had 
drained all the oUt-posts and garrisons in the Carnatic, to a fourth of 
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1758 their ordinary guards ; and had recalled the whole garrison of Sering- 

j ' ham. having agreed to deliver over this place to the brother of Hy- 
dernaig, who arrived wilh a party of Mysoreans fyom Dindigul, and 
took possession of it on the 17th of May, when the French troops 
marched away for Fort St. David. They consisted of 100 Europea&s 
and 1500 Sepoys : but one half of the Sepoys deserted on the road, 
for fear of the unusual services to which they heard those in the camp 
Vere applied ; having for the first time been employed in throwing 
up earth in the trenches ; on which the rest, with the Europeans, 
were ordered to halt at Chilambarum, where they were joined dur- 
ing the siege by 200 Europeans from the camp. This force was in- 
tended to succour Karical, in case the English squadron should make a 
di •ceiit there. As soon as Fort St. David capitulated, Mr. D’Estaign 
was detached, with some more troops and cannon, to join, and pro- 
ceed with them against Devi Cotah ; but this officer, on good intel- 
ligence, left the cannon at Chilambarum, and on the 4th appeared 
with the troops before Devi Cotah, which the garrison abandoned on 
his approach. It consisted of 30 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys ; they 
marched avjay through the Tanjore country to Tritchinopoly. 

As soon as Devi Cotah was taken, the army returned with all ex- 
pedition from Fort St. David to Pondicherry, and on the evening of 
the 7th, Mr. Lally made a triumphant entry, which had been con- 
certed, into the town, and proceeded to a magnificent Te Devm, 
which was followed by a sumptuous entertainment ; immediately 
after which, he renewed his bickerings with My. , Deleyrit and the 
Council, because the public treasure was almost exhausted ; not 
without accusations that they had diverted it to their own emolu- 
ments. 

The English squadron saw the French set sail from the road of 
Pondicherry ; but, kept back by the Cumberland, lost, instead of 
gaming ground, and fell to leeward again as far as Alamparva,, off 
*whi di place, Mr. Pococke received on the 5tfr a letter, dispatched 
by the English agent at Sadrass, informing him of the loss of 
Fort St, Qavid, At this time the squadron had not more than 

five 
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five days consumption of water on board: and the only port to tbo 175ft 
southward, where it could be supplied with sufficient exf-edition, 
was the Dutch settlement of N egapatam ; which, being 100 miles 
to windward, they were* not likely to reach in less thau 10 days ; 

Mr. Pococke, therefore, bore away, and anchored the next day in 

the road of Madrass. 

« 

Abdulwahab, the Nabob’s brother, on the return of his troops* 
from Terpatore, where Armetrow was killed in February, had pa- 
raded them again about Chandergherry in the same hopes as before 
of intimidating the renter of Tripetti ; but, still continuing him- 
self afraid of the English Sepoys stationed at Tre pass ore, refrained 
from hostilities, arid tried proffers of money, which the renters re- 
fused, and advised him to a reconciliation with his brother. The 
possession of Tripetti had always been the object of every adven- 
turer who saw any chance of success ; because its revenue, equal to 
30,000 pounds a year, arising from the contributions of devotion, 
is always more certain than that of any harvest in the Carnatic ; 
and the acquisition was soon after attempted with more* earnestness 
than the schemes of Abdulwahab.* Before the departure of Bala- 
ventrow from the country of Cudapah, two officers of distinction, 
named Ragava Cherry and Balakissen Saustry, arrived with a com- 
mission from Balagerow, to superintend the chout or tribute to the 
Morratoes from the Carnatic ; in consequence of which they asked 
Balaventrow for a body of troops to proceed by military execution. 

He refused, alleging, that he had already settled this business with 
the Nabob of Arcot, who had given no new occasion of offence ; 
and, on his departure to Sirpi, instructed his successor not to permit 
any hostilities. The two officers, disappointed, levied 500 horse 
and 1000 foot, of those who had been in the service of the late Na- 
bob of Cudapah, but disbanded after his death ; and proceeded with 
them to the country of the Polygar of Matlavar, which extends 
along the river Kwdeler to the N. W. o i the districts of Tripetti^ 
and *a port inserts itself between the counties of Damerla Venfca- 
tipy Naigue, and Bangar Yatcham, as far as a pass in the moun- 
tains calle d Cara Canambaca, which is within twenty miles of the 
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1758 pagoda. The renter posted 7 or 800 peons in tbe pass, who kept tho 
adventurers and their force at bay, although joined by the troops of 
Matlavar, until tho beginning of May ; when they forced their way 
through; and, on the 5th, attacked the tqwn of Tripetti, where 
the renter stood his ground, with only 300 Sopoys and 500 Peons ; 
but had secured them under the cover of garden- walls from the im- 
pression of the enemy’s horse, when Ragavacherry '•exposing himself 
intemperately in endeavouring to encourage them, was shot dead, on 
which all his followers ran away, although only 10 men, besides 
himself, bad been killed : he fell near the place where Mahomed 
Comaul was killed, five years before, in the same attempt. 

This was the only event of anj r risque, which* had happened in 
the Nabob’s territory, since tho arrival of Mr. Lally ; for the great 
draughts of men which had been made from the French forts on 
the frontier to carry on the siego of St, David, had reduced their 
garrisons to the incapacity of attempting any thing beyond transi- 
tory excursions to plunder. But the English presidency now con- 
cluding that the French army would march against Madrass imme- 
diately after their success at St. David, delayed no longer to give 
their final orders for the retreat of their own garrisons with 
the dependant out-guards, from Carangoly, Chinglapet, Couje- 
verarn, Covrepatik, and Arcot, which had previously sent in their 
ar allery and stores, reserving only as much musket-ammunition as 
was necessary for the march. Arcot and Covrepauk were delivered 
tp the Nabob’s troops, of which a body were remaining in the city ; 
Conjeveram and Chinglapet to the peons of the respective renters ; 
and the partisan Muvzafabeg, leaving only a few of his men in 
Trivatore, went with the rest into Carangoly. The English garri- 
sons having united at Chinglapet, came in together on the 7th of 
June, the day after the return of the squadron : they amounted to 
350 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys ; but the garrisons of Pondamelee 
and Tripassore, consisting only of Sepoys, vjpre not withdrawn, 
because they protected a valuable district from tbe incursions of the 
adjacent Pol^gars, and might at all times retire to Madrass, before 
fmjr detachment from the French stations on the other side of the 
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Paliar, could arrive to cut off their retreat. Frequent debates had 1768. 
been held in the council concerning the expediency of withdrawing 
the garrison of Tritchinopoly, which it was resolved to postpono 
until the last extremity; but in the interval 'the commandant Ma- 
homed Issoof was ordered, after feaving a sufficient force In Palam- 
cotah, to move towards Madura, and even to march to Tritchinopoly 
itself on the first summons from Captain Calliaud. This officer, on 
the 16th of May, the day after the French garrison had quitted the 
pagoda of Seringham to the Mysoreans, summoned them to sur- 
render it, and detached his second, Captain Joseph Smith, with a 
party, to take post in Jumbakistna. The Mysoreans replied by 
firing cannon from Seringham against this place, which were 
answered the next day by a bombardment from two mortars ; and in 
the ensuing night they abondoned Seringham, leaving a considerable 
quantity of military stores, and eight pieces of cannon, which the 
French had left to them : they returned from whence they came, to 
Dindigul. Calliaud immediately took possession of the pagoda, and 
garrisoned it with 500 Sepoys. 

* 

Mr. Lally, notwithstanding his wrangles, consulted Mr. Doleyrit 
and the jesuit Lavaur concerning tho future operations of the field. 
Madrass seemed the immediate and most important temptation ; for, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions, many of thef essential parts of 
its fortifications still remained incomplete; and the defence of Fort 
St. David had raised in Mr. Lally a contemptible opinion of the 
English troops iif* India : but Pondicherry oould not immediately fur- 
nish money to support the campaign, nor means to transport by 
land the vast quantity of artillery and stores necessary for the siege, 
which could not be conveyed with , any certainty in the ships of tho 
French squadron, whilst the English kept the sea. The Nabob’s 
country to the north of Chittapett and Vandiwash, by the retreat of 
the English garrisons, presented a much easier conquest, and tho 
chance of no inconsiderable revenue, with the advantage of pressing 
Madrass itself by a variety of distresses ; but Mr. Lally could not 
brook the slow, although certain means of collecting money, which 
yrould have arisen from this expedition. Yielding therefore to the 
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1758- advice of father Lavaur, he preferred another, from which they ex- 
a pected to get more, with equal ease, in a much shorter time. 

The king of Tanjore, when besieged by the army of Murzafajing 
and Chundasaheb with the French* troops in |751, had compounded 
the arrears of his tribute, and had given Chundasaheb a bond, for 
5,600,000 rupees, before the approach of Nazirjing’s army obliged, 
them to retreat out of his country ; the bond was in the possession 
of the government of Pondicherry ; and an incident in the capture 
of Fort St. David concurred to suggest the expediency of marching 
into the Tanjore country, and demanding this money sword in hand. 
The French had found in Fort St. David a prisoner of grater con- 
sequence than they expected : his name was Gatica : he was unde 
to the deposed king of Tanjore, whose pretensions the English as- 
serted in 1749, when they entered the country, and took Devi Cotah. 
The king then and now reigning, when he ceded this place to them 
in propriety, stipulated by a secret article, that they should prevent 
this pretender from giving him any molestation in future ; to ensure 
which, it was pecessary to secure his person ; but he withdrew him- 
self out of their -reach ; however, being in possession of his unde, who 
was the leading man of the party, and had entirely managed hist 
nephew, they detained him a prisoner, but under an easy confine- 
ment, within the'Fort, where be remained until fated by the fall of 
the place to be employed by the French, with the same views aa 
nine years before by the English : and Gatica was now produced at 
Pondicherry with much ostentation and ceremony, ffi order totexcite 
the apprehensions of the king, that the pretender himself would ap- 
pear and accompany the French army, whom nevertheless they did 
not pvodaim in his stead. 

How. much soever Mr. Lally agreed in the preference of this ex- 
pedition, he differed <|ven to animosity both with Mr. Ddeyrit and 
the Jesuit in another measure of still greater importance. He had 
brought from France the strongest prejudices agaiftst the character of 
Mr. Bnssy, whom he believed to have continually amused his nation 
with phantoms of public utility and danger, in order to secure the 
continuance of his station^ in which he was supposed to have al- 
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* ready gained an immense fortune : a few days after he landed, he 1758 
had sent the Marquis of Confians to act as second in the army of the v *^£ aa> 
Decan ; hut now, thinking that the capture of Fort St. David had 
established his own reputation beyond the imputation of jealousy, he 
dispatched a letter to Mr. Bussy,*to come without delay to Pondi- 
cherry, pretending that he wanted his advice ; and, suspicious of the 
intimacy which had always subsisted between Moracin and Mr. Bossy, 
he likewise, and on the same pretence, recalled Moracin from the 
government of Masulipatam. 

Six hundred men of Mr. Lally’s regiment, with 200 Sepoys, under 
the command of Mr. Soupire, formed a camp of observation between 
Alamparva and Pondicherry : only 50 able, with the invalids of the 
army, were to be left in the town ; and, to calm the apprehensions 
which were entertained by the inhabitants, of a sudden descent from 
the English squadron, it was resolved to recall their own under the 
walls. Tbe injunction reached Mr. D’Aclxd off Karical on the 16th ; 
and he anchored the next day in the road of Pondicherry. On the 
18th Mr. L&lly took the field ; bnt, as before, unprovided with the 
necessary attendants, bullock-mem and market-people ; for the un- 
usual compulsions, which had been practised during the siege of Fort 
St. David, deterred the natives of such occupations from engaging in 
the services of the camp ; and the inhabitants of tbe country remov- 
ed their cattle, from dread of tbe hussars, who had been permitted to 
drive in what were necessary for the victualling of the army, with- 
out paying the vSlue. The march between Pondicherry and Karical, 
where the troops were to rendezvous, is intersected by no less than 
sixteen riyers ; six before you arrive at the Coieroon, which ore gene- 
rally fordable, excepting in the ;guns, but the Coieroon is never so ; 
the others, as all in tbe kingdom of Tanjore, are arms of the Caveri, 
most of which near the sea change their extensive surfaces on beds of 
sand into deep channels of mud, which, even #hen fordable, cannot 
he entered without gmoh toil and trouble ; to avoid- which, such of the 
heavy artillery, and cumbrous stores as were not to be supplied at Jfa- 
rioal, were sent in two vessels by sea. Notwithstanding this relief 
You II. 2 S the 
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1756 the troops gained their way with much inconvenience. Urn regi- 
' ment of Lorrain left their tents at Cuddalore, for want of bullocks 
and coolies to carry them. The whole army had been 12 hours with- 
out food when they arrived at Devi Cotah, ( and, contrary to their 
expectation, found none there excepting paddy. Which is the grain of 
rice before it is divested of the husk, in which state it is only fit for the 
food of cattle ; but the operation is tedious, and requires the imple- 
ments used by the natives ; and the Boldiers, hungry and fatigued, 
having searched the huts in the fort for other victuals without find 1 - 
ing any, set fire to them, which was with much difficulty prevented 
from catching two magazines of gunpowder. 

The troops, after seven days march, arrived at Karical on the 25th. 
The distance from Pondicherry, although only 75 miles in the direct 
line, is 100 by the road ; and here, for the first time during the 
march, they got a regular meal. Here a bramin, sent by the king 
of Tanjore with proposals, was waiting for Mr. Lally, who sent him 
back with his own, demanding immediate payment of the five mil- 
lions and six hundred thousand rupees, with all the interest : and, to 
convince the king that he would derive no benefit from the usual de- 
lays and* prevarications of Indian negotiations, he immediately sent 
forward a detachment to take possession of the opulent town of Nagore. 

This place is situated on a river about four miles to the north of 
Negapatam, and carries on a very considerable commerce ; but the 
merchants had removed their money and jewels, and offered little for 
the redemption of their warehouses ; on which Mr. Lally farmed out 
the plunder and ransom of the town for 200,000 rupees to Fischer, 
the commander of the French hussars ; stipulating, that if the profit 
exceeded 100,000 rupees, a proportional addition was to be made to 
the public fund. Hitherto the conduct of Mr. Lally had been free 
from the reproach of those pecuniary views, which he continually 
imputed without distinction to every one in the service of the French 
company ; but this agreement gave them no slight pretence to retort 
peeulation on himself, as going shares with Fischer in the profits of 
Nagore. Whilst this business was transacting, ho applied to the 
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lass 'without descending into the interjacent area, and then mount- 1753 
ing the wall of the terrasa with scaling ladders : the battery, how- ' " > 
ever,« communicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, but being, as that .was, only ^eighteen feet high, it was com- 
manded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart of the 
inner wall, both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of tho 
inward cavaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the battery, and scour the interval between 
* the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the north-west angle of the inward rampart, com- 
manded in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by De Cattail’s letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of all these particulars, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this part of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other, because it was more accessible from 
without ; for a rock level with the water almost choaked up the 
ditch in front of the battery. 

On the 27th of November, at nigttt, the greatest part of the ene- 
my’s army crossed the river : the Mysoreans and Morattoes were 
•distributed in different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
to the counterscarp of the ditch, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reserved for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to 
escalade, ’whilst Mr.* Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion,. 200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, waited at the edge 
of $he ditch, ready to follow the first party as soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the battery without raising the least alarm in the garrison ; 
for although the guard appointed for the battery consisted of fifty 
Sepoys, with their officers, and some European gunners, who were 
all present and alert when the rounds passed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battery were 
fast asleep ; these the French killed with their bayonets, intending 
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1758 sot to fire until they were fired upon : but this resolution was imme- 
*"t - ' diately after frustrated by an unforeseen accident ; for some of them at- 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines the backside of 
the battery, fell into a deep pit, which had, been left in the body of 
the battery itself, contiguous to that wall : none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the 
night, and upon the screaming of those who were tumbling into the 
hole, several muskets were discharged. The French now concluding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar- 
rison by shewing how far they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve pounders upon the battery against the town, dis- 
charged them together with a volley of small arms, their drums beat- 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, “ vive le roy." 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quarters of the officers were in the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards from the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded, remained so ill of the wounds be had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove from his bed ; lieutenant 
Harrison, fhe next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re- 
ceive Iks orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin- 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place where the attack was made, 
and to order the rest of the garrison to repair to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them uponpain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battery, sent 
two parties down from it into the interval between the two walla : 
one of these parties carrying two petards, and conducted* by a deser- 
ter, entered the passage which led through the terrasses, intending to 
get into the town by blowing open the gate which stands in the in- 
ward rampart : the other party carried the ladders, mid were appointed 
to escalade ; whilst the main body remained upon the battery, keep- 
ing up a constant fire upon the terrasses, and '-upon the inward ram- 
part. But by tbis time the alarm was taken, and the cannon from 
each hatfd began to ' fire smartly into the interval between the two 
walls, and upon the battery. Lieutenant Harrison, with the main 
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gourd, tu likewise arrived upon the rampart, from whence the 1788 
greatest part of them passed to the terraases. The musketry of the as* *" 
Bailouts and defenders were now employed with great vivacity against 
each other, but with sotpe uncertainty, having no other light to djxect 
their aim exoept the frequent flashes’of fire : notwithstanding the hurry 
and confusion, lieutenant Harrison had the presence of mind to station 
a platodn upon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the passage immediately below, whether 
they saw any thing or not : nothing could be more sensible or fortu- 
nate than his precaution ; for the platoon killed, without seeing them, 
the man who was to apply the first petard, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their ladders on the south side of 
the terrasses, and a drummer, followed by an officer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, who 
killed the drummer, wounded and seized the officer, and then over- 
turning the scaling ladders overset the men who were upon them : the 
ladders broke with the fell, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed^ for the rest which had been brought were shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces o£ cannon 
planted upon the cavalier : it was soon after found that the man who 
• was to manage the second petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
their expectations they determined to retreat, and went up to the bat- 
tery again, where the whole now resolved to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon the rock or 
into Hie water. Desperate as this attempt appeared near one hundred 
made Hie experiment ; but what they suffered deterred the rest from 
following their example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upon the defenders. Lieutenant Harrison, 
with the greatest part of bis Europeans, were assembled upon the ter- 
rass nearest- the battery, and the two bodies, separated only by an in- 
terval of twenty feet, kept up a smart ire upon each other as feet as 
they could load : but the defenders had the advantage of firing under 
the cover of parapets from a situation twelve feet higher than the 
enemy upon the battery, who were totally exposed from head to &pfc 
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1753 and were likewise taken on each flank by two piece* of cannon, as 
well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on the muin ram- 
part on each hand of the gateway. Thus galled, suable to retreat, 
and finding that resistance served only to expense them more, they de- 
sisted from firing, and every man endeavoured to shelter bi-maftlf as he 
could ; some in the embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
contiguous to it, and the rest in the interval between the tw<* walls ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con- 
tinued to fire upon all such places in which they suspected them to be 
concealed. At length the day, long wished for by both sides, appeared ; 
when the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted. The officers from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the interval between the two wails, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into the city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three hundred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made priqpners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; thirty-seven were found killed upon the 
battery and in the rest of the works : those who escaped by leaping 
down were Itaken up by their own troops waiting on the outside of 
the cl i toil ; but the French themselves confessed, that of the whole 
number, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa- 
bled ; and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which after 
exposing the city of Tritchinopoly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringham, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recompence for his gallant 
and sensible conduct in this hazardous and important service : he died 
some time after, without being promoted from the rank ki which he 
served when he saved the city. 

The firing was heard by the outguards at Coiladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the city, upon which major Law- 
rence immediately detached a party to reinforce the garrison, and 
prepared to follow with the rest of the army*but heavy rains pre- 
vented him from arriving before the 3d of December. In the mean 
time the # enemy on the third night after the assault crossed the river 
again, with all the Mysore cavalry, eight thousand men, dismounted, 
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who had promised the regent to make a more successful attack upon 1753 
the city ; but finding the garrison alert they retreated without at- v 
tempting any thing. 

The king of Tanjofe, who, notwithstanding the allianoo he was 
entering into with the Froncli, knew nothing of their intentions to 
atom Tritchinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de- 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre- 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under tho 
command of his uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes : for thiiP phrase, in the vain language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of ' 
even by those who lose the battle. The king making a .merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gauderow only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembled, which would’then im- 
mediately march to Tritchinopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put 
the sincerity of this profession to the test, wrote to the king that his 
troops would be of little service whilst they were commanded by so 
unexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that Monac-gee 
mightf be reinstated in the command, of which he was the only man 
in the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confirm those 
ai y t piiTioTy of the general which had been raised in the king's mind by 
the artifices of his minister ; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm which the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mo<- 
nac-gee’s favour, resolved to make no farther mention of his name, 
l&t the consequences should be fatal to him : but requested that the 
Tanjorine troops might join him without delay, even under the com- 
mand of Gauderow. None however came; for the Morattoes hav- 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, their main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of December by another 
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1758 toad, and as they had threatened began to lay the country waste with 
fire and sword. 

This was the first motion which any of the enemy's parties had 
made since the assault of Tritchinopoly : in the mean time several 
convoys were escorted from Tricatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the districts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Maho- 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dupleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had lately been employed in besieging PRlam Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Morari-row. This 
place, with the circumjacent territory, is the only part in the Car- 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot ; it belongs to 
the Nabob of Cudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which ^amongst the rest of its 
feudal institutions allots to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
from the product of lands, for his private expences : but as the basis 
of the Mogul government consists in regulations which deprive all 
its officers, of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fa- 
vour of the sovereign ; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governed by himself, but are generally chosen 
in the most distant part of one of the neighbouring provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogul’s authority over all bis officers ap- 
pears in its utmost majesty ; since the inhabitants df a province see 
the Nabob appointed to rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
propriating to himself any part of the territory over which his juris- 
diction, notwithstanding, extends.' Hence likewise a perpetual souroe 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who never fail to give one another reason to «wnp1n.w of 
violence committed in these sequestered lands. The Nabob of Oft* 
dapah applied to the presidency of Madrass to assist the governor of 
Palam Cotah, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro- 
peans, and* «Wo hundred SepoyB, to march from Devi Cotah and re- 
lieve the place. The detachment did not take the field before the 
8 enemy 
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enemy bad made a practicable breach which they intended to storm 1753 
the next day: but lieutenant Frazer having concerted measures with 
the governor, contrived to introduce his party that very night) and 
the enemy at day-brepk hearing English drums beating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised the siege. 


End of the Fourth Book. 
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1753 TT7HILST those events were passing in the southern parts of 
~ p y— ^ ’ * the Dccan, others of great consequence to the interests of the 
French nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro- 
vinces of the SouJjahsliip. 

Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Bagogee 
Bonsola,.continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the preceding year, marched westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; lie, as before, began to burn his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavajry in several skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. . These losses soon induced Bala- 
gerow to make proposals of peace, which was concluded about the 
middle of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurengabad, which had been given to him by Ghazi-o- 
din Khan. As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the army to Poni, and Bagogee Bonsola with his 
towards Nagpore, the capital of his estates* about 350 miles north- 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar. 

Mr. Bussy having brought the Soubah’s affairs to this state of ap- 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the province of Condavir, ad- 
joining to the territory of Masulipatnam, of which the French com- 
pany ’were already in possession; but Condavir was far less than the 
extent of his views, and he was meditating much greater requests ; 
when they Vere interrupted by a renewal of hostilities with Bagogee 
Bonsola, who resenting that Sallabadjing had not consented to several' 
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demands, which ha preferred when Balagerow was treating, loitered 1753 
on the way until the other Morattoe, whom he feared, was returned v r » 
to his capital ; and then, about three weeks after the separation, ap- 
peared again before Calberga, where the army of Sallabacying still 
remained. * • 

His cavalry, as usual, ruined the country, intercepted convoys* 
and attacked such parties a i they could surprize with superior num- 
bers : but avoided, as much as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops : which however they could not always escape ; but 
were exposed several times to tho French artillery, by which they 
suffered considerably. He nevertheless continued his depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
labadjing from all' military operations, advised him t6 give Ragogee 
several districts in the neighbourhood of Borar, who on this cession 
retreated to his own country, about three weeks after he had recom- 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con- 
trary to that which Mr. Bussy had expected from them ; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoes, had deprived many of Sallabadjing’s 
officers of their pensions and employments, and consequently encreased 
their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained in his 
oouncils. Shanavaze Khan, the first promoter of this discontent, no 
longer appeared at the head of the faction ; but another more dan- 
gerous opponent encouraged the disaffected, and thwarted Mr. Bussy : 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, tho Duan, who under N izam-al-muluok 
had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah’s army, in which 
character he likewise accompanied Nazirjing into the Carnatic. From 
the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol- 
dier, it was believed that Nazirjing would have escaped his fate, 
if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of this officer, by 
sending him to suppress some commotions at Aurengabad, soon 
after the army retired from Pondicherry to Aroet ; he was at Au- 
rengabad when Sallabacying and Mr. Bussy arrived there, in the pre- 
ceding year; and although he detested, more titan any one, the 
favours which the Soubah conferred upon his European allies, he 
dissembled his sentiments so well, that Mr. Bussy believing him his 
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1753 friend, had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint him Duaa, or Vizier ; 
""v— ' tut as soon aa Seid Laskar Khan found himself well-established in 
this post, he threw off the mask, and on all occasions contradicted 
the inclinations of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic- 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, when 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap- 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1753, a few days after the 
peace with Bagogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Calberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper, 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his physician being convinced, that 
his recovery depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupations, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained either in the camp, or court of Sallabadjing, he advised him. 
immediately to retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bussy departed from the camp in January, but left all the French 
troops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon' after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The officer who now 
commanded d>he French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court ; and the Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy's absence, 
to break the union between these too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign. This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
government against foreign enemies ; but also the test security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
Duan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops : it was equally necessary to prevent 
them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they were too 
formidable to be removed abruptly; Mr. Bussy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 5000 Sepoys, paid by bimself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to furnish the pay of the French army at the usual pe- 
riods, pretending that several considerable districts at a distance from 
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Hyderabad, had foiled in the payment of their revenues to the treasury j 1753 
and when the French officers, as he expected, complained loudly of v — v— 
their own distresses, he told him that he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Soubah from those who withheld them : this proposal they 
vesy readily accepted, expecting, from the custom of Indostan, that 
they should receive considerable presents, besides the sums which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob- 
tained Sallabadjing's consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinced him that it was necessary for the peace of the 
city ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which ho 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand-* 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the* greatest 
part of the French troops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it was ne- 
cessary he should return without delay to Aurengabad ; and even pre- 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany him. Ho then instructed thei 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no pay to those who remained in 
the city, and to distress them by every other means, excepting open 
hostilities ; and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their arrears. Tliiw 
treatment, so different from what the French had hitherto received, 
he thought would lead them, of their own accord, to ask their dis- 
mission frqpa a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be got. 

Accordingly the soldiers and Sepoys disappointed of their pay, be- 
gan to clamour and desert; but the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and contributed their own money to appease their troops. 
This.resource, however, was very inadequate to the necessity, and the 
danger encreasing every day, they wrote to Mr, Busay, that his im- 
mediate return to Hyderabad, was. the only means, left to save the 
national aflairs in the Decan. Mr. Bussy, .not being yet recovered 
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1753 from his illness, hesitated ; but was soon after determined by a pe- 
“■v— / remptory letter from Mr. Dupleix, threatening to make him respon- 
sible for the consequences of his absence from the important oom- 
mand with which the nation had intrusted him with Such unlimited 
confidence. He left Masulipatnam about the end of June, having 
previously sent orders to all the detachments stationed abroad, to be 
at Hyderabad, about the time that he expected to arrive there himr 
Bali* He arrived on the 23rd of July, and found all his to oops assem- 
bled in the city ; they were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys. This 
force, and his own presence, imposed respect upon the governor, and 
all the other officers of Sallabadjing's administration. They imme- 
diately consented to furnish Borne money in part of the arrears, which 
the Duan had withheld with so much artifice, and Mr. Bussy out of 
his own stock, and by his credit with the bankers, procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appease the* troops ; whom, never- 
theless, in the first days after his arrival, he had with much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumult an d violence in the city. But 
although the present distress was removed, yet no provision was made 
for the futurb ; and from the late practices, every obstacle was still to 
be expected from the disposition of the Duan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnish the pay, and subsistance of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mr. Bussy 
saw the only remedy ; and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains should cease, which, in that 
part of the Decan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September. • The march from Golcondab to Aurengabad is at 
least 300 miles : nevertheless, be found means from bis own resources 
to make the necessary preparations, and left Golcondah in 'the begin- 
ning of October. 

Notwithstanding the evil disposition of Seid Laskar Khan, and his 
adherents, Mr. Bussy had several friends, who were men of import- 
ance in the court ef Aurengabad ; Sallabadjing, himself was at this 
time very much in debt to his own army, and moreover, in appre- 
hensions of another rupture with Ragogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
boldness of Mr. Bussy's resolution, in marching im pa U ftd for to Au- 
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rengabad, area ted no little perplexity in the councils of the Soubah, 1788 
and more in the mind of hU minister, who even deliberated with 
himself, whether he should not take refuge in the impregnable for- 
tress of Doltabad, about eight miles from Aureng&bad ; he however 
judged better, and tried negotiatidh, making many excuses' and apo- 
logies, proffering to surrender the seals of his office, and requesting 
that Mr. Bussy would confer them upon some other person. Mr 
Buasy penetrated the artifice of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Duan, only because he knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from his 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining the ambitious demands 
of his own nation from Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
willing to treat, and an able agent, iii whom both had equal con- 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bussy, and agreed to by them. 

Every thing being settled, the French army advanced on the 23d 
of November from the ground where they had halted ^several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of reconciliation. About 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Lasker Khan, 
accompanied by twenty-one other lords of distinction, all riding in 
the same line on their elephants, attended by their respective guards 
and retinues, and surrounded by a great number of spectators. When 
near, the elephant of Seid Laskar Khan bowed first ; on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr. Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid T^wlrar Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, anjl proceeded in military order towards the Soubah, who 
waited for them, accompanied by a great number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this interview. He embraced Mr. Bussy 
at the entrance of the tent, and was saluted by the French artillery. 

When seated within, Mr. Bussy made his offerings, which consisted 
of several elephants, ^ome horses, and jewels ; all his officers likewise 
presented gold rupees. After which Sallabadjing arose and came out 
-of the tent, bedding Mr. Bussy by tbe band, who assisted him to 
mount his elephant, and then mounted' his own, as did all the lords 
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1753 The procession was now magnificent and immense, consisting of a 
great army, all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of one of the 
first cities in Indostan. The pomp, when arrived at the palace, Was 
saluted by numerous and repeated discharges of cannon. As soon as 
the court' was ranged, Sall&badjing made presents to Mr. Buasy, of 
the same kind and value as he had just before received from him, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to the 
house of Seid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execut- 
ing the terms which Mr. Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 
“ the provinces of Mustaphanagar, Elore, Rajamundrum, and Chi-> 

“ cacole, should bo given for the support of the French army ; and 
“ that the patents should be delivered in three days : that the sums 
“ which Jaffer ali Khan, at that time governor of those provinces, 

“ might have collected before Mr. Bussy should be able to settle the 
“ administration of them, should be made good from the Soubah’s 
“ treasury, in case Jaffer ali Khan himself should delay, or evade the 
“ payment of them : that the French troops should, as before the 
“ separation, have the guard of the Saubah’s person : that he should 
“ not interfere in any manner in the affairs of the province of Ar- 
“ cot ; au,d that all other affairs in general, should be conducted 
“with the concurrence of Mr. Bussy. In return, Mr. Bussy swore 
“ to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of Duan.” 
The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 
and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 
racin, the French chief at Masulipatnam, with instructions, to .take 

L V 

possession. 

These acquisitions added to Masulipatnam, and the pipvinoe of 
Oondavir, made the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixo, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from Medapilly to. 
the pagoda of Jagemaut. These countries are bounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as the sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles distant from it, 
although in some few not more than thirty. They are covered with 
impenetrable forests of bamboes, and in their whole extent there are* 
no more than three or four passes, which according to Mr. Busqy’s 
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aooount, may be defended by 100 men against an army. The pro* 1753 
vince of Condavir extends between the river Kristna and Gondegama, v — 
which gains the sea at Medapilly ; the limits of the other font pro- 
vinces are not exactly ascertained ; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of* Condavir ; that Elore lays to the 
northwest of Mustaphanagar ; that Rajamundrum is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces ; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda 
of Jageraaut. The revenues of the four provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupees ; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dependencies 
of Masulipatnam were bo much improved that they produced this 
year 507,000 ; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling : all these rents, excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed already to have been carried to 
the height, might be greatly improved. So that these territories ren- 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
and value, that had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity. 

Nor were commercial advantages wanting to enhance tthe value of 
these acquisitions, for the manufactures of doth proper for the Euro- 
pean markets are made in this part of the Decan, of much better fa- 
bric, and at much cheaper rates than in the Carnatic : in Rajah- 
mundrum are large forests of teak trees, and it is the only part of the 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa that furnishes this wood, which is 
equal, in every respect to oak ; Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
grain, of which great quantities are exported every year to the Carna- 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, ’any longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubah's service, yet it is evident that he could not have 
given them an establishment in any part of his dominions, from 
which it would be so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 
fulfil their obligation: for, defended on one hand by the chain of 
mountains, and having on the other all the resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautions, defy the united force of the De- 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskar Khan knew, and dreaded so much, 
that he had ofier&l Mr. Bussy a much larger tract of country, in the 
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1758 inland parts of tbe Soubahship, provided he would desist from 
demanding these provinces. 

Mr. Bussy passed the remainder of the year 1753, at Aurengabad, 
employed in regulating the discipline of his troops, in providing 
means for their pay and subsistance, and in making preparations to 
act in concert with the army of SaUabadjing, against the Morattoe 
Bagogee Bonsola. 

Upon the death of Ohazi-o-din Khan, the emperor, Hamed Sofaah 
conferred the office of captain-gejeral of the army upon Sche-abed- 
din, the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a youth, not 
more than 16 years of age ; but a diligent education, and very un- 
common natural talents, with the constant advice of the preceptor of 
his infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this great office, not 
only without folly, or indecision, but with so much artifice and bold* 
ness, as soon convinced all the omrahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
crime which promoted the end he intended to accomplish. For some 
time his uncle Sallabadjing, remained in apprehensions that he would 
march into the Decan, to revenge his father’s death ; but he had at 
that time taken so great a part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure '*or opportunity to interfere so far from the 
capital. We shall defer to give any account of these events, until 
the ponsequences of them come to affect or influence the English 
affairs in another part of Indostan. 

The English themselves could not refrain from admiring the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix’s conduct, which, by making the war in 
the Carnatic subservient to his views on the northern provinces, 
had by degrees led his nation to the great establishments of which 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had tbe sa~ 
tisfaction to know that these successes of their enemies could not 
be imputed to any defects in their own conduct*, for so far from 
having a force Sufficient to make head against the French, in two 
parts of the country so distant from each oth& as Golcondah and 
Tritchinopoly ; their whole force collected was always much infe- 
rior to what the French were able to oppose to them in the southern 
parts of the Decan ; where nothing but efforts of valour, scarcely 
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to bo paralleled, had carried them through the two wans of Chunda- 1753 
eaheb, and the Mysoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation, 
that chance should have placed during these arduous times, a man 
of much sagacity, indefatigable application, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupleix’s, at the head of the presidency ; such was Mr. fiaunders, 
who came to the government a little before the death of Nazir- 
jing ; and, convinced by that event of*the ambitious schemes of Mr. 
Dupleix, determined to oppose them to the utmost of his strength, 
notwithstanding he had no instructions from the company to engage 
in hostilities ; and notwithstanding the two nations were at peace 
in Europe, he had with the same spirit continued the war, never 
discouraged by adverse turns, nor dreading the event of desperate at- 
tempts when necessary to retrieve them. The two governors had 
during the whole course of hostilities carried on a sharp and acute 
controversy by letters ; and Mr. Dupleix, who had even before the 
event happened, persuaded himself that Mr. Bussy would obtain the 
northern provinces, had, towards the end of the year 1753, affected 
to shew an inclination to terminate the war in the Carnatic ; and in 
the beginning of the .year 1754, consented to treat in .form. When 
it wob agreed that a conference should be held in the town of Sadrass, 
belonging to the Dutch, on the road between Madrass and Pondi- 
cherry. 

. The deputies, on the side of the English* were Mr. Palk and Mr. 1754 
Vansittart : on the French, the father Lavaur, superior of the French v — v’*' 1 
Jesuits in India ; Mr. Kirjean, nephew to Mr. Dupleix ; and Mr. 
Bausset, a member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 
3d of January ; the two governors superintending and directing their 
proceedings by letters, which were no more than twelve hours in 
coming, from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English 
deputies opened the conference by proposing as the basis of the ne- 
gotiation, that M&homed-ally should be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, with the same authority as had ever beem possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and* that the king of Tanjore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom. The French then pro- 
duced their ideas of a basis, and the whole of their terms together : 
their basis implied the acknowledgment of Sal&bad-jing as Soubah of . 
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1754 the Decan, and the immediate release of the French prisoners taken 
during the war : the English, in return for their acquiescence to these 
two articles, were to be exempted from the ground rent of Madrass, 
a small fine formerly paid to the government of Arcot ; they were to 
keep possession of the country of PoUomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed-ally after his difference with the My- 
sorean concerning Tritchinopdly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to have made proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing without restrictions, the French would become arbiters 
of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French, 
if Mahomed-ally was acknowledged : so that each side required of the 
other to give up every thing before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not Btop, and the French depu- 
ties produced seven patents, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the affairs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands : two of these were patents from 
Murzafa-jing ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in all the 
countries from the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheh 
governor of the Carnatic : four were from Salabad-jing ; two con- 
firming tl\e two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Chunda-saheb ; the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Velore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix 
in these countries : the seventh and last piece, which the French called 
the most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Salabad-jing had done in favour of Mr. Dupleix and his allies. 
The French deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro- 
duce ; who replied that they consisted of patents from Nazir-jing, 
Gazi-o-din Khan, and the Great Mogul, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic : here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature as could not be adjusted without sending the deputies 
to Delhi. The French, notwithstanding, insisted that the titles Bbottld 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at Tritchinopoly,- 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; ^nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to be scrutinized by 'the 
English deputies. But Mr. Saunders, convinced that this examination 
would multiply discussions, without removing any of the suspicions 
6 * and 
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and objections whioh prevailed with both sides on the validity of the 1754 
adversary’s titles, came dose to the point, and ordered his deputies to 
propose that the English and French should be put in possession of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the province as might 
prevent future disputes* that the •commerce of the two companies in 
the Carnatic should be established on equal terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a sum of money as 
upon an equitable adjustment of their account might appear to be due 
to them ; that a pension should be assigned to Bajah-salieb. the son <rf 
Chunda-saheb ; and that the French prisoners should be released ; 
provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed-ally Nabob of 
tiie Carnatic. These proposals left the French superior by the whole 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va- 
lue than what the English would have been content to takef stfbjeot 
to an equality with them in the Carnatic : a moderation which would 
have been inconsistent with the continual success of the English arms, 
if the expences of the war had not already greatly hurt the commercial 
interests of the East-India company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital The acknowledgment of Mahomed-ally ap- 
peared the only difficulty in Mri Saunders’s proposal ; but # even this 
might be removed by the English acknowledging Salabad-jing, on 
oondition that he would confirm Mahomed-ally in tho Nabobship ; 
and that the French would likewise agree to 'concur equally with the 
English in supporting this prince in his government. But Mr. Du$)leix 
was so intoxicated by his connexions with Salabad-jing, and his no- 
tions of his own authority in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saun- 
ders's proposal with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views^or to doubt that he had any other Attention than to leave 
the English in possession of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Ascot, on oondition that they would tamely suffer him to keep 
and govern all the rest .with absolute, sovereignty. Big with . these 
ideas, he ordered his deputies a to insist strenuously pn the validity of 
Ins titles : and whilst they were explaining the various events, which 
hsd’led their nation to the acquisition of such important prerogatives, 
the English deputies discovered that the Mogul’s letter to Mr. Du- 
pleix wanted the usual signature, which is a seal engraved with bi 
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1754 name and titles, and stamped with ink at the head of the patent. 
They likewise observed that the seal impressed on the wax which had 
secured the cover of the letter, appeared by the date to be thirty-three 
years old, and consequently belonged to a former emperor. These 
defects riaturally gave them many suspicions, which were much con- 
firmed, when, on desiring an explanation from the French deputies, 
they immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, that 
they would not submit them to any farther examination before the 
liabob’s patents wer^produced. This in reality was no reason at all ; 
they, however, consulted Mr. Dupleix on the objections made to the 
Mogul’s letter, who replied, that the piece he had delivered to them 
was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the secretary’s office at 
Delhi, might have thought it needless to affix the Beal of signature, 
and^hat with the same negligence the first seal which came to hand 
might have been taken up by him to seal the cover ; but that, tbs 
original brought by the Mogul’s officer deputed from Delhi, had the 
seal of ’signature affixed to it, which was dated in the first year of the 
reign of the late emperor Hamed Schah ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the same in which it was 
received.. It now became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire whether it was -the custom in’ the secretary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicates ; but Mr. Saunders, and the 
English deputies, thought that what they had already seen and heard 
was a sufficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and concluded the 
same of the original, and the rest of the French papers : the French 
deputies nevertheless persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
and least the abrupt manner in which they had withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a proof, that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test, they now gave 
another reason for this part of their conduct, alledging that they had 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those parents he had promised to pro- 
duce. This blundering apology exposed their ^ause more than any 
remarks which their adversaries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
tacit acknowledgment, that they themselves were convinced of the 
possibility of forging patents with so much dexterity that the artifice 
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coaid not be detected. It might have been asked, by what means 1754 
they arrived at this conviction ; and the English deputies might 
have added, as the natural consequences of this principle laid down 
by their adversaries, that if Maliomed-ally could avail himself of such 
arts, Hr. Dupleix might have made use of them likewise this ar- 
gument, however, was not produced, either because it did not oocur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides : but this the English ought to have wished, since it 
would have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which 
would give them a right to. demand an equal share of the counties 
to the northward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally in tho Carnatic ; but arguments have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already made use of such sharp invec- 
tives on the conduct of their adversaries during the war, that it was 
manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. 

Thus the conference broke up on the eleventh day after it began, 
leaving both sides more exasperated than ever. 

• In the mean while hostilities did* not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Gouderow, pushed through the kingdom 
of Tanjore even to the sea-coast ; plundering and burning the villages, 
destroying the grain, and driving off the cAttle : the consternation 
and mischief which they spread through the country, convinced the 
king % of his imprudence in having set so little value on the-alliaaecticif 
the English, as Well as on the abilities of his general Monac-gee ; 
and with the usual suppleness of weak minds when involved in dan- 
gerous circumstances, he now strenuously Bollicited major Lawrence 
to march to his relief; and reinstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the army. The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and rendered the 
roads so bad, that it was impossible for tbe English to march into his 
country ; but Monac-gee went in quest of the enemy without delay, 
at the head of SOOOdiorse. The Morattoes, ignorant of the country, 
bad imprudently got between two branches of the Caveri near tbe sea, 
and a sudden flood -swelled both the channels so muoh, that they 
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1754 were inclosed in an island from which they could not get out again 
■“"v— before the waters subsided. Whilst they were waiting for this at the 
head of the island, Monac-gee marched and encamped to the east- 
ward of them, near a pass which he knew would be fordable sooner 
than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed ; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by surprize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that his troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Tanjoriaea, 
exerted themselves with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their country had suffered from these cruel free- 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the continuance of his master’s 
uncertain favour would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his own example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Valour on both sides 
being thus equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory ; 
800 of the A\orattoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter tkem from invading his country in 
furture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not excepting those who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high roads. Haying disgraced his victory 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in triumph to 
Tsftjore. The English hoped that this success would induce the 
king to.aend his troops to join them ; and the victorious general ex- 
pected that the service he held rendered would confirm him in his mas- 
ter's favour : but both were disappointed ; for the envy of the minister 
Succo-gee increasing with the merit of his rival, he persuaded the king 
that there was no longer any necessity to be at the expence of keeping 
his troops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re- 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from makin g another incursion into 
his country. The king therefore, after complimenting Monac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no farther occasion for his service, 
and disbanded his army. 
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The number of French prisoners in Tritchinopoly, obliged major 1754 
Lawrence to augment the garrison to 300 Europeans, and 1500 Se- 
poys ; 150 of the battalion likewise remained sick in the hospital ; so 
that the whole force with which he kept the field was no more than 
600 Europeans, including the artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys; the 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men, was now 
equal to the English, and they had moreover four companies of To* 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from their' battalion ; they had also 
6000 Sepoys, and the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained as beforif 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding this supe- 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island and encamp to 
the south of the Caveri. 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so long the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several miles round the dtf ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get firewood. Their provisions came chiefly from the Tanjore coun- 
try ; but the merchants would not venture nearer than Tricatapoly, 
a fort eighteen miles east of Tritchinopoly, from whence, when a 
sufficient quantity was collected, they were escorted td the camp. 

What came from Tondiman’s country was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the comp. The 
detachments sent on these services were seldom less than 150 Euro- 
peans, and 500 Sepoys, a force which the enemy's cavalry, unsup- 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack ; and seven convoys 
were sgfely escorted from the* beginning of January to the middle of 
Februajy ; at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
stores, as Well as provisions, the carriage of which required no less 
than 3000 oxen : the escort was therefore made stronger than usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 100 men, 80 other Eu- 
ropeans, 800 Sepoys, and four pieces of cannon ; this force, although 
more than one third of the army, was scarcely adequate to the con- 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate, the command of the party 
fell, £y the rotation of military duty, to an officer of little experience, 
and less ability : however, as the enemy had lately exerted themselves 
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1754 bo little, little danger was apprehended ; and it was imagined that a 
“’v*"' party of Tanjorine horse which lay encamped at Cootaparah, five 
miles north-east of Elimiserum, would join the escort upon any emer- 
gency : but these, whether inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
of avoiding the service expected ' from them, quitted their post the 
12th of February, the very day that the escort marched ; which, how- 
ever, arrived without interruption at Tricatapoly in tlfte evening, from 
whence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Cotah, where they passed the night : this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Cootaparah, and the road between these two places 
lies through the skirts of Tondiman’s woods. The enemy at Sering- 
ham receiving intelligence that the party were returning, determined 
to meet them with a sufficient force ; 12000 horse, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, C000 Sepoys, 400 Europeans, with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Cootaparah. The convoy continuing their march at day-break the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Cotah without any suspicion of 
danger ; when they discovered at a distance several bodies of cavalry 
moving on £Ell sides amongst the thickets and underwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheless made* no change in his disposition, which 
happened to be the very worst that could have been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along each side of the line of 
bullocks and carts, and even in the front and rear kept no more than a 
single platoon. Tire Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row and 
Tunis Khan, who soon discovered the weakness of this order of parch, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without waiting for the French 
troops. On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sw- 
rounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged eveiy part of the line almost in the same instant some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the different platoons, and 
then falling on their flanks, whilst others attacked them in front. 
The onset was so^udden and impetuous, that few of the Fn g tia h 
troops bad time to give more than a single discharge, after which, what 
resistance they made, was all pell-mell, and in confhsion, every man 
trusting*only to himself, and resolving to sell his life as dear as possible. 
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Most of the Sepoys flung down their arms and fled at the beginning 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, terrified by the tumult, increased it by 
pushing on all sides to get away, somotimes against the enemy, some- 
times upon the escort The fight however continued until the French 
troops came up, who obliging tlfb Morattoes, much against their 
will, to sheathe their swords, offered quarter, which was accepted : 

138 soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

50 were killed on the spot : of eight officers * five were killed, and the 
other three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. Lieutenant Revel, the same who served at the defence of 
Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action : this brave man seeing 
the day lost, and the enemy on the point of getting possession of the 
cannon, suffered himself to ba cut down without making resistance, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. The garrison of Elimiserum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secure the village of Coo ta pa rail, that 
the convoy might take post in it : but all was lost before they arrived 
there. 

This was by far the severest blow which the English troops had 
suffered during the course of the wa^ ; it took off one third of tho 
battalion ; but what rendered the misfortune irreparable, was the 
loss of that gallant company of grenadiers, whoso courage on every 
occasion we have seen deciding the victory,*and who may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have rendered more service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the world. 

The wTiole convoy, provisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
money, fell into the enemy's hands, who returned with their booty 
and their prisoners to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving English officers to depart on their parole, which was 
taken in the name of Sallabadjing. 

The presidency of Madrass^ as soon as they heard of this misfor- 
tune, sent a detachment of 180 men, under the command of captain 
Pigcfu, to Devi Cottah, by sea j and about the snmo time hopes were 
entertained of reinforcing the army .with a body of cavalry, which 
had lately arrived at Arcot, under the command of Maphuze Khan, 
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1764 the Nabob’s elder brother. This man, taken prisoner when his fa- 
ther was killed at the battle of Ambour, was carried by Chundasaheb 
to Pondicherry, where he remained until Nazir-jing came into the 
province, when Mr. Dupleix, at the request of this prince, released 
him. On Nazir-jing’s death he seemed inclinable to follow the for- 
tunes of Murzafa-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; hut 
after his death retired to Cudapah, where he had remained until he 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother.- He 
nevertheless on his arrival at Arcot declared he could proceed no far- 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops : this his 
brother Abdul-wahab promised to supply, upon which it was expected 
that he would march immediately to Tsitchinopoly. The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by moving to join them, 
he ordered them to wait at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
up, and determined in the mean time to maintain his ground on the 
plain, notwithstanding he had only 400 Europeans in the field. The 
smallnes^ of this number rendered it impossible to bring provisions 
from such a distance as the Tanjore country, and indeed the king, 
not doubting but that the late defeat of the escort would oblige the 
English to retire from Tritchinopoly, discouraged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman’s country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party of 800 Sepoys were detached, with orders 
to collect them in Killanore, a village in the woods, about'twelve 
miles from the city. The detachments of Europeans employed to es- 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five miles from 
the camp, at whioh distance they halted, and sent forward a detach- 
ment of Sepoys, who met the provisions, escorted by the party of 
Sepoys from Killanore, at the skirts of the wood, and returned with 
them from thence to the post where the Europeans were halting. In 
this servioe they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partisan, whose merit had raised him 
from a captain of a company, to be commander in chief of all the 
Sepoys in the*English service, into which he first inlisted under cap- 
tain 
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tain Clive, a little before the battle of Covrepauk : he was a brave 1754 
and resolute man, but cool and waxy in action, and capable of stra- ' 
tagem : he constantly procured intelligence of the enemy’s motions, 
and having a perfect knowledge of the country, planned the marches 
of the convoys so welf that by constantly changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the provisions out of the woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, however, get- 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys stationed there. About the same time the regent de- 
tached 1000 horse, and 1000 Sepoys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army : 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamp on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the English either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In tho mean time the English camp, {d though not 
distressed for provisions, had little hopes of receiving any^reinforce- 
ments to enable them to stand their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the detachment at Devi Cottah could not pru- 
dently move until they were joined by Maplluze Khan, who cavilling 
with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no iarther than 
Conjeveram, and Bhewed no inclination to proceed from thence be- 
fore ins demands 'were satisfied, ^lajor Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea- 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to the Nabob’s interest, and 
Hr. Palk, who had during his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April. He now found the king difficult of access, and more than 
ever under the influence of his minister Succo-gee, who was carry- 
ing on a treaty with/he Mysoreans, and had prevailed on his master 
to imprison Monac-gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regularly for the monies which had been issued for the expences of 
the army. The representations made by Mr, Palk, prevented the 
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1754 kin g from concluding the treaty with the Mysoreans, but did not 
— v — ' induce him to send his troops to Tritchinopoly. In these circum- 
stances, which the enemy’s generals, if indued with common sagacity 
or activity, might soon have rendered desperate, it was discovered that 
the army" had for some time been exposed to ‘the danger of treachery 
from a person in whom, by the nature of his office, major Lawrence 
had been obliged to repose the utmost confidence. 

One day in the beginning of. April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself that mornin 
at tho river side, some of the enemy’s Colleries crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
ho heard, although indistinctly, saying something about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commandcx^ of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the parcel, and desired assistance to 
seize them. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without hesitation, delivered a woollen parcel, contain- 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issoof, which captain Kilpatrick 
immediately carried to the major, in whose presence it was opened, 
and interpreted by Poniapah, the principal linguist. It was from the 
regent of Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso- 
reans to an oath. The .letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to moct, according to their promise, some persons 
who were to be deputed by the regent, with powers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritchinopoly ; in reward 
for which service the regent proriftsed, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Malioinod Issoof a sum of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
considerable command in his army, with some lands ; he agreed 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed Issoof should re- 
commend, such friends as he might employ in the enterprize. On 
this Mahomed Issoof, the other officer of Sepoys mentioned in the 
letter, the Bramin who gave the information, gnd the Colleries he 
had accused, were imprisoned ; and captain Kilpatrick, with captain 
Caillaud, were appointed to examine them. TJxe Bramin was a writer 
to the commissary of the army, and had lately been confined upon a 
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suspicion of having embezzled some money ; he persisted in his story ; 1754 
but the Colleries said, that the parcel was first discovered by them ' — 
lying on some steps, near the place whore they were washing, and 
that asking one another what it might be,. they concluded it was 
something belonging to & person who had washed there in the morn- 
ing, or to the Bramin himself who was then washing very near them : 
so they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scrupu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might contain something of value, 
returned and took it up. Mahomed Issoof, and tho other Sepoy of- 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the lin- 
guist interpreted the depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin knew more of the letter than he had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the clay before he accused the Colleries, lie went to 
Seringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring to see him ; when the regent offered him a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in the mindjf of the Eng- 
lish ; he added, that he undertook «the commission partly for the sake 
of the reward, and partly from desire to be; revenged on Mahomed 
Issoof, who had been the principal author of his late imprisonment. 

The Colleries were again examined separately, and agreed, without 
any variation, in tho deposition they made the day before ; upon 
which they, as well as Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy officer, 

were released, and* declared innocent. 

* 

However, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been told, and that some person, of much more consequence than 
an insignificant writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
daring iniquity : the Bramin was therefore sent back to prison, and 
remained there several days, often urged to discover more ; but still 
persisting in his second deposition. At length, major Lawrence find- 
ing that gentle methods produced nothing, determined to tiy the 
effect of terror, and ordered Poniapah, the linguist, to acquaint him, 
that he must prepare to die the next morning, unless he confessed tho 
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1751 whole truth, and support it by proofs. The linguist returned and 
— v-— ' Baid, the prisoner had now confessed that he had been advised to go 
to the king, and propose the scheme of the letter by one Gopinrauze, 
a man who resided in Tritchinopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
terpreter to the English commandant of thfe garrison. Gopinrauze, 
was immediately examined ; he said he knew nothing of the affair, 
but appeared confounded and frightened, upon which Poniapah the 
linguist said he was certainly guilty. Whilst the examination of Go- 
pinrauze was carried on in the camp, the Bramin confined in the 
city, contrived to send a message to Mahomed Issoof, desiring to see 
Viim having something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking the precaution to carry another 
person with him to be a witness of the conversation ; when the pri- 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com- 
missary’s department, under Peramrauze the principal agent and in- 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had several times been sent 
to Serin gham to sollicit the release of his master’s family, who had 
been taken prisoners, when the convoy coming from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After several journies he procured their liberty, and a little 
while afterwards Poniapah proposed to him, as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a- letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Bramin answered, that it was a 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to which the lin- 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em- 
ployed him as a spy. The Bramin desired time to consider, and im- 
mediately went and consulted his master EeramraUze, who aSvised ’ 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request. Poniapah, however ap- 
prehensive of a discovery, told him thait it was not proper . to write 
the letter in the English camp, but directed the prisoner to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy’s camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed. The letter was addressed to two principal officers, 
desiring they would persuade the regbnt to write to nuyor Law- 
rence, and request him to send Poniapah to Seriugham in order to 
hear some proposals relating to the dispute with the Nabob concern- 
ing Tritcljjnopoly. The next day messengers from the regent came 
to major Lawrence, by whose orders Poniapah proceeded to Sering- 
ham ; 
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ham ; the Bramin accompanied him, and was present during his 1754 
whole conversation with the regent : who began by ft-mlniming a gains t ' 
the Nabob for his breach of faith, and asked what reasons the Eng- 
lish could have for supporting him in it. Poniapah answered, that he 
had assisted them in defending Fofrt St. David, when attacked by the 
French in 1748. Poniapah then asked the regent what he had in 
his heart ; who replied, that if the English would pay him all the 
expences he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if 
they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob and his whole family, would come and throw them- 
selves at his feet, beg for mercy, and own themselves beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said he, do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose ; my expence is no greater than it would 
be if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the city, if their expences were reimbursed ; 
for that he hod seen a letter to this purport, written by the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the agreement, but that it must be kept a secret from the 
French, for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah asSbred him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk arrived at <Tanjore ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him, that the English got all 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro- 
visions for two months in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. The regent assured him, 
that i^ the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins :• for Poniapah hinftelf was a Bramin. The conference 
then finished, and Poniapah, at his return to camp, reported to the 
major such part of it only as could not prejudice himself; he likewise 
ordered the ^amin to say nothing of what he had heard to any one, 
excepting his master Peramrayze, and to tell him only such particulars 
as he hims elf intended to relate to the major. Some time after the 
condhissary’s business requiring the Bramin to go to Tanjore, Poni- 
apah was averse to his departure. On his return from thence he was 
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1754 confined under a guard of Sepoys, for a deficiency in some money 
— v— which had been intrusted to him ; but Peramrauze promising to be 
responsible for him, Mahomed Issoof, after much solicitation, released 
him : as soon as he came out of his confinement, his master sent him 
to Poniapah, -who told him, that sb much time had been lost by his 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re- 
gent, who had hoard nothing 'of the business since they went to Se- 
ringham together, must imagine they had trifled with him ; it was 
necessary therefore, he said, that the Bramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave him instruc- 
tions how to conduct himself ; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to write to Mr. Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per- 
mission for Poniapah to come again to Seringham : he added, that if 
the regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent the English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retire ; that as the 
Neloor Subalidar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their convoys, it was necessary to get him killed, which might easily 
be effected, since he often went abroad with small parties ; but as a 
surer method-- to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad- 
dressed to. him, protending that hef had promised to betray the city. 
The regent wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bramin, who returning from Seringham, was taken up with the let- 
ter concealed in his deaths, by some of the English troopers : they 
carried lum a prisoner to the camp,’ but without discovering the let- 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re- 
lations at Elimiserum. As soon as be was released, he went to his 
master Peramrauze, and gave him souft hints of the business he had 
been doing at Seringliam. The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the river side, and as soon as he saw one of the Colleries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Kilpatrick’s ^ervant. 

Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went to Peramrauze, and 
asked him, what he knew of the affair. The man threw himself at 
his feet, and implored his mercy ; but Mahomed Issoof immediately 
secured him, and returning to the camp, related to major Lawrence 
I what 
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what the Bramin had declared, on which Poniapah was seized and 1754 
imprisoned. v “v-» 

The Bramin repeated to Ike court of enquiry, without addition or 
deviation, all he had declared to Mahomed Issoof : being aslCed, what 
induced him to accuse Gopinrauze, he said, that when major Law- 
rence had determined to put him to death, unless he discovered his 
accomplices, Poniapah, who was ordered to acquaint him of this re- 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether he 
had lately had any conversation with Gopinrauze ; he replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seringham, and that they had conversed together in pri- 
vate near a quartet of an hour, whilst a number of Sepoy officers and 
other persons were assembled in the house, in order to see .the ex- 
periments of a conjurer, who had been Bent for by his master, to dis- 
cover in what manner the money was lost, for which he, the Bramin, 
had been confined on his return from Tanjore : upon this, Poniapah * 
advised him to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would da 
Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coinciding with 
the declaration of the Bramin, in all the points of which thg Bramin 
had declared him to have any knowledge, Pqpiapah was condemned, 
and some time after blown off from the muzzle of a cannon. He 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to Mahomed Issoof arose from his 
jealousy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the camp, 
by which his own importance was much diminished. This compli- 
cated tieachery shews to what dangers the affairs of Europeans in 
Indostan may be exposed, by not having persons of their own nation 
sufficiently versed in the languages of India, to serve instead of the 
natives as interpreters. . » , 

The regent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
at Seringham.had not distressed his finances, dissembled the truth ; 
for his expenoes had *been so great, that he could hardly* find ' money 
to pay his own trooffe, and had ndde to satisfy thedemfcnds of fid 
Morattoes. This Morari-row perceivihg,* began to tire of the war, 
and desirous of some plausible pretext $0 break with him, de m an d edfo 
be: paid his arrears, which by the account he made out, amounted to a 
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1754 million of rupees ; but the regent having never refused to supply him 
" t — ' -with money whenever he demanded it, thought he had already over- 
paid him. This occasioned some sharp altercations and Morari-row, 
as the shortest way to bring the regent to his* terms, took all his Mo- 
rattoes from Seringham, and encamped with them on the 11th of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, declaring that he would not re- 
turn before the money was paid. 

The next day, the 12th^»f May, a party of 120 Europeans, 500 
Sepoys, and two field pieces, under the command of captain Calliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of the sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in tbe arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so muck 
difficulty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of others not more than 100 ; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty £>et from the margin of the water. The tank in which the 
party intended to take post was, through age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed lssoof riding at some dis- 
tance before the advanced guard, was surprized as he ascended a little 
eminence by the neighing of his horse, who was immediately an- 
swered by the neighing of several others ; proceedin g, nevertheless, 
to reconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind a bank 
on the other side of the eminence, who immediately discharged their 
carbines at him, and then mounted. Captain Calliaud, en hearing 
the firing, formed his party; and rode up to the advanced guard, 
where he met Mahomed lssoof, who told him that the enemy were 
lying in wait to intercept the convoy, and that he believed a body of 
French troops had taken post in the task wherevthey themsel vea in- 
tended tb' halt ; it was 'imrnediately d^rmined1w ; a*teikr thein. The 
day war just beginning to dawn ; the trbops^ere fbrified in one v lihe, 
the Sepdjrs on the right,' and the European! on the left f-andCaptain 
Calliaud concluding that : the enemy would' expect the attack in front, 
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ordered (he Sepoys, under (he com man# of Mahomed Issoof, (o 1754 
wheel and attack (hem on (he left, whils( he himself with (he Eu- ' 
ropeans fell on (heir right flank. The onfiet was rigorously made by 
both divisions almost in (he &me instant, and (he enemy finding them- 
selves unexpectedly between (wo fires, abandoned (ho tank with pre- 
cipitation ; (he English immediately took possession of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled them to discover that the numbers Of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, with four field pieces, 1000 SepoyB, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one- on 
each side of the tank, and began a smart cannonade, ‘which was an- 
swered by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence was at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before been obliged to 
go into the city ;’and captain Polier commanded in his absence, who 
no sooner heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party 
with the rest of the army. The rest of the enemy’s army at the same 
time crossed the Caveri, but the difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them ; those of the 
enemy who were engaged with captain Calliaud’s party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made no effort* to intercept 
captain Polier’s division ; but contented themselves witj^ cannon- 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces, and on his arrival at the tank he found that 
one of those with captain Calliaud had shffered the same mis- 
fortune; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare car- 
riages, during which the enemy’s main body came up, and being 
joined^by the rest* of their troops, the whole now formed together 
within cannon shot to the right of the tank, their line extend- 
ing a great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers were 
700 Europeans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10,000 home, of 
which fortunately none- were Morattoea The English army con- 
sisted of no more than 360 men in battalion, 1600 Sepoys, and 
eleven troopers. However, ^encouraged by their offioers, the men 
shewed no dismay at the superiority of the enemy’s forces and prepared 
with great alacrity to fight their way back to the camp. The Euro- 
peans defiled first out of the tank into the plain, marchin g onward 
in a column, ready on the first occasion to fece about to the enemy 
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1754 on the right. The Sepoy#then followed in a line, which terminating 
i *- ' in A right angle with the rear of the' battalion, extended to the left 
of it. The French battalion relying on the superiority of their ar- 
tillery, which were seven field pieces, did not come near enough to 
do much ' execution with their musketry ; bu\ their Sepoys moving 
into the rear of the English Sepoys, fired very smartly, and killed and 
wounded many of them, as well as some of the Europeans, amongst, 
whom Captain Polier received a wound. However, the English 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
of another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
quitted. Just as they had got into this post, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling him from farther service, he gave 
up the command to captain Calliaud. The enemy now seemed de- 
termined to let the English escape no farther ; and threatened .a ge- 
neral assault on the tank, for their Sepoys and cavalry drew up on 
three sides of it, whilst the French menaced the other. Major Law- 
rence, although very ill, ordered himself to be carried to the top of 
one of the city gates, and contemplating from thence the dispositions 
of both armies, trembled for the fate of his own ; but it happened 
otherwise^ The three English field pieces were brass six pounders, and 
capable of discharging a great quantity of grape shot ; and the artillery 
men, with their usual dexterity and calmness, fired them with such 
vivacity and good aim as the French battalion advanced, that in a 
few minutes they struck down near a hundred men, which execution 
staggering the rest, their line halted, irresolute whether to proceed 
or retreat : captain Calliaud seized this instant, and sallying with all 
the Europeans, gave them a discharge of musketry so well levelled, 
that it immediately flung them into disorder, andi breaking their 
ranks they ran away in great confusion : their officers endeavoured 
to rally them, but in vain, for they would not stop before they were 
out of the reach of cannon shot, and then could not be prevailed 
upon to return to the attack. The ’^Sepoys and Mysore cavalry, 
who had been hitherto, kept at bay by the Ehglish Sepoys, seeing 
their European allies retreating, immediately desisted from the* en- 
gagement? and tbe whole retreated together by ‘Weycondab to the 
island. The English contented with their success, which was in- 
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<Wd greater than could have been expeoted> did not pursue, but 1754 
continued their march quietly to the camp ; their loss -was seven Eu- 1 - 

ropeans killed, and forty-eight, with six officers out of nine, founded, 
and 150 Sepoys were either killed or wounded. The enemy suf- 
fered much more, having near 2Q0 of their battalion, and. 800 Se- 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned into the 
woods, receiving information of the enemy’s retreat, set out again, 
and arrived the same night at the camp, which was in such want of 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken the resolution of en- 
camping near the ground where they had fought, the EngHsh.&nny 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to Tanjore. 

The enemy reflecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it neoessary to perform some exploit which might re-esta- 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack foe Eng- 
lish in their camp, they determined to wreck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiraan, whose attachment to the English had alone en- 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they* could get no more provisions from the Tanjore country, Jm- 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M. Merissin with all 
his Europeans, 3000 SepoyB, and 2000 horse, marched^ into the 
Polygar’s country, with an intention to commit eveiy kind of ra- 
vage ; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed their effects, and drove 
their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im- 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but smutty 
villages to burn, except at Killanore, where after dispersing the 
English Sepoys stationed there, they took three or four hundred bagB 
of rice, and an iron gun. Vexed that they had with much fatigue 
been able*to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
fall on the dominions of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
went, appeared before Kelli Cottah, which surrendered on the se- 
cond day. *' 

Major Lawrence npt doubting „bu£ that the war thus unexpectedly 
carried into hie country would convince the king of tite necessity of 
acting again in conjunction with il^ English, determined to^jmggj 
himself of the first impression which these hostilities might m&ke 
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1754 upon his mind, and prepared to march away to Tanjore. The guards 
' at Elimiserum and the other out-posts were drawn off : 100 of the 
battalion were sent into the city to augment the garrison to 400 
Europeans, and the rest of the army set out the 23d, at two in the 
morning; proceeding through Tondiman’s woods. 

Orders at the same time were sent directing the reinforcement 
which was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the army at 
Tanjore. Hie party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palam Cotah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent in 
the month of February to make an incursion into the districts of Chil- 
lambrum, where the French had just collected a very large harvest of 
rice : this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 
set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy's principal maga- 
zine was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles south-west from 
ChfUambrum, they marched against the placei, and summoned the 
French seijeant who commanded t in it. The man perceiving that 
they had'ho battering cannon, answered their summons by a defiance. 
The English officer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, remained 
before the place, making some very aukward and insufficient dispo 1 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Chillambrum apprized 
of this by the seijeant, marched and came upon .them by surprize, 
and the seijeant sallying at the same time with 100 Sepoys, the party 
was entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans, 
were made prisoners. The detachment, under the command of 
captain Figou, arriving soon after this at Devi Cotab, deterred the 
enemy for some time from committing any hostilities in this part of 
the country ; but finding at length that these troops, whilst waiting 
for orders to march to Tritehinopoly, did not t venture to any 

incursions into their territories, Mr. Dupleix re-assumed his inten- 
tions of jeducing Palam Cotah ; and in the end of April, a party 
consisting of eight hundred Sepoys and seventy Europeans, with three 

. pieces. 
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pieces of battering cannon, and some field pieces, appeared before 1754 
the place ; the Governor immediately applied for assistance to the 
company’s agent at Devi Cotah : some time was lost in debating 
whether the troops intended for the re-inforcement of the army at 
Tritchinopoly ought to be exposed on this service : but, at length, 
exact intelligence being received of the enemy’s numbers, it was con- 
cluded that they could run no risque in attacking them ; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoys. Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah ; when the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy cannon, 
blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammunition, and 
marched away towards Chillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de- 
tached with orders to harrass them until the main body should come 
up ; but they had so much the start, and continued their march with 
such precipitation, that the pursuit was vain. Two days after a re- 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore, intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah; to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 

The French at Chillambrum hearing of their departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat ; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came ujj before the first division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Richard, Smith, with the rear 
guard of three hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept them at a distance until the rest had gained the other 
bank,; but as soon as he began to retreat with rear guard, the 
enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 
to descend at this time, the river was risen so much since the first 
division began to cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : the rear, 
however, - having no other resource, determined to cross it at all 
events, and were all the wjbile exposed to the enemy’s fire from the 

tfc* .tyjtobc *hM» twenty u»n we*p 
wounded* aiMfcsonae of sip were drowned jn the jtwpA 

A few days alter his return to Devi Cotah, captain Pigou received 
orders from major Lawrence to prooeed to Tanjore. / • 

The 
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The major pursuing his march through the woods, was met the 
day after his departure from Tritchinopoly by the Polygar Tondiman, 
whom he received with the respect due to his fidelity and attach-* 
rnent to the English cause. The same day likewise came an express 
from the king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for the resolu- 
tion which the major had taken to come to his assistance, and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major’s approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Cotah the enemy went to Coiladdy, which 
having taken on the 24th, they immediately cut through the great 
bank, which preventing the waters of the Caveri from running into 
the channel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwark of the fer- 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do to that 
nation, and struck them with so much consternation, that the king 
t hinkin g it necessary to shew some appearance of vigour, ordered his 
uncle Gauderow to march with 1600 horse to Tricatopoly, and punish 
the enemy ; but this unwaiy general was surprized the next day by 
an enemjr he did not expect The Nabob, during the course of the- 
war, had "made several .proposals to induce Morari-row to return to 
his own country, but the exorbitance of the demands on one side, 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of the treaty. The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this* dangerous 'enemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Fitchandah, brooding 
schemes, and determined not to depart before he had got a certain 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parties, and per- 
haps from both. The march of Qauderow to Tricatopoly, instantly 
suggested to him that a severe blow struck upon these troops by the 
Morattoes would in&lHbly induce the king of Tanjore, already ter- 
rified by tSe incursions of the French tod Mysoreans, to furnish the 
money necessary to purchase his retreat ; if disappoimed in that ex- 
pectation, he at least would have the satisfaction of taking ven- 
geance for the severe blow which the Morattoes had sustained from 
3 Monac- 
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Monao-gee in the beginning of the year. Animated by the double 1764 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the night 
with 3000 of his best troops, who fell at day-break upon Gauderow’fi 
party so furiously that qply 300 with their general escaped ; the rest 
were all either killed, or taken prisoners. Two days after this de- 
feat, the English arrived at Tanjore, where they were joined by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, of 160 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, 
under the command of captain Pigou. Major Lawrence being at 
this time much indisposed, deputed captain Calliaud to act in con- 
junction with Mr. Palk in the conferences with the king on the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken. 

They found that although the late misfortunes had convinced the 
king of his imprudence in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng- 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monac-gee, they had not 
weaned him from his affection to Succo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and hiB country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilities, he wanted 
to employ the general without removing his mortal enemy the mini- 
ster. However, finding that the. dismission of Succo-gee was the 
only condition on which the English would^ accept of his alliance, 
and hearing at the same time that they daily expected considerable 
reinforcements, such as might enable them to* carry on the war with 
out him, he at length consented to banish Succo-gee from his presence 
and councils, and not only reinstated Monac-gee in the command 
of the* army, but likewise appointed him prime minister. Mr. Falk 
and captain Calliaud, to secure the king from a relapse, insisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit the kingdom, and he 
departed with his family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
famous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men of the Indian religion, who think it necessary to retreat from 
danger, or are obliged to retire from power. This change, so essen- 
tial to the interests <jf the Nabob and the East-India company, whs 
effected withiri*seven days after the arrival of the army at Tanjore^ 
and Monao-gee received his commission from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and immediately began to levy new troops to 

A a a , repair 
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1766 repair the loss which the Tanjorine army had lately sustained ; but as 
" it required some time to collect the recruits, major Lawrence request- 
ed the presidency to hasten the junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
the reinforcements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
Europe; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

Accordingly a detachment of 400 men - in battalion, half Euro- 
peans and half Topasses, together with 500 Sepoys, marched to join, 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to proceed with him 
to Tanjore. This man, as fond of being at the head of a body of 
troops as he was incapable of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a 
reason that Abdqjwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne- 
cessary to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved up and 
down the country, levying contributions from such forts and polygars 
as were not strong enough to resist him. At length receiving 
assurances from the presidency that they would furnish Kim with 
money, provided he would march immediately to the southward, he 
set up his standard at Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them thafrhe would proceed without delay; but Mr. Dupleix well 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering 
the garrison of Gingee t with some other troops, to tako the field. 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan’s force, fright- 
ened him so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans : in the moan time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fortofOutramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly west from 
Sadrass, and flushed by this success they proceeded to another fort 
still nearer to Conjeveram ; but ensign Pichard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon Kim to 
inarch against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outra- 
maloor ; ensign Pichard finding Maphuze <Khan not a little elated with 
thiB acknowledgment of his superiority, persuaded him to follow 
them, an<J attack the fort, which being in a ruinous condition, a ge- 
neral assault was given, which succeeded, and the enemy ran away in a 

panick 
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panick to Gingee, where they shot themselves up. This success, 1754 
nevertheless, did not induce Maphuze Khan -to proceed as he had 
promised to Tritchinopoly ; but he returned to Conjeveram with a 
resolution not to quit it again until he had received the money he had 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to be influ* 
enced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as much more after he had crossed the Coleroon ; this and the 
junction of the large detachment sent to accompany him, left him 
without any farther pretences for delay, and he began his march from 
Conjeveram in the beginning of July. 

Morari-row returning, after the victory he had gained over Gauds* 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Coleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then just arrived at 
Tanjore, that if he would give him security for the payment of 

300.000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Tanjorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe had foreseen, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles were drawn up find signed, stipulating that 50,00ft 
rupees should be paid as soon as the Morattoes arrived at Volcondah, 

100.000 more when they came to the pass of the western mountains, 
and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 

Whilst this transaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morari-row ac- 
quainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
but offered if the Mysorean would pay him the arrears he had so' 
often demanded to return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner received than he marched away with all his troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in the beginning of July left the province and went to his 
own country, whioh lays about 130 miles north-east from Aroot. 

Here Morari-row, after he surrendered Tritchinopoly to Nizam-al- 
muluck in 1746, was pennittdH to erect a* principality, dependant in- 
deed .on the Soubah of the Decan, but independant of his own natioh : 
as all new states are conducted with more vigour and attention than 
such as have been long established, he soon made himself admired and 
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1754 respected by his neighbours, enlisting none of his countrymen but 
such as were of approved valour, and treating them so well, that they 
never entertained any thoughts of quitting him : on the contrary the 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit which he con- 
trived to keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who was not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was contented in his particular station, and they all 
lived in perfect harmony with each other, and in perfect obedience to 
their general. So that this body of troops were without exception, 
the best soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the qualities common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as ac- 
tivity, stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horses 
and sabres, they had by their conflicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degree the terror of fire-aims, although opposed to them 
with the steadiest discipline ; and what is more extraordinary, were 
even capable of standing against the vivacity of a cannonade from 
field pieces /. although this terrible annoyance, never made use of in 
India befSfre the war wo are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as much terror as their ancestors felt when 
regular musketry was first employed against them. 

Immediately after the departure of the English army, the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
which the enemy crossed the Caveri, and encamped on the plain, 
first at Chucklypollam, and afterwards to the south of the city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiserum and the five 
rocks : their patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im- 
possible for the Sepoys at Killanore to pass with any more provisions, 
and the garrison were obliged to live on their stock, which with 
sparing management might* last for three months. More than one 
had already elapsed before the treaty with tlid Morattoes was concluded 
at Tanjpre ; after which major Lawrence, anxious to return, pressed 
Monac-gee to march. Few of the generals of India have any notion 
6 of 
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of the value of time in military operations, and Monac-gee either 1754 
pretended or found such difficulties in recruiting his cavalry, that he 
declared he could not be ready beforo the end of July. Wearied with 
these delays, and hoping that such a mark of liis impatience would 
excite the Tanjorines to follow l^m, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with the English troops from Tanjore 
on the 22d , and encamped at Atcliempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the Colleries, about twelve miles west from Tanjore : 
five days after Monac-gee set up bis standard and joined him with 
the Tanjorine army ; but he now declared that his troops would be 
greatly dissatisfied if they proceeded any farther before Maphuze 
Khan with the reinforcement that accompanied him came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing major Lawrence to wait for those troops, he 
much against liis will consented, but obliged Monac-gee to collect a 
quantity of provisions sufficient to replace what should be consumed 
by the English troops in the field and in Tritchinopoly, during the 
delay occasioned^by this resolution. 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, hap- 
pened in the government of Pondicherry. The directors of the Eng- 
lish East India company had in the preceding year, madg, represen- 
tations to the ministry of Great Britain, on -the hostilities in which 
they were involved on the coast of Coromandel, and sollicited the 
support of the government either to terminate or carry on a war, 
which their own resources were little able to continue against the 
French company, strongly supported by the administ ration of France. 

The British ministry soon conceived the necessity of interfering vigo- 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Dupleix, and began a 
negotiation with the French ministry on the subject. Mr. Duvelaer, 
a director of the French company, together with his brother the 
count de Lude, who had both of them resided for many years in the 
East Indies, were deputed from Paris, to treat with the ministry in 
London, and had frequent conferences with the earl of Holdcrnesse, 
at that time one of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, who 
by much application and frequent enquiries from all persons capable" 
of giving true information, had gained an extensive knowledge of 

the 
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1754 the subject ; however intricate and little understood. This minister 
““v— ' finding that the French endeavoured as usual, to gain, time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervailed on the king to order a squadron of 
men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment was to be 
embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
making conquests, and obtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which France was in 
no wise prepared : and they consented that the disputes of the two 
companies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should be concluded. It now remained only to choose such commissa- 
ries, as would implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them- 
selves, were so fully convinced that Mr. Dupleix, was not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly every 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that they foresaw the English ministiy would suspeot the good faith 
of every pacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer 
to nominate ' Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace. 
Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and with- 
out any application from the English ministry, took the resolution of 
removing him from the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Mr. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, 
with absolute authority over all their settlements in the East Indies. 
The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
members of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Godehev- 

On the 1st of August, Mr. Dupleix received advice of these resolu- 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at Pondicherry with Mr. 
Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his com- 
mission, and took upon him the administration of the government ; 
which Mr. Dupleix resigned to him with the same affectation of 
composure and serenity, that he had always shewn on every other 
disappointment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable eonduot, he 
preserved himself from an ignominy which was ready to be exer- 
cised 
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cised upon him, in case he had proved refractory, for Mr. Godeheu 1754 
was furnished with one of those orders signed by the king, which su- ' 
persedes all forms of the French laws and jurisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is directed a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of high tr&son, who refuse to assist in carry- 
ing the mandate into execution. His successor Mr. Godeheu not 
having occasion to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even permitted him to continue the ex- 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignity, which both Murzafa-jing, 
and Sallabad-jing, had permitted him to display, when they ap- 
pointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, various instruments of military music, particular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna- 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he wdnt with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of St. Louis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr. Saunders 
of the intentions for which he was sent to India ; and as a' proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com- 
pany of Swiss soldiers which Mr. Dupleix had made prisoners as they 
were going in Massoolas from M&drass to Fort St. Davidin the be- 
•ginning ot the preceding year. The two governors entered into a 
borrespondence, and both seemed desirous of agreeing to a suspension 
of arms, but until it should be concluded they seemed attentive to 
lose no advantage which might be gained in the field. 

The orders sent ( to hasten Maphuz Khan found him alter many 
unnecessary delays just arrived at Fort St. David, with no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now. scarcely depended on his 
own choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refused to march before they received more money ; 
notwithstanding the presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they 
set out, and the re maining 50,000 was not due before they crossed 
the Coleroon ; but major Lawrence having no expectation of essen- 
tial service from sucli troops with such a commander, thought it un- 
necessary to waste either more time or money to procure their assist- 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. 

On 
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1764 On the 14tk of August the detachment arrived at Atchempettah, and 
the next day the whole army was reviewed in presence of the Nabob 
and Monac-gee. The English troops consisted of 1200 men in bat- 
talion, part of them Topasses, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces : 
the Tanjorines were 2500 cavalry,* and 3000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon : the 
Nabob had only his guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
marched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en- 
tered the plain about a mile to the south-east of this place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enemy, 
informed by scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 

the five rocks to oppose their passage. 

* 

A deep watercourse, supplied from the Caveri to the eastward of 
Chucklypollam, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be- 
tween the French rock and Elimiserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; a large bank ran along that side of the watercourse 
which was nearest to the enemy, who by taking possession of this 
bank migh^ have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of bos march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis- 
advantage : but their commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub-, 
lickly avowed, neglected* to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng- 
lish army advancing close by Elimiserum in a direct line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect ; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced guard, consisting of 400 
Sepoys, and 1 00 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in- 
tended to march. As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, 
but did nothing more ; and the whole army soon after crossed the bank 
without interruption ; after which they halted and formed in two lines, 
extending obliquely between the sugar loaf and the French rocks from 
the watercourse towards the city. The first line was composed entirely 
of the Epglish troops ; the battalion which the field pieces in the«cen- 
■ ter, and t&e Sepoys on each wing : in the second line was the bag- 
gage, accompanied by the Tanjorine cavalry and Peons, with the 
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rear guard of 100 Europeans, and 4*00 Sepoys : iu this order they 1754* 
waited for the enemy, who were drawn up in a line parallel to them, 
at about the distance of a mile : their battalion having been rein- 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who w*ith their Sepoys were on the right Aear the 
sugar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavalry, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the westward of 
the city : as their line approached the French advanced three field 
pieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, but were soon 
silenced by a superior fire ; however, the enemy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon shot, when they were fired upon from 
ten pieces of cannon, which they answered with eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy’s, and in a 
few rounds struck down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to follow them received 
intelligence that his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention : the rear guard by some mistake quitted their 
station during the cannonade, and* formed upon the right pf the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted the convoy, and drew up the 
Tanjorine cavalry in a separate body at a distance, in order to pre- 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right Hank of the army 
and baggage. Hidemaig, the best officer of the Mysoreans, hap- 
pened to be in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
rines in front, whilst he himself with another body galloped round 
the Frenfih rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they created no small confusion, and seized thirty -five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and others with 
baggage belonging to the English officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered the mistakes which had given rise to this disorder, 
directed the rear guard to march back to their station ; but before 
they arrived the enemy were gone off* with their boofcj^ towards 
Chuckly-pollam. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, had crossed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time from 
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1754 Seringham to take possession of the French rock, which being per- 
ceived by captain Kilpatrick, he sallied with a part of his garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly that they retreated in great confusion 
to the island. Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bullockd and coolies : after whiclr the army* continued their march, 
and encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro- 
peans were killed by the cannonade, and amongst them captain Pigou, 
an officer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the irre- 
solution and faintness of their behaviour this day was not imputed so 
much to want of courage, as to orders, which it was supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual from Tanjore and Tondiman's 
country ; but as it was necessary to drive the enemy from the plain 
before this could be effected with facility, he moved on the 20th of 
August to the Facquire’s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
This motion *produced a different but a better effect, for at noon they 
set fire to $eir camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. 'In the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rinos, invested Elimiscrum, where the enemy had a guard of 150 Se- 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 100 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota Chellinoor, marched from the Facquire’s Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the norfJh-west of 
Warriore pagodas. They had made an inundation on each flank of 
their camp ; the Caveri was in their rear ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defend their front, which was acces- 
sible only by one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou- 
rage to continue in it ; but suspecting that the English intended to 
attack them*they crossed the river in the night* and retreated to Se- 
ringham. The English took possession of the post they had aban- 
doned, 
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doned, and finding that they had done much mischief to the wator- 1754? 
courses which from this place supply the ditches and reservoirs of 
Tritchinopoly, they employed some days in repairing them ; after 
which major Lawrence, in compliance with a promise he had made 
to the king of Tanjore, detachSd Monac-gee with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 ‘Sepoys, and 
two field-pieces, tinder the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in ordej to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great bank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May. 

The rainy season being now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 13th 
of September. 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson 
consisting of three ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company’s ships, arrived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king’s artillery men, and 200 recruits for the 
company’s troops. The French likewise had received during this 

season, 1200 men, of which number 600 were a ‘body of hussars, 

• • 

under the command of Fitscher, a partisan of some reputation ; but 
the rest were only raw recruits : so that botli sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about §000 Europeans ; but the 
English troops were in quality so much superior to the French, that 
if this long mid obstinately contested war had now rested on the de- 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the Frenoh would soon 

I 

have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi- 
ence to the orders they now received from Europe. Mr. Godeheu 
himself was sensible of this disparity, and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive from their squadron, he 
shewed a moderation in his proposals sufficient to induce Mr. Saun- 
ders to agree to a suspension of arms, before the terms of the treaty 
were adjusted. 

The allies on both sides were included in this suspension, which 
was proclaimed at Madrass, Pondicherry, Tritchinopoly, and in all 
other places on the coast of Coromandel, where the English and 
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1754 French had troops, on the 11th of October ; from this day it was to 
— yW continue until thclltliof January. As soon as it was proclaimed, 
major Lawrence, who now received a commission appointing him to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the king's service, quitted Tritchi- 
nopoly and came to Madrass, whefe he was presented by the presi- 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia- 
monds, as a token of their acknowledgment of his military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not countervail his q^nse of the neglect 
which had been shewn him, by sending colonel Adlercron, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in India. 

The two armies at Tritcliinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of arms, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The French indeed 
detached* a strong party to cannonade the workmen repairing the 
great bank at Coi laddy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of captain Smith’s detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented from giving any interruption to the work : some 
other parties likewise molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota Chdllin&or, but they desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 

*• i 

with six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few ‘disturbances had happened since Maphuze 
Khan had marched froip Conjevcram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Phousdar of Yclore, Boon after lie released cap- 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in writing 
a promise of their protection so long as he conformed to the allegi- 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul-wahab the Nabob’s 
brother, made a treaty with^im on the same occasion. 

In the beginning -of the year 1754, Sallabad-jing accompanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Ragogee Bonsola, who as be had threatened, had began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No details of this cam- 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
hitherto published, and all we know from more private communica- 
tion is, that the army of Sallabad-jing and his allies advanced as far 
as Nagpore the capital of Ragogee, near which, after many skir- 
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misfaes, a peace was concluded in the month of April; and at the 1754 
end of May Mr. Bussy camo to Hyderabad, resolving to prooeed into v — ‘ y— ■ 
the newly acquired provinces, in which Mr. Moracin had, although 
not without difficulty and opposition, established the authority of his 
nation. Jaffer-ally, who had for %ome years governed Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacole, when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrauze, the most powerful Rajah of these coun- 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself, he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Rajah ; and both agreed to oppose the French with all their force : 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng- 
lish factory at Vizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madrass ; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demandod. 

The interests of the Indian princes and Moorish governors perpe- 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of tlio Mo- 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostan from coerc- 
ing the ambitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force ; much less will any parti- 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 

Mr. Moracin, not having troops enough at * Masulipatnam, to re- 
duce the united forces of the Rajah and Jaffer-ally, made overtures 
to Vizeramrauze, offering to farm out to him the countries of Ra- 
jahmundrum and Chicacole at a lower rate than they had even been 
valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps never resisted by any 
prince in Indostan, and Jaffer-ally finding himself abandoned by his 
ally, quitted his country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Ragogee, who was^ that time fighting with 
Sallabad-jing and Mr. Bussy : travellin^with this intention to the 
westward he fell in with a large body of Morattoes, commanded 
by the son of Ragogee, whom he easily prevailed upon to make an 
incursion into the Chicacole countries over the mountains, which 
till .this time were cleemed impassable by cavalry; but a Polygar, 
who had been driven out of his territory by the Rajah, and ac- 
companied the Nabob in his flight, undertook to conduct them 
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1754 through defiles and passes known to very few except himself. 
The Morattoes under this guide entered the province of Chicacole, 
whilst the Rajah thinking such an inroad impossible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital ; were falling upon him by surprize, they 
gained an easy victory over his troops, and the Rajah hurried away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the French. In the mean 
time the Morattoes carried fire and sword through the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter- 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 
Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests of treasure ; but 
they offered no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatnam. Mi*. 
Moracin immediately detached all the force he had, about 150 Euro- 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s army, who now marched 
against r the enemy ; but the Morattoes kept in separate parties out of 
his reach, until they had got a^ much plunder as they could find 
means to carry away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escort, they, in order to secure their booty from pursuit, marched 
with their main body and offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight 
was maintained ^irregularly for several hours, but with courage on 
both sides,: the Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
French artillery : they Nevertheless remained some days longer in the 
neighbourhood, until they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
Elore, coasted the northern mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territories, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage* by opposing their retreat, suffered them to proceed 
without interruption throuek several difficult passes where they might 
easily have been stopped. 1m the month of July Mr. Bussy came from 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Rajahmundrum, and settled the government of his new acquisitions, 
in which the French were now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they 
had gotten, shewed no farther inclination to assist J affer-ally Khan in 
the recovery of his governments ; who having no other resource left, 
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flung himself upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to Au- 1754 
rengabad, where he made his submission. w v* 

As soon as the suspension of arms was declared in the Carnatic, 

Mr. Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in order to avoid the 
stormy monsoon, and proceeded td Bombay. In the end of Decem- 
ber commodore Pocock arrived at Madrass with a reinforcement of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of 60 guns. By this time Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Oodeheu had adjusted, as far as their powers ex- 
tended, the terms which were to restore tranquillity to the Carnatic. 

They were only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be«deemed definitive until it had received the approbation 
of the two companies in Europe, who had reserved to themselves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any part of it. This con- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a basis, that the two companies Vere for 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any differences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting such as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to be delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain withoutia risque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with ohe another, or with the 
princes of the country. In the Tanjore country the English were to 
possess Devi Cotah, the French, Karical, with the districts they at that 
time held ; on the ooast of Coromandel the English wore to possess 
Madrass and Fort St. David ; the French, Pondicherry, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value thafi the French possessions in those countries, then the French 
were to be allowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to ^ 
be chosen between the river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam : dis- 
tricts near Masulipatnam were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divi, and of these districts and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agree in the choice : to the north- 
ware! of the districts of Masulipatnam, in the Rajamundrum and Chi- 
cacole countries, each nation were to have four or five subordinate fac- 
tories, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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so as not to interfere with one another. Upon these conditions a 
truce was to take place between them and their allies, on the coast 
of Coromandel, until the answers should be received from Europe 
concerning this convention. Both nations obliged themselves, dur- 
ing the truce, not to prdcure an/ new grant or cession from the 
princes of the country, nor to build forts ; but they were permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cessions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive treaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each was to receive for 
the expences incurred by the war. • 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
that if either of the European nations committed any acts of hostility, 
or incroaclied upon the possessions of the other, commissaries were to 
be appointed to examine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two na- 
tions, both were to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to an exchange of prisoners as far as the number taken by 
the French extended ; this was only 250, whereas the English had 
000 . 

This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilities for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the companies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In the mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all the ter- 
ritories which they had acquired dining the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ka- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty 
villages in the district of Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Masulipat- 
nam with its dependencies, from the island of Divi, Nizampatnam, 
Devrecottah, and Condayir, all contiguous territories, 1,441,000 ; 
from the four provinces of Elore, Mustapha Nagar, Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
to the south of the river Paliar ; 1,700,000 ; from the island of 
Seringham and its dependencies, which Mahomed-ally had given 
up to the Mysoreans when they came to his assistance, and which 
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the Mysoreans now gave to the French, 400,000 ; in all 6,848,000 1764 
rupees, equal to 865,000 pounds stealing. w>r "" 

The accessions which the English had made during the war to 
the usual incomes of their settlements on the coast Of Coromandel, 
were no more than 800,000 rupees*} drawn annually from lands lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged by the Nabob to reimburse 
the great sum of money they bad defrayed on his account in military 
expences. It was therefore evident that ho motive of ambition had 
induced them to carry on this war : on the contrary, the continuance 
of it was deemed, # and perhaps with reason, incompatible with the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impossible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the directors, by whose orders 
the presidency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce_ on such 
precarious and unequal terms as would enable the French to recom- 
mence the war with double strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted by their ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it. However the English kept 
one advantage in their power, by not releasing 650 prisoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them ; and they derived another* advantage of the greatest conse- 
quence, by the removal of Mr. Dupleix from the government of 
Pondicherry. He departed on his voyage to Europe on the 1 4th of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French company 
to Mr. Godelieu, by which it appeared that lie had disbursed on their 
account near three millions of rupees more than 'he had received 
during the course of the war. A great part of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rest from monies which he borrowed 
at interest* from the French inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bonds 
given in his own name. Mr. Godeheu referred the discussion of 
these accounts to the directors of the company in France, who pre- # 
tending that Mr. Dupleix had made these expences without sufficients 
authority, refused to pay any part of the large balance lie asserted, to 
be c^ue to him: upon which be commenced a law-suit against the 
company ; but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, by the king's authority, without entering into any discussion 
of Mr. Dupleix** claims, or taking any measures to satisfy them. 
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1754 However, they gave him letters of protection to secure him from 
‘■‘“v"*-' being prosecuted by any of his creditors. So that his fortune was 
left much less than that which he was possessed, of before he entered 
upon the government of Pondicherry in 1742. His conduct certainly 
merited" a very different 'requital 'from his nation, which never had a 
subject so desirous and capable of extending its reputation and power 
in the East-Indies ; had he been supplied with the forces he desired 
immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean Khan, or had he after- 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to carry 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is, no doubt but that 
he would have placed Chundasaheb in the Nabobship of the Car- 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decan, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the 'most valuable provinces of the empire ; armed with which 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle- 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose : it is 
even probable that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in- 
tended to expel all other Europeans out of Indostan, and afterwards 
from oil ether parts of the East-Indies, for he was known often to 
say, that jie would reduce the English settlements of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their origihal state of fishing towns. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all other Europeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest officers, rather than venture to make resistance against a 
power which they chimerically imagined to ^e capable of over- 
whelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacity of his genius, which first discovered and 
despised this illusion. But military qualifications were wanting in his 
composition to cany effectually into execution projects which de- 
sponded so much upon the success of militaiy operations ; for although 
- sufficiently versed in the theory of wnr, he had not received from 
nature that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in- 
stant and tumultuous danger with the serenity necessary to command 
an army ; nor were there any officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
abilities to oppose such as we havf seen commanding the. English 
6 ’ * forces ; 
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forces ; for as it was Mr. Dupleix’s custom to remove the commas- 1754 
der after a defeat, no less than six had been employed by him in this v ““» 
station with equal ill suooess since the beginning of the year 1752 : 
the only man of distinguished capacity who Berved under him, was 
Mr. Bussy, and his conduct to this officer shewed that he khew the 
value of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage ; for although Mr.- Bussy had by his expedition to the north- 
ward acquired much reputation, and a great fortune, he beheld his 
successes without the least envy, and implicitly followed his advice 
in all affairs of which Mr. Bussy, by his situation, might be a better 
judge than himself ; from whence it may be presumed, that instead 
of persecuting he would have agreed as well with Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, if this officer had come into India with a commission de- 
pendant on his authority ; but his pride could not with patience see 
an equal pursuing schemes so different from his own, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness and repu- 
tation for himself Here, therefore, envy obscured his understanding, 
and warped his mind to injustice : in his private life he is neverthe- 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and generous to* such as had 
any merit, without being implacably severe to those whose, incapacity 
or misconduct disconcerted His schemes. The ’murder of Nazir-jing is. 
the only act of atrocious iniquity which is imputed to him ; but even in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. He no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the antipathy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all his countrymen concurred in thinking 
that his dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the 
greatest detriment that could have happened to their interests in India. 

. The treaties were published on the 11th of January, the day on jytg 
which the .former suspension of arms ended, and two days offer Mr, 
Saunders quitted the government of Madrass, and proceeded to Eng- 
land. At the end of January Mr. .Watson, with his squadron, so?-, 
rived from Bombay at Fort St. David, having made the passage 
against a contrary monsoon, with almost as much expedition as. if 
they had sailed at a favourable Reason of the year. In the beginning 
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1755 of February Mr. Godeheu, having fulfilled the principal intentions 
““v w of hia commission, quitted Pondicherry and returned to France, leav- 
ing the power of the governor much more limited than it had been 
in the time of Mr. Dupleix. The two presidencies, now at peace 
with each other, gave their whole attention to manage their respec- 
tive territories, revenues, and alliances, to the best advantage, with- 
out infringing the truce. 

The Mysoreans could not bo made to understand that they were 
no longer at liberty to commit hostilities against the English or the 
Nabob ; and the regent, when advised by the French to return to his 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made himself : that therefore he should never 
leave Seringham until he had got Tritchinopoly, which he did not 
despair of effecting even without their assistance : finding, however, 
that the French thought themselves obliged to acquaint the English 
of any schemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
offered the commanding officer 300,000 rupees if he would retire 
with the French troops to Pondicherry, and leave him at liberty to 
cany on hi^ projects without controul: the English, however, were 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the request of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys were 
ordered to proceed into, the countries of Madura and Tinivelly to 
assist in reducing them to hi3 obedience. Maphuze Khan, who arrived 
at Tritchinopoly in the end of December with 1000 horse, was ap- 
pointed by the Nabob his represntative in those countries, and joined 
his troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself, likewise 
resolved to accompany them some part of the way. 

This army, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Heron, an officer 
lately arrived from England, set but in the beginning of February 
from their cantonments at Warriore pagodas, and halted thirty miles 
to the south of Tritchinopoly, at a village called Man&par, where the 
Polygon of this part of the country had previously been ordered to 
send their agents to settle their accounts with the Nabob. The four 
prinoipa^Polygars obeyed the summons ;and their agents gave obli- 
gations promising to pay the tributes that were due ; ..but the Nabob 
knowing the deceitful character of %ese chiefs in general, desired 
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that the army might remain at Manapar until the money was paid, 1755 
and sent officers to collect it ; who on their return reported that ^ “ 
the Polygar Lachenaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re- 
mainder. Upon this i£ was resolved to attack his country, and the 
army after mumhfng ten miles te the south-west of Manapar, in the 
'high road leading to Dindigul, came in sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to the west of that road. 

The subjects of this, as well as of all the other Polygars in these 
southern parts of the peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in 
many respects from the rest of the Indians, and hitherto little known 
to Europeans ; they sally in the night from their recesses and strong- 
holds to plunder .the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long spears : by constant practice in these exploits they acquire so 
much dexterity and audacity that they will for hire undertake to 
steal and bring off a horse even from the center of a camp ; they are 
so far from thinking it a disgrace to be accounted thieves, that they 
value themselves upon excelling in the profession, and relate to 
strangers stories of desperate and successful thefts accomplished by 
th^ countrymen, with as much* complacence as other people com- 
memorate the heroic actions of their ancestors ; and indeed when 
booty is the object, they regard danger and death with indifference, 
of which the English officers themselves saw a very striking example, 
whilst they were besieging the French and Chundaaaheb in Sering- 
ham. Of the party of (Elleries employed at that time by the Eng- 
lish to steal the enemy's horses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of having stolen, at different times, all the horses belonging 
to major* Lawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; but being told that they were to he hanged, one of than 
offered to go and bring back tbe horses in two days, whilst the other 
remained in prison, provided that both should be pardoned. This pro- 
posal being agreed to, one ofrthera was released ; but not appearing in 
the stipulated time,*xaajor Lawrence ordered the other Collery to be 
brought before him, and asked him the reason why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses wen not 
produced before the next eveni% to this the Collery with great com- 
posure replied, that he was surprized the'English should be so weak 
* as 
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1785 as to imagine that either he or hu brother ever had a ny intentions of 
restoring so valuable a booty, which would make the fortunes of their 
whole fondly; seeing they had it in' their power to retain it, at 
no greater expence than his single life, which had often been hazarded 
for a single meal : he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the escape of one of the two, when both, if un- * 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore the horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of so 
much indifference to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both 
the laughter and compassion of the audience ; and captain Clive in* 
terceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissed without any pu- 
nishment Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the 
neighbouring country of Morawar, describes the Colleries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male or ’female, have a quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and per- 
form whatsoever torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to in- 
flict, either on himself or any of his family ; and that the fury of 
revenge ope^tes so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
affront has -been known to murder his wife and all his chihj^en, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murders in his own family ; but fortunately for 
the honour of human nature, none of the English officers have hitherto 
been aj^le to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in his assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Polygar Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art ; for it 
is surrounded by hills lying at some distance from one another, which 
being craggy and covered with bushes and loose stones, an impassable 
to any excepting the Colleries themselves ; and from hill to hill are 
flung up workB peculiar to the rude but cunning character of these 
people ; for they consist of a thick wall, composed of large stones laid 
upon one another, without cement, and flanked at proper distances by 
round towers made of earth, well rammed down ; before the wall is 
a deep arnj broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad hedge of bam* 
boes, so thickly set that it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
or Are. • 
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The army began early in the morning to attack a part of this bar* 1755 
rier : the field pieces were placed upon an eminence from whence ‘ ' 

they commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
Colleriee appointed to guard the towers not being accustomed to the 
annoyance of cannon shot, soon* abandoned them ; but numbers, 
nevertheless, armed with matchlocks, and bows and arrows, persisted 
in defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and firing with 
excellent aim through the smallest intervals ; whilst others appeared 
on the hills on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, with the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to terrify the assailants ; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
summits again as nimbly as they had descended : returning, however, 
in the same manner as soon as the firing ceased. At length, about 
ten o’clook in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the barrier, when Mahomed iBSOof was de- 
tached with 500 Sepoys, some Europeans and a field piece, to attack the 
principal town, distant about four miles from that part of the barrier 
through which they had forced their way ; but before tH^ detachment 
came within sight of the town, fhey were unexpectedly, stopped by 
another circumvallation of the same kind, but stronger than the first : 
here the enemy had assembled their whole force, and defended them- 
selves with much more obstinacy than before ; insomuch that Ma- 
homed Issoof, after losing 100 Sepoys and 12 Europeans, was obliged 
to send for buocouts from the main body ; from whence a party of 
100 Europeans was immediately detached to his assistance ; but be- 
fore they arrived, the enemy having expended all their ammunition, 
abandonee! their defences and disappeared. The army then proceeded 
without any interruption to their principal town, which they found 
likewise deserted, the enemy having retired with their cattle to the 
hills out of the reach of farther pursuit : however, Lacfaenaig finding 
that they shewed no inclination to quit his country, renewed his ne-> 
gociation, and in a few days paid the remaining part of his tribute. 

The Nabob now returned to Tritchinopoly, and the army, together 
with M&phuze Khan, proceeded to*Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since the death of Allum Khan, which hapr 
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1755 pened in April 1752, had remained in the possession of another par- 
tizan in the interest of Chundasaheb’s family, who regarding his go- 
vernment as a .transitory possession, and intent upon nothing but 
amassing wealth, had neglected to repair thet fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, vfery insufficient to defend a place of such ex- 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Coilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight miles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they reoeived a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelly. The Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in siding with Chundasaheb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that offence, and intreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company two settle- 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future communica- 
tions with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap- 
proaching thht city but by a tedious and difficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by sea from 
Madrass of Fort St. David in four or five days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the march to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, 
that yithout consulting the presidency, he entered into an alliance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave his 
deputies three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
country, wheresoever they should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, and the necessary regulations made to establish the 
Nabob’s authority in the city, colonel Heron determined to attack 
the fugitive governor in Coilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
Were sent forward in the evening, under the command of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orde^ to invest the pagoda closely until the battalion 
came up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
miles from the place, and the governor receiving by his spies intel- 
ligence of colonel Heron’s intentions, fled in the night, leaving how- 
ever the greatest part of his troops to defend it. The next day the 
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battalion set out from Madura, with two eighteen pounders ; but the 1755 
march lying through a rugged road, the carnages of these cannon 
broke down, and there were no spare carriages to replace them ; so 
that when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they had none of 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had summoned the place, determined to 
force his way into it by burning down the gate with bundles of straw/, 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do* 
mestics, in whom he placed great confidence ; for we have seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Achaveram. The most 
resolute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti- 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the ex- 
ample, and carried the first torch himself. Excess of courage, how- 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest those 
avIio are spectators of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against the convictions of their reason : Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoys, who had more than any one ridiculed 
the madness of this attempt, no sooner saw col one* Heron exposing 
himself in this desperate manner, contrary to all military •rules, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him with another torch ; 
so that the two principal officers of the army were now seen acting 
the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Success, however, con- 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded their endeavours, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, when the soldiery rushed 
in, and in their first fury put several of the garrison to the sword : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usual, escaped 
them ; for finding in the temples of the pagoda a great number of 
little brazen images, worshipped by the people of the country, and 
particularly by the Colleries, they tore them down from their pedes- 
tals, hoping to sell them at least for what the weight of the metal* 
might be worth. After this mploit, for which the people of the coun- 
try held them in utter detestation, the troops returned to Madura ; 
where leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys for the security of 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maphuze Khan, pro- 
ceeded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about the middle of March* 
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1755 This town is without defences, and no body appeared to oppose their 
entrance into it : the renters of the open country followed the ex- 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob without hesita- 
tion ; but many of the neighbouring Polygars made pretences to evade 
the payment of the tribute due faom them. The most considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east from Tinivelly ; and it being imagined that the 
inferior Polygars would not hold out long after he should have sub- 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. 

Some days after another detachment, consisting of 100 Europeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty miles to the south of Tinivelly. These 
troops s^t out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen 
hours : the Polygar, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended he came to capitulate, and pro- 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; but suspicions being entertained of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain him as a pledge for the execution of what he 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the chaTge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the advanced centinels could not keep awake, 
and the deputy perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard^him, fast asleep, made his escape out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort ; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the necessary preparations for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was determined to 
storm the place, of which the defences were nothing more than a 
mud wall with round towers. The troops had brought no scaling 
ladders, but the outside of the wall was sloping, and had many clefts 
-worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
nevertheless practicable. It was made 1 both by the Europeans and 
Sepoys with undaunted courage, in several parties at the same time ; 
each ofiiwhich gained the parapet without being once repulsed, when 
the garrison retired to the buildings of the fort, where they called 
out for quarter ; but the soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 
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so much exasperated by a sense of the danger to which they had ex- 1755 
posed themselves, that they put all they met to the sword, not ex- 
cepting the women and children, suffering only six persons out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sorry we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest pai$ in this ‘Shocking barbarity, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritchinopoly : but those who contem- 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from the common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was so delighted at the success 
of his negotiation with colonel Heron, that a9 a farther proof of his 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 5000 men, under the 
command of his brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygars of Tinivelly ; but the king of Tanjore and Tondiman hav- 
ing many years been at implacable variance with the Morawar, be? 
held the marks of favour which had been shewn to him with the 
utmost jealousy, and represented their detestation of them in the 
strongest terms to the presidency of Madrass, alleging that they 
themselves could have no reliance on the friendship of tjie English, 
if they saw them making treaties with then' mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give umbrage to these allies, whose assist- 
ance they might probably soon stand- in need of again, directed colo- 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication with the Morawar : 
these orders, however, did not arrive before the Morawar’s troops 
were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately mftrch back to their 
own country they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining, that the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a negociation ; * 

but the orders which colonel Heron had received were so peremptory* 
that he thought himself obliged to march and attack them ; on tins 
they decamped with*Such precipitation, that they left behind them .a 
great part of their baggage, with some horses, which were plundered 
by the Sepoys of the advanced guard 

The revenues which had been collected during this expedition, 
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1755 did not amount to the expcnces of the army: part of the tributes 
were embezzled by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewise diminished 
by the presents which colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con- 
sented to roceive from those who had accounts to settle with the go- 
vernment. In the mean* time Maphuze Khan, in concert with co- 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the province appear less advantageous than it really was ; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
together at the yearly rent of 1,500,000 rupees : this proposal was 
seconded, as usual, by the offer of a considerable present, which colonel 
Heron accepted, and gave him the investiture of the countries. 

Whilst these transactions passed to the southward, the Mysoreans 
remained encamped at Seringham, where the regent had been dili- 
gently employed in schemes to get possession of Tritchinopoly : his 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
city, and that lie had seduced many of the garrison": the man even 
carried his imposture so far, that lie mentioned the time when, as he 
pretended, the regent’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. Tlje regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not re- 
frain from revealing a ‘secret, which gave him so much satisfaction, 
to M. de Saussay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
diately sent intelligence to the garrison : captain Kilpatrick returned 
him thanks for the information : but to shew the contempt in which 
lie hetcl the military character of the Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
say to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at- 
tack, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
after the regent received news from Mysore, informing him, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the command of Balagerow, who had 
levied a contribution from his country in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the frontiers ; and that Salabad-jing, at the 
head of his army, accompanied by the French troops under the com- 
mand of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing tb demand the Mogul’s 
tribute* which had never been paid since the death of Nizam-al- 
muluck. Alarmed by this intelligence, he immediately prepared to 
return to his own country, and on the 14ith of April, the great drum, 
3 the 
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the signal of decamping, was beaten, and the whole army crossing the 1753 
Caveri marched away ; leaving the French in possession of the island v— 
of Seringham, and the other territories which the Nabob had made 
over to him on his arrival, and of which he had from that time col- 
lected the revenues. , • 

It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war : 
the Nabob procured his assistance by a promise which he never in- 
tended to perform ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foreseen that the possession of 
Tritchinopoly, the object of all his endeavours, would havo been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have involved him in a war with the Mogul 
government, wliich probably would have ended in reducing the king- 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to bo a province of the em- 
pire. The Nabobs breach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to exasperate his eagerness to get possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promises of Mr. Dupleix, 
as he had been to those of tlio Nabob ; for it is certain, tjiafc lie at last 
discovered it himself, that the French never intended fo give him 
Tritchinopoly if they had succeeded in hiking it : nor was ho less 
deluded by his ally Morari-row, who after persuading him to assist 
the French against the Nabob, deserted liinl as soon as his treasures 
began to fail. At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own country at the head of an army of 20,000 nnfin, ho 
was obliged to rettim without receiving the least compensation for 
the expences he had incurred, or any security for the reimbursement 
of them* for what reliance he might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
might render that convention abortive. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of Salabad-jing’s approach tg 
the western confines of the Carnatic, entertained suspicions that he 
might be tempted, fiotwithstanding the conditional treaty, to enter 
the* province ; from this apprehension they sent orders to colonel 
Heron to return, immediately with the troops under his command 
to Tritchinopoly : however, Maphuze Khan prevailed upon him to 
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1755 remain until lie received a second and more peremptory order, which 
^ came soon after ; upon which he recalled the detachment which had 
been sent against the Folygar Catabomanaig, and prepared himself 
to quit Tinitelly. The detachment had been as far to the north-east 
as Sliillinaikenpettali, the principal fort of tlie Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociation, paid some money in part of 
the tribute due from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest : 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, but 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees : as soon as the 
troops received the orders to return, they summoned Catabomanaig 
to redeem his hostages ; but he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
without any concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivelly, but in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritcliinopoly, suffered himself to bo 
persuaded by Maphuze Khan to march against Nollitangaville, a fort 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to acknowledge the 
Nabob’s authority, : on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east. It was the misfortune of colonel Heron to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be- 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place : the Poly- 
gar, therefore, secure in his fort, which was built of stone and very 
strong, answered the summons with insolence; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohbrns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
but this annoyance producing no effect, another message ‘was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
1 rupees. The Polygar relying on the information which he had re- 
oeived from tho interpreter, and encouraged by this relaxation in the 
terms which were at first proposed to him, answered with great 
contempt, that such a sum could not be raised id his whole country, 
and tlial^he knew the value of money too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provisions of all 
kinds, and the Sepoys ready to mutiny for want of pay ; both which 
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Maphuze Khan had promised, but had neglected to supply ; it was 1753 

therefore determined to inarch away to Madura, where they arrived, ^ 

accompanied by Maphuze Khan, on the 22d of May. 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer here than was necessary to refresh 
the men and settle the garrison, iit which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jemaul-saheb, an officer of some reputation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula, situ- 
ated in a country inhabited by Colleries, who had, ever since the de- 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for. the loss 
of their gods at Coilgoody, and had already given a specimen of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, which the commanding 
officer of Madura sent out to collect cattle. A Collery discovered 
them in the night lying fast asleep, without any sentinels, and imme- 
diately went and brought a number of his cast, who, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of them. The defile, called the 
pass of Nattam, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable. every where 
else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Colleries to whoA it belongs. 

The road of the defile is barely sufficient to admit a single carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts contiguous to the road, and even in 
such places where travellers have felled part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. • 

The army quitted Madura on the 28th of May ; a party was sent 
forward to take post at a mud fort called Yolsy nattam, near the en- 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the^ whole passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to march through the defile : and it being reported that 
the Colleries had cut down many trees to obstruct the way, a detach- 
ment of Europeans, pioneers; and Sepoys, were sent forward under 
the command of captain Lin, with orders to clear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire ; but 
captain Lin neither finding such obstructions as had been reported, nor 
even discovering the least appearance of an enemy, continued his 
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1755 marcli, and halted at the town of Nattam on the farther side of the 
wood. Some time after the rest of the army entered the pass in the 
following order of march : some companies of jSepoys led the van ; 
these were followed by a serjeant and twelvp Europeans ; and imme- 
diately after them came the first division of artillery, with the tum- 
brils containing military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after whom marched the rear division of artillery and 
tumbrils, 'which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys : then followed the baggage of 
the whole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, with several ele- 
phants afid camels belonging to Maphuze Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guard of 20 Europeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six po'undcr, under the command of captain Joseph Smith : colonel 
Heron with a few horse proceeded before the line. Nothing could 
be blamed in this disposition, excepting that the commanding officer 
should have been in the center with the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, which ought to have been stronger : but the report from cap- 
tain Lin’s p/if-ty, # wlio had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
saw nothing of an enenjy of whom they had heard so much ; when, 
by the carelessness of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 
were not able to draw it : the officers of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the troops march- 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt ; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the 1, battalion, 
seeing several of the tumbrils following close up with him, did not 
suspect what had happened, and kept on his way : most of the Se- 
poys, who marched behind the rear division of artillery, were like- 
wise suffered to pass the carriage in the slouch, and proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which were going on. In the mean 
time the cllrriage resisted several different efforts which were made to 
remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other tumbrils 
which followed, as well as the three field pieces which formed the rear 
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division of artillery, from moving on, and these stopped the whole line 1755 
of the baggage : thus the front division and main body of the army 
were geparated from the rear, which by the absence, of those Sepoys 
belonging to it, who weiie suffered to proceed, was likewise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The Colleries, although unperceived, 
kept spies near the road, watching every motion, but cunningly re- 
frained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment, when 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage ; 
but the fire of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat ; and as 
they remained quiet for some time, it was imagined that they would 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they, appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embarrassed the road, and attacked the rear division of artil- 
lery : here the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans : this force not being 
sufficient to protect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery 
prudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which caft ied* jheir powder 
and shot. These happened to be all together in the rear«of such car- 
riages as were laden with other kinds of military stores ; but fortu- 
nately some of the wood on the right hand wps cut down, and afforded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where the enemy 
were assembled ; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence they fired smartly ; but the 
Colleries nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou- 
rage, and with a variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes ; every one accompanying his efforts with horrible 
sc^pams and howlings, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them with the same outcries ; but finding themselves much galled; 
they at length quitted Hie road, and retired into the thickets on each 
side, from whence they renewed the fight with equal vigour, and with 
better success, since the artillery men were obliged to divide their at- 
tention to many different parts at once : many of the Colleries now 
pushed into the road amongst Hie tumbrils and carriages; and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bullocks, and wounded or drove 
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1755 back the few Sepoys who remained to guard them : upon the artil- 
-p * vW lery they were not able to make any impression ; for the gunners, 
sensible that the cannon were their only resource, fired them with 
great vivacity and much effect ; and captain.. Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, al- 
though he could ill spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out- 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothing was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
8wamy, meaning gods, which expression they accompanied with vio- 
lent gesticulations and antic postures, like men frantic with joy ; for 
some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the English had plundered at Coilgoody. It seemed as if they 
could not have received more delight in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity ; however, after their gods were conveyed 
out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
them at different intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist- 
ance came frcfcn the battalion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of the distress of 
the rear, return. It was* now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artillery, 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. From this moment every thing was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every one flung down his burden ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one another, fled to the 
rear guard as their only sanotuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggra- 
vate the sufferings of the poor wretches by firing upon them, took the 
resolution of marching back out of the defile into the plain, where he’ 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the enemy ; who satisfied 
with the htfvook they had committed, did not venture to attack hjm, 
but retreated and disappeared as soon as the defenceless multitude 
they were driving before them had got out of the wood. Some Las* 
cars and Sepoys were now sent forward to dear the road of the inctvm- 
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brances of baggage with which it was scattered ; after which the ]755 
rear guard, divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
its tumbril, proceeded ; and, fortunately meeting with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artillery, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moihent to be 
attacked again : great therefore was ‘their joy at being thus reinforced. 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost ; captain Smith therer 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy's 
slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew off all the field pieces with their tum- 
brils of ammunition, leaving behind the rest of the stores, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to carry them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass he came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying on their arms, without either the commander 
in chief, or any one of the captains amongst them : for these five 
officers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day ; and had proceeded in their pallankins through the 
wood, to the post where the advanced guard under the command of 
captain Ian was halting : from this misfortune, thp subordinate offi- 
cers, left without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew the danger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat- 
talion, and marched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the officers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the nighty and the next day reached the town of Nattam, 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritchinopoly : Mo- 
phuze Khan accompanied them no farther ; but returned to Madura. 

The arm£ continuing their march without any interruption, arrived 
on the 5th of June in sight of Tritchinopoly, and encamped at War- 
riore pagodas : colonel Heron was soon after recalled to Madrass, where * 
his conduct during this expedition was tried by a court martial, by 
which he was. rendered incapable of serving the company any longer. 

The government of Pondicherry saw this expedition into the south- 
ern countries with a jealous eye, because they saw the advantages which 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Madura and Tinivelly, 
which had so long been rent from the power of Arcot, should again 
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1755 be annexed to its government ; they remonstrated, not only that the 
expedition was in itself a breach of the truce with Mr. Godeheu, bat 
that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of various rights 
derived from Chundasaheb, and the king of Mysore. Their argu- 
ments wetfe answered by pretensions equally specious ; and Mr. Deley- 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

There lieth about thirty milies north of Tritchinopoly, and immedi- 
ately N. w. of the straights of Utatoor, a large tract of woodland coun- 
try, called Terriore, pf which the chief is stiled Rheddy, a diminutive 
of Rajah or king. This country during the war before Tritchinopoly 
had been ''.overrun by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Rheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they retreated from Tritchinopoly to their own country, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in thb Carnatic ; and the new Rheddy having tor some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrit, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000' Sepoys, under the command ofM. Maissin, 
to punish his disobedience. Captain Calliaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritchinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt ; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Terriore, was satisfied of their validity. M. Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of the woods, de- 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by the forbearance of the English, he marched 
against the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore pollam. The woods of 
these chiefs are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Aiielore begins- about fifty miles to the N. E. of Tritchinopoly, and 
stretches north to the river Valaru ; but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward^ and extends Southward almost to the Coleroon. Both t*o- 
lygars had at different times, during the war of Tritchinopoly paid 
money to redeem the skirts of their country from the ravages of the 
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Morattoes; but had never made any submissions of fealty either to 1755 
the French or Mysoreans ; and at this time claimed the protection s< 
of the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore, now, without hesitation, ordered 
Calliaud to march from ^Tritchinopply, and moreover threatened to 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted. M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and distributed his troops into 

. the uncontested districts, subject to Pondicherry, nearer the sea coast. 

Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nabob 
to come from Tritchinopoly and settle with his family at Arcot, 
where Abdul-wahab had created many disorders in the administra- 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spirit of dissipation that 
would soon have ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to /his ad- 
vice, and on the ninth of July quitted Tritchinopoly, escorted by 300 
Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Polier. 

It was at first intended that they should proceed directly across the Cft- 
veri and Coleroon in the high road to Arcot ; but the rivers were at 
this time swelled, and still more risque was appreheftdeef /rom Mais- 
sin’s party, then lying before Arielore. It was therefore resolved to 

• proceed through the country of Tanjore to Fort St. David, where 
measures might be taken for the rest of the rout, according to exigen- 
cies. When arrived at the village of Condore, the king sent his ge- 
neral Monac-gee with a numerous train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This. interview, like most others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest protestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that his master kept 5000 horse ready to serve the Nabob, if 
necessary, in the Carnatic ; and the Nabob, whilst he extolled with 

• admiration this excessive mark of the king’s love and friendship, whis- 
pered to captain Polier that it was all a lie. From Condore thejf 
proceeded by the nearest road to Fort St. David, where admiral 
Watson with the squadron under his command was then lying, hav- 
ing returned in the middle of May from the bay of Trinconomalee, 
to which they had repaired in order to avoid the setting in of the 
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1755 southern monsoon, because it is sometimes attended by a hurricane. 
— v— ' The Nabob went on board the admiral's ship, the Kent, of sixty-four 
guns, and having never before seen the interior structure and arrange- 
ment of such a machine, could not suppress his astonishment, when 
conducted into the lower deck. „ The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised him to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he arrived within 
a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out on the twenty-first. In the mean time, colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite him at Madrass, 
arrived at his camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into his capital, from which he had been ab- 
sent ever since the death of Nazir-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the .presidency he con- 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on the 
revenues of the country, in order to reimburse the great expences 
they had in£urr§d in the war. This important point begin settled, 
it was determined that he should- proceed with a strong detachment 
to collect the revenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve- 
ral polygars in the northern parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see this agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set in, after which it was necessary to ‘wait some 
days until the first violence of the rains had abated ; so that it was 
• the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
. ^consisted of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. , 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
the provinces of Madura and Tinivelly, during the expedition of co- 
lonel Heron, had proceeded intirely from the dread of the English 
troops, whose intrepidity as well as the efficacy of their arms, for ex- 
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cceded the modes of any warfare which had ever been seen in these 1755 
countries ; and they were no sooner departed than the Colleries 1 - 
swanked abroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated to preyent by 
more effectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan’s autho- 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
conflict, and continued so for several years, which renders it neces- 
• sary to explain the various interests which produced the present con- 
fusions, fertile afterwards of more. 

When Allum Khan in the beginning of the year 1752 marched 
from Madura to the assistance of Chunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and Tinivelly under the ma-' 
nagement of three Pitan officers, named Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah ; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medally, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva- 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicherry, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officers, and d&tedT $be twenty- 
ninth of November, 1752 ; by which they acknowledged* his sove- 
reignty over the countries of Madura and Tinivelly ; and professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. At tliyj time, Chundasaheb in- 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself was involved in such dif- 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap- 
pear any reason why the Pitans should give 6uch a declaration ; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it. It is certain they never afterwards 
heeded these professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
contyoul, and acted only for themselves ; granting immunities, remit- 
ting tributes, and even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 
money. - This venality coinciding with the spirit of independence and*"* 
encroachment common to all* the Poly gars, procured them not only 
wealth, but attachments. In this mode of licentious government* 
they continued agreeing amongst thenuelves in the division of the 
spoil, and ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron ; when Mianah, who commanded in the the city of Madura 
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1755 abandoned it, and took refuge with the neighbouring Polygons of 
Nattam ; Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, retired from Tini- 
velly to the Polygar of Nellitangaville, better known by the^ name 
of Pulifcaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the 
English troops, to dispute the , dominion with Maphuze Cawn, when 
left to himself. 

Amongst other alienations, Moodemiah had sold to the king of 
Travancore, a range of districts extending thirty miles from Calacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the mountains which se- 
parate Travancore from Tinivclly. The fort of Calacad with seve- 
ral others of less defence were sold with the districts. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the most southern division of the Malabar coast, 
ending on that side, as Tinivelly on the eastern, at Cape Comorin. 
It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
present king, through a variety of successes, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the boundaries of Cochin ; so that it now extended 120 
miles along the sea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
thing worth ' conquering. With the assistance of a French officer, 
named LaUnoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires : the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Hajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise bom with the same distinction. Be- 
sides these Naires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of various 
arms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can be derived 
from their service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with hills, or intersected by rivers. The districts which the king had 
purchased of Moodemiah, were maintained by about 2000 of his irre- 
gular foot, who having no enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the 
‘common guards and military attendance, which in Indostan always sup- 
port the authority of the government in the collection of the revenues. 
But these troops on the arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
nivelly, were so terrified by the reports of their exploits, and especially 
by the sanguinary example in their neighbourhood, at the sacking of 
. Nellicotah, that they abandoned not only their districts, but the fort 
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of Calacad likewise, which were soon after taken possession of by a 1755 
detachment- of 3Q0 horse and 500 foot, sent by M&phuze Khan from 
Tinivelly. As soon as the English troops retired from before Nelli- 
tangaville, and it was known that they were recalled to Tritchino- 
poly, Moodemiah went to Travancore in order to encourage the ldng 
to recover the districts which his troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time the Pulitaver, besides letting loose his Colleries to plunder, 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travancores as soon as 
they should arrive. Maphuze Khan received intelligence of these 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nattam and Madura, 
and immediately proceeded to Tinivelly. 

Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Company which were 
left with him by colonel Heron, he received 600 more, raised and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but these were in no respect eqtftol to the 
company’s, who had been trained in the campaigns of Tritchinopoly ; 
and Maphuze Khan himself, having no military ideas, excepting 
that of levying troops, had augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to 2500 horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundred of 
the horse, and a thousand of the foot, were left to^iefefyl the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoys proceeded with 
him to Tinivelly. Before he arrived there, lEloodemiah had returned 
with 2000 Naires, and the same number gf other foot, which the 
king of Travancore had entrusted to his command. They were 
joined by the forces of the Pulitaver near Calacad ; where the^ troops 
stationed by Maphuze Khan in these parts, assembled, gave battle, 
and were routed : three hundered of the Nabob’s Sepoy# were in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, threw away th^ir muskets, which 
were collected by the Pulitaver’s people, and regarded by them as a 
vesy valuable prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in- 
vested the fugitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before they could re- # 
duce it, the troops of Travancore returned home, pretending thej 
were recalled by th^ emergency of some disturbances in their own 
country ; however it is more probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encountering the army, and more especially, the cavalry of 
Maphuze Khan, which were approaching. Moodemiah went with 
them, and the Pulitaver retired to his fort and woods, against which 
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1755 Maphuze Khan proceeded, and encamped near the fort, which he 
could not take ; but in this situation repressed the incursion of the Puli- 
taver's Collaries into the districts of Tinivelly, and content with this 
advantage, gave out with ostentation that he had settled the country. 
These Vaunts were soon contradipted. In the month of September, 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, who in this battle suffered more 
than in the former ; for 200 of their horse and 500 Sepoys were made 
prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of harvest* 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses- 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphuze Khan, nevertheless, con- 
tinued before the Pulitaver’s place ; whose troops in the month of No- 
vember, cut oft' a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili- 
tary events of any consequence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the year. 

The reduction and maintenance of Madura and Tinivelly, were 
not tjie only ‘interests in the southern countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, they were surprized by a quarrel between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, which had proceeded to 
hostilities, before any suspicions were entertained of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce 
the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob's enemies. The 
presidency, ^therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cease Al military operations ; proffering, however, their 
mediation ; and ordered captain Calliaud to enquire into the causes 
of the dispute ; who after two joumies to Tanjore, and several con- 
1 ferences with the king, with Monac-gee, and with Tondiman’s 
v Mother, could only collect the following obscure account of it ; so 
averse were all parties to tell the truth/' In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandanghi, a fort of strength and note, 
belonging to the lesser Moravar. Monacrgee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated in return, 
the cession of Kelli-nelli-cotah and its districts, valued at 300,000 
6 rupees 
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rupees a year. Arandanghi was reduced, Tondiman took possession of 1755 
the districts, and pressed Monac-gee for the patents of cession under the w v*» 
king’s seal ; but the king disavowed the act of his general ; on which 
Monac-gee purloined the use of the seal, and delivered the patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according^ to his promise. Towards*the end 
of 1740, Tanjore, as we have seen, was invaded by Murzafa-jing and 
Ghundasaheb : the subsequent wars suspended the dispute between the 
king and the Polygar, whilst the common danger continued ; but that 
passed, the broil was at this time renewed with inveteracy. Monac- 
gee,* having when disgraced in 1753 taken refuge with Tondiman, 
still bore him good will ; working on which, and the king’s timidity, 
captain Calliaud stopped the hostilities which were begun, and pre- 
vented the renewal of them until the end of September ; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily ordered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to- 
wards an accommodation, but said he should defend himself. On this, 
Calliaud made preparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which stopped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved again ; but Monac-gee having, 
by the king’s order, demanded assistance from the little jfgravar, con- 
trived to make him withhold his troops ; by which, with the pretences • 
of want of money, and the fear of Calliaud, he protracted his inac- 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Tanjore, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between fhe go- 
vernments of Madrass and Pondicherry happened during the rest of 
the year after the French troops retreated from bdlore Arielore ; but 
a tedious* and intricate controversy was maintained between them 
concerning some districts in the neighbourhood of Carangoly and 
Outram&lore, which the French had taken possession of, without any 
right they could prove. The dispute, however, after some sharps 
altercations, was settled by •an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

*fhe French commissary, Mr. Godeheu, had continued Mr. Bussy 
in the management of affairs in the northern parts of the Decan, with 
the same authorities as had been given to him by Mr. Dupleix : Mr. 

Bussy remained in the ceded provinces from his arrival at Masuli- 
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1756 patnaminJuly 1754, to the end of that year, continually employed 
in settling the government, and often either marching in person, or 
sending detachments to collect the revenues from the Polygars or 
chiefs of the woodland countries, who, trusting to their wilds and 
fastnesses, never pay but at the pgint of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1765, he returned to Hyderabad, where he found Sala- 
bad-jing ready to proceed with all his forces against the kingdom of 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre- 
tended, was owing from this country to the Mogul government. The 
French company was by treaty in alliance with the regent of Mysore, 
who well deserved their services, in return for the expences he had 
incurred in assisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the 
other hand, the French troops with Mr. Bussy were obliged to assist 
Salabad-jing against any powers whom he might think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, without any exception 
of the Mysoreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company. In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
distress the Mysoreans as little as possible by military operations, and 
to use his best endeavours to reconcile their differences with the 
Soubah. But when his army entered their country, Mr. Bussy con- 
trary to his inclination, • was obliged to co-operate in the reduction of 
several forts ; although he all the while corresponded with the mini- 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation. The regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manifestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
rious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatnam. 
But an unexpected event of which Mr. Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution ; for Balagerow, at this very time, 
was advancing from Poni with a great army of Morattoes, in order to 
ievy contributions in the countiy of Mysore ; and the ministry judg- 
ing it better to pay one, than fight two enemies, followed Mr. Bussy’s 
advice, and invited Salabad-jing to come and enc&mp his whole army 
under the walls of Seringapatnam ; acknowledging his authority, ind 
consenting to pay on account of the arrears due to the Mogul govern- 
ment, five millions and two hundred thousand rupees. At the same 
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time, Mr. Bussy negociated with Balagerow, to dissuade him from ra- 1755 
vaging the Mysore country ; who finding he could not prosecute his 
intentions without incurring the hostilities of S&labad-jing, and per- 
haps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, returned quietly 
to Poni. Salabad-jing 'quitted Seringapatnara in April, and in his 
return to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 
due from several Polygars of Viziapore. The army arrived at Hy- 
derabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

The English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coromandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may be supposed that 
their appearance awed the government of Pondicherry, and contri- 
buted not a little to produce that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. They 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass In the end of July, and departed 
from thence on the 10th of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. On the 10th of November, they arrived at Bombay, where 
they found several of the company’s ships lately arrived from Eng- 
land, with' a considerable numbef of troops, sent with qp. intention 
to be employed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The East-India company, whilst uncertain of the event of the ne- jyg g 
gociation in India, received advices of the acquisitions which Mr. v— 
Bussy had obtained from Salabad-jing ; and concluding very justly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit sue! great 
advantages, they cletermined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Ahrengabad, the ca- 
pital of \his division of the Mogul empire, lies no more than one 
hundred and fifty miles west of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
rattoes between both : a friendly intercourse had for some time been 
kept up by the presidency of Bombay with the Saha Rajah ; and* 
from the frequent hostilities which had been carried on by his gene- 
ral Balagerow againlt Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
ratloes might be rendered very instrumental in removing the French 
troops from the service of this prince : it was therefore determined to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Europeans the first time he should 
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1756 march against Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would be so much 
alarmed by this measure as to consent to dismiss the French troops 
from his service, on condition that the English retired from the ban- 
ners of the Morattoes : and if he persisted in his attachment 'to the 
French, it was determined to weary him into a compliance by vigo- 
rous hostilities, in conjunction With the Morattoes. 

This enterprize required a commander of much experience in the 
military and political systems of the country ; and captain Clive, who 
was at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conduct it : the 
company had rewarded the services which this officer had already ren- 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort St David, and by obtain- 
ing for him a commission of lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service ; 
but from that dependance on the ministry to which their affairs wil 1 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with \ety powerful recommendations, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition. This of- 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, in the post of engineer-ge- 
neral of all their settlements, but died soon after his arrival at Madrass. 
The company °hoWever, for fear that this or any other accident might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
necessary he might be really to supply colonel Soot’s place. The troops 
sent from England for this service were three companies of the king’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, and 300 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ;* where colonel Clive finding # that colonel Scot 
was dead, proposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom- 
mended to them ; tut they, possessed by too much caution, imagined 
that it could not be carried into execution without infringing the con- 
vention made by Messrs. Saunders and Godeheu : this judgment, hoyr- 
\ ever, had no foundation either •in the truce or in the conditional 
^■"tfreaty, in which all mention, both of Salabad-jing and of the French 
troops in his service, seemed to have beeh studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explained their whole plan to the presidency, of 
Madrass ; BlUt the ship which had the letters on board was unfortu- 
nately wrecked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the east of the * 
Cape of Good Hope, within sight of the continent of Africa ; and the 
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presidency of Bombay not providing for such an accident, but fearful 
that the letters they might write on this subject would be intercepted y— 
by the French, contented themselves with only sending to Madrass 
advices of the arrival of colonel Clive with the troops, without ex- 
plaining their destination ; however, slender as this information was, 
it served to suggest to some members* of the council the whole extent 
of the company’s intention ; in consequence of which they formed 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
that presidency had taken the resolution of employing all their force, 
in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 

The Malabar coast, from cape Comerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea ; it appears 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro- 
pensity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on the 
coast employ vessels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, when it ^irst* extended its 
dominion to the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the PoAugueze. The Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themselves interrupted in^heir piracies by the Mo- 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Conagee Angria raised himself from a privatfe man to be com- 
mander id chief of. the Morattoe fleet, and was entrusted with the go- 
vernment of Severndroog, one of their strongest forts, built upon a sm all 
rocky island which lies about eight miles to the north of Dabul, and 
within cannon shot of the continent : here Conagee revolted against- 
the Saba Rajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to follow his^ortune, he with them took and destroyed the r,est. 

The Saha Rajah endeavoured to reduce him to obedience by .building 
three forts upon the main land, ' within point blank shot of Severn- - 
droog ; but Conagee took these forts likewise, and in a few years got 
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1756 possession of all the sea coast, from Tamanah to Banooote, extending 
y-~' 120 miles, together with the inland country as far back os the moun- 
tains, which in some places are thirty, in others twenty miles from the 
sea. Hie successors, who have all borne the name of Anglia, strength- 
ened themselves continually, inso/nuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition that Aijgyia 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by payi&g him a 
BTnn.11 annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong animosity 
against him, and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity to recover the territories he bad wrested from them.. 

In the mean time the piracies which Angria exercised upon ships 
of all nations indifferently, who did not purchase bis passes, rendered 
Viim every day more and more powerful. The land and sea breezes 
on this cpast, as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; bo that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach more than forty miles out to sea : there was not a creek, 
hay, harbour, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions, 
in which hp'had’oot erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both* as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels ; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as 
to take them. His fleets consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe- 
culiar to the Malabar coast The grabs have rarely more than two 
masts,^ although sortie have three ; those of three are about 300 tons 
burthen ; but the othefe are not more than 150 : they are built 
to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, narrowing however from the middle to the end, where in- 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley, aud covered -with a strong deck level with .the 
V main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a 
'*"t>ulk head which terminates the forecastle : as this construction sub- 
jects the grab to pitch violently when mailing gainst a head sea, the 
deck of th» prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
hut remains hare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off 
* without interruption : on the main deck under the forecastle are moun- 
ted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which point for- 
wards 
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words through tbs port holes out in the bulk head, And fire over the 1756 
prow ; the cannon of the broadside are from six to nine pounders. 

The 'gsllivata are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons : they have two matfn> 
of which the mizen is- very slight ; ,the main.mast bears only one 'soil, 

’ which is triangular and very large, the’ peak of it when hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itself In general the gallivats are co- 
vered with a spar deck, made for lightness of bamboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck on which they 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty, stout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 

Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria’s principal fleet destined to attack ships 
of force or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or bay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables’and 
put out to sea : if the wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
nn.il almost as fast as the wind ; and if it was calm, the gallivats row- 
ing towed the grabs : when within cannon shot #f tb^chace they 
generally assembled in her Btem, mid the grabs attacked her at a dis- 
tance with their prow guns, filing first only at the masts, and taking 
aim when the three masts of the vessel jus^’opened all together to 
their view ; by which means the shot would probably strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chace was dismasted, they^ came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struck ; and if the de- 
fence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats ^with two or three 
hundred jnen in each, who boarded sword in hand from all quarters 
in the same hustant. 

<tt was now fifty years that this piratical state had rendered itself 
formidable to the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the En gl ish Eaat-India company had kept up a marine force a€* 
the annual expenoe gf fifty ‘thousand pounds to protect their own 
shijjs,~a3 well as thdse belonging to the merchants established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could ’ with prudence venture Bingly to pass 
by Angria’s dominions, the trade was convoyed at particular times 
up and down the sea coasts by the company’s armed vessels. But as 
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1756 this force consisted only of four grabs, two of which, however, mount- 
’ ed twenty guns, and six gallivats, it was deemed capable of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; and indeed it scarcely ever did any 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the BSmbay 
fleet, never fought then) longer than they thought proper : in the 
mean time, Angria seldom failed to take such ships as ventured to sail 
without company along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
they took the Darby, a ship belonging to the company, richly laden 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the Bombay 
fleet : they likewise took a forty gun ship belonging to the French 
company ; and in February, 1754, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 36, and 18, guns, which were sailing .together, burning 
the two largest, and taking the other. In 1722, commodore Mat- 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjunction with 
a Portuguese army from Goa, attacked one of their forts called Coil- 
abby, but by the cowardice of the Portuguese the attempt proved 
unsuccessful : and two years after that expedition, the Dutch with 
equal ill success attacked Gheria with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
and a body of land forces. From this time his forts were deemed im- 
pregnable, as his fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortune, the pirate threw off his allegiance to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off the noses of their ambassadors who 
came to demand the tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Rajah. 
The Morattoes who were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay, had several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common enemy with their united forces, 
but it was not before the beginning of the present year that both par- 
ties happened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex- 
pedition. The presidency then made a treaty with Rama-gee Pgnt, 
the Saha Rajah’s general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo- 
-rattoes with their marine force in reducing Sevemdroog, Bancoote, 
and some others of Angria’s forts, which lie near to Choul, a harbour 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accordingly commodore 
James, the commander in chief of the company's marine force in India, 
sailed on the 22d of March in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch 
of 16 guns, and two bomb vessels ; but such was the exaggerated 
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opinion of Angria’s strong holds, that the presidency instructed him 1756 
not to expose the company’s vessels to any risque by attacking them, 
but only to blockade the harbours whilst the Morattoe army carried 
on tfieir operations by land. Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consisting of seven grabs and sixty gallivats,’ came out of Choul, having 
on board 10,000 land forces, and the fleets united proceeded to Co- 
rn ara-bay, where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes to 
get their meal on s^ore, since they are prohibited by their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored again 
about fifteen miles to the north of Sevemdroog, when Rama-gee 
Punt with the troops disembarked in order to proceed the rest of the 
way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence that the 
enemy’s fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Sevemdroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding io&nediately 
thither they might come upon them in the night, and so effectually 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the proposal, but had not 
authority enough over his officers to make any of them stir before 
the morning, when the enemy discovering them* under sail, imme- 
diately slipped their cables and put to sea. The commodore then 
flung out the signal for a general chase ; but ’as little regard was paid 
to this as to his former intention; for although the vessels of the Mo- 
rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their ter- 
ror of Angria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and suffered the Pro- 
tector to proceed alone almost out of their sight. The enemy on the 
other hand exerted themselves with uncommon industry, flinging over- 
board alj their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only crowding all the 
sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, and even 
their turbans, to catch every breath of air. The Protector, how- 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the steramost, but the evening 
approaching, commodore James gave over the chase, and returned 
to Sevemdroog, wlych hetfad passed several miles, .Here he found 
Rfuna^gee Punt with the army besieging, as they said, the three forts 
on the main land ; but they were: firing only from one gun, a four 
pounder, at the distance of two mlics, and even at this diat a no e the 
troops did not think themselves safe without digging pits, in which 
, 0 g g^ ’ they 
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1756 they sheltered themselves covered up to the chin from the enemy’s 
fire. The commodore judging from these operations, that they 
would never take the forts, determined to exceed the instructions 
which he had received from the presidency, gather than expose the 
English arms to the disgrace they rwould suffer, if an expedition in 
which they were believed by Angria to have taken so great a share, 
should miscarry. The next day, the 2d of April, he began to can- 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, situated on the island ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which he attacked, were 
mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north- 
east between the island and the main ; where whilst one of his broad- 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the other fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
verndroogV however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them ; but being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
and by noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
a shell from one of the bomb vessels set fire to a thatched house, which 
the garrison, dreading the Protector’s musketry, were afraid to ex- 
tinguish : thb blaze spreading fiercely at this dry season of the year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew .up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, with the greatest part of the garrison, in all 
near 1(100 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their escape to tort Goa ; but 
they were prevented by the English ketches, who took them alL The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa ; where the 
enemy, after suffering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of surrender ; but whilst the Morattoes were marching to take 
posessions of it, the governor perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken possession of Severndroog, got into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over* to the ^island, hoping to be 
able to yaintain the fort until he should receive assistance from Dafyil, 
which is in sight of it. Upon this the Protector renewed her fire upon 
Severndroog, and the commodore finding that the governor wanted to 
protract the defence until night, when it was not to he doubted that 
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some boats from Dabul would endeavour to throw succours into the 1756 
place, he landed half his [seamen, under cover of the fire of the 
ships, who with great intrepidity ran up t6 the gate, and cutting 
down* the sally port with their axes, forced their way into it ; on 
which the garrison surrendered : ,the other two forts on the main 
land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. This was all the work of one day , in which 
the spirited resolution of commodore James destroyed the timorous 
prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the im- 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, the fleet and army proceeded to Bancoote, a 
fortified island which commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Severndroog.* The place, terrified by the fate of Sevemdroog, 
surrendered on the first summons, and the Morattoes consented that 
the company should keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay with beeves, which it is very 
difficult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under the ju- 
risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the Iifdiaif Religion, who 
worship the cow, and regard the killing of that animal as*the greatest 
of crimes. 

llama-gee Punt was so elated by these Successes, that he offered 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if he would immediately proceed 
against Dabul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a littlg to the 
southward of that place ; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were thrown by 
the losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
this coast sets in at the end of April, was approaching, and the com- 
modore having already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
comply with the Morattoe’s request without permission from Bombay : 
however, in order to obtain it as expiditiously as possible, he sailed 
away thither in the Protestor ; but found the presidency, notwith- 
standing the unexpected successes of their arms, still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and'so solicitous for the fate of one of their 
bomb ketches, a heavy flat bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous weather, that they ordered him to bring back the 
fleet into harbour without delay. Accordingly on the 11th he de- 
livered 
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1756 livered the forts of Sevemdroog to the Morattoes, striking the Eng- 
- r *' lish flag, which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused 
to he hoisted in them ; and on the 15th sailed away with his ships to 
Bombay : the Morattoe fleet at the same time Returned to ChouL ' 

The squadron under the command of Mr. Watson arrived at Bom- 
bay in the November following, and the fair season being now re- 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacking Angria ; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under his command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
at once at the root of Angria’s power, by attacking Gheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal harbour and arsenal of his marine 
force : hut it was so long since any Englishman had . seen this place, 
that trusting to the report of the natives, they bblievod it to be at least 
as strong ‘as Gibraltar, and like that situated on a mountain inacces- 
sible from the sea ; for this reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, which service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two other ships, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an- 
chor in the harbour, notwithstanding which he approached within 
cannon shot of the fort, and having attentively considered it, returned 
at the end of December to Bombay,' and described the place, such as 
it really was, very strohg indeed, but far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi- 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Rama- 
gee Punt, marched from Choul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were soon after joined by commodore James, in 
the Protector, and another ship, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the 11th of February the admiral, with the rest tif 
th e ships arrived. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 94, 60, and 50 guns, one of 44, three of 20, a grab 
of 1% and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea- 
men, they had on board a battalion of 800 Europeans with 1090 
Sepoys under the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive. 

The famous fortress of Gheria is situated on a promontory of rocky 
land about a mile long and a quarter broad, lying about a mile from 
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the entrance of a large harbour, which forms the mouth of a river 1756 
descending from ' the Balagat mountains. The promontory projects ~ 
to the south-west, on the right of the harbour as you enter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet high, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
•continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the ground begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town or pettah, for the habita- 
tion of such persons whose attendance is not constantly required in the 
fort. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
neck of land are the docks in which the grabs are built and repaired, 
from whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Angria, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that he left 
his town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
the hands of the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped .to the eastward of the 
pettah. Here he endeavoured to prevail on Rama-gee Punt to accept 
of a ransom for his fort, offering a large sum/of money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him : but the Morat- 
toe availing himself of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an ordg:, directing his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession qf it in this dan- 
destine iqanner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder. 

The admiral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mons to the fort on the morning after his arrival, and receiving no ( 
answer, ordered the ships to weigh in the afternoon as soon as the 
sea-wind set in : they proceeded in two divisions, parallel to each’ 
otheyr, the larger covering the bomb ketches and smaller vessels from 
the fire of the fort : as soon as they had passed the point of the pro- 
montory, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the north side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distancq of fifty yards, to batter 
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them with 150 pieces of cannon ; the bomb ketches at the same time 
plied their mortars, and within ten minutes after the firing bagan, a 
shell fell into one of Angria's grabs, which set her on fire ; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shaded the same fate and in 
less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been the terror 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade, and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy’s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that he in- 
tended to give up the place the next day to the Morattoes, colonel 
Clive landed with the troops ; and in order to prevent the Morattoes 
from carrying their scheme into execution, took up his ground be- 
tween them and the fort. Early in the morning the admiral sum- 
moned (he place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
give no quarter if it was not delivered up to him in an hour : in an- 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the 
next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders from Angria 
to comply with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed 
at four in tfie afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out f a flag of truce, but nevertheless they did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever ; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Clive immediately marched up, and took possession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de- 
stroyed most of tile artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remained a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufficient to have maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only have been taken by regular ap- 
proaches on the land side. There were found in it 200 pieces of can- 
non, six brass mortars, and a great quantity of ^ammunit ion, and mi- 
litary and naval stores of all kinds : the money and effects of other 
kinds, amounted to 120,000 pounds sterling. All this booty was 
divided amongst the captors, without any reserve either, for the 
nation or the company. .Besides the vessels which were set on fire 
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during the attack, there were two ships, one of them 40 guns, upon 1756 
the stocks, both of which the captors destroyed. Whilst the fleet ' 
were employed in taking on board the plunder, the Morattoes sent 
detachments to summon several other forts, which surrendered with- 
out making any resistance : thus in less than a month, they got pos- 
session of all the territories wrested from them by Angria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
• recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, arrived at Madrass on the 12th of May. 

The detachment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be- 
ing obliged to commit any hostilities. About 50 miles to the north- 
ward of Madrass, are the districts of three principal PolygaA, named, 
Bangar Yatcham, Damerla Venkitapah, and Bom-rawze : the first 
is in possession of Cottapaftam, situated on the sea shore, about* 65 
miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Venkati Gherri is 
50 miles inland from the sea. The districts of Daytierl$ Venkitapah 
extended to the north and west o£ Bangar Yatcham’s bflt stretch on 
the western side more to tho south : westward of these lye the dis- 
. tricts of Bom-rawze, which extend still farther to the south, and ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot.* All the three Polygars 
consented to acknowledge tho Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 

Bangar Yatcham agreeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Damerla 100,000, 
and Bom-rawze 80,000. These sums were not equal to the arrers 
they owed the government ; but were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of the countries form an excellent barrier to the more south- 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the Nabob himself was very 
’ anxious to draw the army from their districts, in order to employ it* 
against a 'feudatory of much greater consequence. This was Mortiz- 
ally, the Phousdar of*Velore, whose riches, extensive territory, and 
the vicinity of his capital to Arcot, rendered him almost as considerable 
in the province as the Nabob himself : the independence affected by 
this odious rival preyed upon the Nabob’s mind so much, that the 
presidency, in compliance with his repealed and earnest solicitations, 
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1756 determined to give him the satisfaction of attempting to reduce the 
city of Velore. Accordingly the detachment returning to Arcot from 
the expedition against the Polygars was reinforced with two hundred 
Europeans, two eighteen pounders, and several companies of Se- 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the 80th of January within cannon shot to 
the south of Veloro. The Phousdar having early intelligence of their 
approach, applied for assistance to Mr. de Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who wrote to the presidency of Madrass, that he regard- 
ed their proceedings against Velore, as a breach of the truce, and 
should commence hostilities if the English troops were not immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; as a proof of which intention, he’ ordered 700 Eu- 
ropeans, with 2000 Sepoys, to take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probably "proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparing for the expedition against Anglia, which would for some 
months delay their return to the coast of Coromandel. At the samo 
time that major Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of such an 
enemy in liis c rcar, lie found the place he was come against, much 
too strong t(f be reduced by the fqrce under his command : Mortiz- 
ally likewise had Ids anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo- 
rously attacked, nothing was so terrible to him as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into his fort ; although to amuse 
the English, he publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this stfcp if they commenced hostilities. Both sides therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a negociation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Velore to settle the terms. In the mean time, the 
Phousdar’s agent at Madrass, finding the presidency disconcerted by 
* the resolution which the French had taken, made proposals in behalf 
of his master ; and the presidency deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present conjuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, providpd he would pay the company 
100,000 rupees. In consequence of this resolution, a member of the 
council yras deputed to Velore who on his arrival at the camp, found 
that the Phousdar had agreed to pay major Kilpatrick 400,000 ru- 
pees, if he would immediately retire with the army, and that he had 
already sent out some sealed r bags of money, which, as he said, con- 
tained 
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tained 20,000 rupees, in part of the sum stipulated. But by this *750 
time the Phousdar’s agent was returned from Madrass to Velore, 
having by some vjery unaccountable means obtained information of 
the whole extent of the# deputy’s instructions ; this man now came 
to the camp, and told the deputy #wbat he ‘knew, adding that his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
• pretend that he was only sent from Madrass to receive the money, 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and in order to per- 
plex the agent, he took the resolution of returning immediately to 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own 
work, and it necessary to commence hostilities. This alarmed the 
Phousdar not a little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the French troops to advance ; but at the same time sent his agent 
after the deputy to Arcot, desiring a conference with him at Velore, 
and promising, with much seeming submission, to agree to whatsoever 
the English might determine in regard to his dispute with the Nabob. 

Upon this the deputy returned to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied by Mahomed lssoof and two English officers. After a 
sumptuous dinner they retired with the Pliousdjir into a private room ; 

_who, instead of making any overtures to pay the money which lie had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that he had*evcr made such agree- 
ment : upon this Mahomed lssoof, who had conducted that business, 
related what had passed ; to which the Phousdar with great •com- 
posure replied, that all he asserted was a lie. Mahomed lssoof start- 
ing from his seat, clapped his hand to his dagger, the. Phousdar raised 
his voice, ^nd the guards of the palace began to be in motion to- 
wards the room ; but the deputy interposing, convinced him that 
his own safety depended on forbidding them to approach : after 
•which the conference was re-assumed. However, the Phousdar # 
shewed no inclination to pay more than 200,000 rupees, for which lie 
insisted on receiving, from the presidency of Madrass, a promise that 
he should not in future be molested, either by the Nabob or them- 
selves. The deputy thinking such a sum no compensation for exclud- 
ing them from taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to tho 
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1756 canjp . imagining however, that the Pbousdar would soon recollect 
m ~ T ^ J the impolicy of his conduct, in refusing to comply with his agreement. 
But by this time the French troops were advanced, as far as Arni, and 
the English not venturing to commence hostilities, not farther propo- 
sals were received from' him major Kilpatrick returned soon after 
with the army to Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madrass were not sorry that the negociation as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had ' 
marched against Velore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even without any interruption from the 
French, was insufficient to reduce the place ; which opinion was con- 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described it as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im- 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Pliousdar would not 
have been a compensation for exempting it from the authority of Ar- 
cot. The conclusion of this fruitless attempt enabled the presidency to 
prosecute the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

Maphuze-K han, after loitering before the Pulitaver's place until the 
middle of* November, returned to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo- 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by , 
giving assignments of the land to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Pulitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acquired the ascendance in the councils of all the wes- 
tern Polygars of Tinivelly : of these, -the most powerful was the Po- 
lygar of Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west to the Puli- 
taver’s, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants : he nevertheless 
^conformed to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his men 
on every call. The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catabominaig. The Pulitaver proposed an union 
between the two divisions ; but Catabominaig, as well as his depen- 
dant of Etiaporum, having given hostages to colonel Heron, who 
were in prison at Tritchinopoly, feared for their safety, and refused. 
The Polygars of Madura, whose districts lie along the foot of the 
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mountains to the west, were sollicited with more success, and pro- 1 75(5 
mised their assistance. Mianah, the fugitive colleague of Moodemiah, v 
and Nabi Cawn Catteck, at the same time spirited up the Polygars 
of Njtttam to join tlie # league, of which the immediate object was 
nothing less than to get possession .of the city of Madura. 

Such an extensive confederacy could scarcely be kept a secret. The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it from captain Cal- 
liaud, who commanded in Tritchinopoly, and the Nabob from the 
governor of Madura. They were, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madura, by its situation, extent, and defences, is the bulwark both 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritchi- 
nopoly could maintain any authority, if Madura were wrested from 
its /lependancc. The presidency, although from the first convinced 
of Maphuze-Khan’s incapacity, had hitherto, from deferem&e to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect : but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successes and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of these coun- 
tries into their own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodilee, 
came about this time to Madrass, and made prcfyosals to take the 
whole country at farm ; but it required time # to gain the* knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while if was immediately neces- 
sary to provide for the defence of the country ; but as no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a thousand Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with JJfaphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob ; and to put the whole of this body undej the command of 
Mahomejjl Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been . 
recompensed by a commission appointing him commander in chief of 
all Jhe Sepoys entertained by the company : he proceeded to Tritchi- 
nopoly, soon after the English army returned from Velore ; and cap- 
tain Calliaud was instructed to send hinfc forward with the appointed 
force and equipment?. 

Meanwhile the Pulitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiah 
with their allies had proceeded to action, and in the middle of February 
ontered the districts of Nadamundalum, which occupy a considerable 
extent, about midway between the city of Madura and the Pulitaver’s 
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1756 place. The fort which commands those districts is called Chevelpe* 
tore, and is situated at the foot of the western mountains, about 45 
miles south-west of Madura. The troops stationed for the defence of 
the fort and districts, were under the comm|tnd of Abdul Rahim, a 
half brother to the Nabob and Ma£>liuze-Cawn, the same with whom 
Lieutenant Innis marched into those countries in the year 1751, and 
of Abdull-mally another relation to the family : the foot, excepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages ; 
but there were 500 horse, esteemed the best in Maphuze-Khan’s 
service, who proud of their prowess, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no military reputation, in 
utter contempt, and encouraged their own commanders to risque a 
battle ; in which they were surrounded, but with sufficient gallantry, 
and considerable loss, cut their way through, and retired to Chevel- 
petorc. Here Abdull Rahim and Abdull-mally intended to main- 
tain themselves, until succours should arrive, either from Madura or 
Tinivelly ; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearful of losing their horses through want of provisions during 
the siege, matched* away, and many of them joined the enemy : the 
fort was immediately invested and soon after reduced, but the two 
commanders escaped again. 

This success encouraged the Madura Polygars, who had hitherto- 
only looked on, to join according to their promise ; and the whole 
camp $ow consisted of 25000 men, of which 1000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs animated by this superiority of numbers determined to 
give battle to Maphuze-Cawn at Tinivelly, before they attacked the 
. city of Madura. By this time Maphuze-Cawn had prevailed on Ca- 
tabominaig, by the cession of some districts and the promise of other 
advantages, to join him with the forces of the eastern Polygars, %nd 
had likewise levied all the horse and foot of whatsoever kind which 
could be procured ; but his principal strength was the 1500 horse he 
had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belonging to the company 
under the command of Jemaul Saheb, whose losses had been recruited 
with effective men. The battle was fought on the 21st of. March, 
within seven miles of Tinivelly, and was maintained with more ob- 
stinacy than usual in the fights of this country, until Moodemiah fell ; 
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fell ; he was cut down charging bravely with his cavalry ; the rout ] 75c 
then became general ; 2000 Colleries were slain, and 300 horse, with v — 
all the cannon and elephants were taken. This victory saved Madura, 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with as much terror as pny, hurried from the feeld to 
the shelter of their respective homes. 

The news of the victory was brought to Tritchinopoly on the 24tli 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof was ready to proceed : 
his detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Caffries, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 field pieces, with an 18 pounder managed by Europeans. 

The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of their troops to the detachment : the interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as* much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, but the •tolygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
been treating with captain Calliaud for the redemption of their hos- 
tages, and it was agreed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof therefore took the hostages 
with him, and directed his march to Puducotfjh, the principal town 
—belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered. The 
troops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed Issoof requested they 
might follow, and continued liis rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the hills which bound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam : he then struck to the westward through Ti- 
rambore, where stands the pagoda of Coilguddy. • On the 6th of 
April he arrived at Madura, where ho was joined on the 10th by 
Tondiman’s brother-in-law, with some Peons, Colleries, and horse, 
whiCh remained with him at the company’s expence. The governor 
of Madura, Danish Mend Ehan, wished, although ho did not know^ 
how, to preclude Mahomed Jssoof from any interference with the 
• garrison ; but Mahoifted Issoof with his usual pertinacity examined 
eveiy thing strictly, and found every thing in such disorder, that he 
was convinced the place might hare been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted by no other force than that of the Nattam Colleries under 
the conduct of Mianah : nevertheless 4 was with reluctance the go- 
• vernor 
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— r— ' rdes of Sepoys into the town. Having employed some days in re- 
fitting his carriages and stores, he proceeded to the fort of Chevel- 
petore, which, notwithstanding their late t defeat, remained! 1 in the 
hands of the enemy ;• but they abandoned it on his appearance. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
across the Nadamundalum countiy to Cayetar, a town about 25 
miles north of Tinivelly, where Maphuze-Cawn was waiting for 1 
him with his victorious but inactive army. 

During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; be- 
cause the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of the country, through which he passed ; and 
the real r detriment of these devastations was increased by the pre- 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, and 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Maphuze- 
Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either to fulfil the 
stipulations at which he had rented the country from colonel Heron, 
or to suppjy the pay of the company's Sepoys left with him under 
the command of Jemahl Salieb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daily subsistance of his own troopa This 
distress naturally deprived him of the necessary authority over the 
Jcmmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in Indostan, as the antient 
mercenaiy captains of Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
all the other departments of his administration, at the same time 
that the indolence and irresolution of his own character confirmed 
all the evils which had been introduced into his government. 

From Cayetar, Maphuze-Cawn and Mahomed Issoof moved with 
ffie whole army to the woods of Etiaporum, which lie about 30 miles 
to the East of Cayetar : Catabominaig and the Bolygar of Etiaporum, 
were in the camp : the former had by his agents redeemed his hos- 
tages at Puducottah, but the other still delayed ; and this motion 
was made to excite his fears, although no threats were used ; he 
• nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance was at this time 
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deemed too valuable, to compel him by the exercise of hostilities. 1756 
From Etiaporum they crossed the country to Coilorepettah, a strong * ■ y — 
fort situated near the great road ; it belonged to a Polygar naxfled 
Condam-naigue, who on the first summons promised without hesita- 
tion to pay the tribute demanded* of him ;*but continued day after 
day to send pretences and excuses instead of the money : at length 
Mahomed Issoof finding himself trifled with, battered, and then 
stormed the fort. It was well defended. The seijeant of the Cof- 
fres, and 8 of that company were killed : of the SepoyB 8 with the 
commander of one of the companies were killed, and 65 were 
wounded : the Colleries suffered still more, and all who were not 
killed, were made prisoners, amongst whom, the Polygar himself. 

From Coilorepettah, the whole army proceeded to Chovelpetore, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, where most of the 
neighbouring Polygars, terrified by the example of Coilorepettah, 
made their submissions either in person or by their agents. Even the 
Politaver with his usual duplicity sent one with proposals of recon- 
ciliation, and the Polygar of Elerampenah, whose jilace lies between 
Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore, redeemed his hostages. • But the Po- 
lygar of Calancandan, which lies 13 miles north-east of Chevelpetore, 
paying no regard to the usual summons, Mahomed Issoof marched 
and attacked his fort, which was abandoned after a slight resistance. 

The presidency of Madrass, after the retreat of their army from 
Velore, had had no provocations worthy the contest, to induce them 
to engage in any- military operations in the Carnatic, at the risque of 
drawing the French again into the field ; and the government of 
Pondicherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of which the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any hostilities 
thrft might diminish, their means of maintaining the advantages they 
had acquired in the Decan, which from their former security were 
at' this time approaching to tjie utmost risque and uncertainty. In the 
month of February Of this year, Salabad-jing took the field again, and 
marched against the city of Savanore, the capital of one of the three 
Pitan Nabobs, by whose treachery both Nazir-jing and Murzafo-jing 
had lost their lives. The successor of this Nabob had hitherto re- 
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1756 fused to acknowledge the authority of Salabad-jing, and had lately en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the Moratfcoe Morari-row, who with 
th® same spirit of independence had likewise refused to pay allegiance 
to his sovereign the Sahah Rajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The city of Savanore, or 'Sanore, lyeth about 200 miles south-west of 
Golcondah, and about 30 to the north-west of Bisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a great plain, and surrounded by a wall with 
round bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Bancapour, whence the ca- 
pital is generally called by the two names together of Sanore Banca- 
pour, to distinguish it from another town belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. The country of 
which Morari-row had taken possession, lies about 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour. At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Khan no longer held the office of Duan to Sa- 
labad-jing : for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. Bussy at*A.urengabad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwart all 
his purposed ; on conviction of which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead replaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 
we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the head of the admi- 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
aversion to the French interests as his predecessor. Jaifer Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Rajahmundrum, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagier, or fief, from Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au- 
rengabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteemed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because his coun- 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore much hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation : being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions of both formed a very powerful 
party, determined if possible to rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
which his European allies had obtained over all his councils. 
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Peace subsisting at this time between Balagerow and Salabad-jing, it 1756 
had been concerted by Slianavaze Khan, that Balagerow should march 
from Poni, to punish* Morari-row, at the same time that Salabad-jing 
took tTie field against Savanore. The two armies met, united, and 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobedient vassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body of Morat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in person. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in the 
war of Tritchinopoly, for which the government of Pondicherry had 
given their bond ; and lie had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wheresoever the opportunity should offer, if the money were not paid. 

But now seeing the great force that was coming against himself and 
Sanore, lie privately offered to relinquish his claim upon tkt French 
company, if Mr. Bussy would effect his reconciliation with Balagerow 
upon moderate terms. A negociation ensued ; it was entirely con- 
ducted by Mr. Bussy ; and the JDuan, so far from impeding, was se- 
cretly rejoiced that he should adjust the terms. We have obtained no 
information what they were, farther than that the Na\ob of Sanore 
and Morari-row made their submissions to their respective superiors, 
find Morari-row gave up to Nr. Bussy the bond of the French com- 
pany. As soon as the peace was concluded, the Duan struck the blow 
he had long meditated, representing to Salabad-jing “ that the city 
“ of Sanore might have been easily taken, if Mr. Bussy had not pre- 
u ferred the interest of the French company with Morari-row to 
“ those of the Soubahship with its vassals : thaj> the French had 
“ never supplied any money to his government from the province of 
“ Arcot, although it was now five years since they had been entrusted 
“ \frith the administration of that country ; whereas the ally of the 
“ English, Mahomed Ally, was at this very time solliciting the same 
“ patents for himself, proffering an annual tribute of three millions 
" and two hundred thousand rupees, and an immediate present of one 
“ million two hundred thousand, as soon as he should receive the pa- 
« tents.” Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our narrative, 
will easily have discerned that the opposition of the English arms had 
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1756 left the French no great gainers by tlieir titular acquisition of the pro- 
vince of Arcot ; and we cannot determine what truth there might be 
in the allegation of the offers made by Mahomed Ally, because the 
presidency of Madrass knew nothing of them : however, it appears 
that Mr. Bussy believed* it ; and the inveteracy of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
who had always* some correspondence with the English, prompted 
this lord, although without any authority, to assure Salabad-jing, that 
if ho would remove the French troops from his service, their place 
should be immediately supplied by an equal body of English. The 
party against the French was eveiy day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords ; and Salabad-jing, although he respected Mr. Bussy, 
had not resolution enough to oppose this poworful combination. 

Shan&vaze Khan now communicated the intentions of the confe- 
deracy tb Balagerow, and sollicited liis assistance, as in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposing, as the shortest and surest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. Civilities had passed between Balagerow and Mr. Bussy, 
not only during the present campaign, but on former occasions, and 
they mutually esteemed each other ; from which, and his own charac- 
ter, which 'was superior,, to most in Indostan, he rejected the proposal 
of assassination with disdain : from another motive he likewise refused 

f 

to commit any hostilities .against the French troops ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr. Bussy to his own service, if the animosity be- 
tween him and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shan&vaze Khan, although much disappointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in his purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy, in the name of Salabad-jing, the resolution of dismissing the 
French troops from his service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay ; but promising that, if they committed no 
hostilities, they should receive no molestation in their retreat. 

Mr. Bussy knew full well that Salabad-jing had concurred to this 
resolution more from imbedllity than inclination : and hoping that 
some favourable incident, in a government so fertile in events, would 
soon induce him to recall the French troops, received the order of 
dismission, without manifesting any resentment, and said that he was 
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as desirous as his enemies to quit a connexion fraught with so much 175(5 
jealousy and discontent. Accordingly he immediately removed, and v — 
encamped all his force at some distance from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving but that he intended to proceed to Masulipatnam. At the same 
time he dispatched letters to the government ,of Pondicherry, Request- 
ing them to send to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which could be spared from the services of Coromandel. At the same 
r time Salabad-jing, now entirely governed by Shanavaze Khan, like- 
wise dispatched letters, which were followed by an agent, to the presi- 
dency of Madrass, requesting that they would immediately send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling the French out of his dominions. 

The very day that the French troops quitted the army of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow sent a deputation of his principal officers .to Mr. 

Bussy, congratulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation as the Moors : these were his expressions : and 
sollicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to the Morattoes, as they had to Salabad-jing ; and prof- 
fering the same allowances to the troops, the same emoluments to 
Mr. Bussy himself, and as great advantages to the *Freftph company, 
as had been granted by that prince. Mr. Bussy declined, to accept 
this offer, by the obvious excuse of his depeifdance on the orders of 
Pondicherry ; and began his march. Nevertheless Balagerow, with 
a spirit of chivalry of which as little now remains in the eastern as 
in the western part of the world, detached a body of 6000 horsp with 
orders to accompany Mr. Bussy until ho should think himself out of 
the reach of pursuit or interruption from the Soubah’s forces ; and 
to leave nothing wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavaliy was commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the,MorattoQs for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 
Balagerow himself, for his military talents. His name was Malarjee 
Holcar. ~ 

The French troops* were 6t)0 Europeans in battalion, 5000 well- 
disciplined Sepoys, a well-appointed train of field artillery, two troops 
of Hussars, one of dragoons, and one of grenadiers ; in all 200 Euro- 
pean riders. This force, with the Mqrattoe cavalry, were more than 
able to cope with the whole army of Salabad-jing. After eight days • 
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1756 march without any appearance of opposition, Mr. Bussy dismissed the 
Morattoes, making greatful acknowledgments, and some presents to 
Holcar and Balagerow. But he was mistaken in his security ; for 
Shanavaze Khan receiving by his spies and, scouts very expeditious 
information of the departure of tfye Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horsb and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pursuit of the French troops. Orders had also been previously 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring countries to obstruct their 
progress ; but none of these . ventured the risque, until they came to 
the districts of a Polygar, named Maladirao, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna, about 90 miles to the south-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed them, harrassed the line of march for some 
hours, and killed some men, amongst whom an officer of reputation 
named La Martiniere. Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay ; and just as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swell, and the van of Jaffer Ally Khan’s army appeared on the other 
bank ; wheno they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur- 
ther molestation. What remained of the march to Masulipatnam, 
even in the shortest road, was more than 200 miles ; and through a 
very embarrassed and inhospitable country. Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of service, provisions failed, money was 
still more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Bussy knowing that these distresses could no where 
be so well redressed, as by means of the connexions which he main- 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and arrived there 
on the 14th of* June. 

The city of Hyderabad is situated 60 miles north from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs near the nosth- 
. efflf port of the walls, from which it is separated by a strand, which it 
sometimes overflows in the rains. The city extends along the course 
■ of the river only one mile, but recedes from it three. There is a stone 
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bridge, but not of arches, 300 yards in length over the river. The 1755 
garrison at this time was but slender, for most of the established troops 
of the government had inarched with Salabad-jing. 

The French troops enpamped about a mile to the westward of the 
city, and their appearance terrified jjhe inhabitants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr. Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
were not treated as enemies, quiet was restored, and the common in- 
-'terqpurses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bussy money on his own credit, with 
which he discharged the pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied with this equity, demanded an advance for the time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of them together 
deserted. Some bullocks which had been sent to bring grain.from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and takep by the 
troops of the district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 
agent named Romi Khan, whom he usually employed in such mes- 
sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
the bullocks that had been taken, or make restitution of a* equal num- 
ber. The governor, by name Ibrah # im-ally, was nephew to* Jaffer-ally 
„ Khan, and married to one of his daugthers ; and partaking of his un- 
cle's animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the message with indignation, and 
the messenger with contempt, who retorted with insolence ; this pro- 
duced abuse, which Romi Khan revenged on the spot, by stubbing 
Ibrahim-ally to the heart with his poignard, and was himself immedi- 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any averqjon to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the peo- 
ple of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if they do not ■ 
rejoice, at least they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulers ; un- 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed veneration to the descendants of their ancient princSS 

Although no diligence had been omitted, the French army were 
not«ready to proceed from Hyderabad before the Morattoe cavalry of 
Salabad-jing’s army came up : they were 12,000 under several chfofe 
independant of Balagerow, who held fiefs under the Mogul govern- 
ment in the Decan, on condition of military sendee. This cavalry ap- • 

• pcared 
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175C peared on the 26th of June, and encamped about six miles from the 
French army. The next day their generals summoned Mr. Bussy, in 
the name of Salabad-jing, to surrender all his artillery, excepting the 
six field pieces which had brought from Pondicherry, and "to relin- 
quish tlie attributes of/his Moprish dignities, promising on these con- 
ditifcns to let him proceed quietly to Masulipatnam. Mr. Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and 
that he held his dignities from the Emperor, not from Salabad-jing." 
Messages of negociation nevertheless continued. 

On the 30th of June the lieutenant of Hussars went forth with 
Half the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with- 
out suspecting the danger into covered and unequal ground, where 
they were suddenly surrounded by a much superior number of Morat- 
toes, issuing from the other side of a hill, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussars, as is the custom of these troops in 
such emergencies, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him- 
self as he best could : the rest of the trpop in the camp seeing the 
danger of thpir cpmrades, mounted and galloped to their assistance, not 
in a compact body, to which the* others might rally, but all singling 
out different antagonist, ts ; in which irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves fire equal to any horsemen in the world. The* 
troop of French dragoohs seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to cover their retreat, but in regular order ; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipline quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and two Hussars, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others : they 
likewise took six* horses ; and sent away seven caps or hats which they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their-chiefs, elated by this success, proposed such extravagant terms, 
that Mr. Bussy, knowing they would become more arrogant the more 
SQllicitude he shewed for peace, broke off the negociation abruptly, 
and ^consulted his officers on the future operations of the war. 

c> 

He represented to them, that “ defective as their force was ity ca- 
it would scarcely be possible for the infantry and artillery alone 
“ to protect the long train of carriages required for the sick, baggage, 
t “ stores, provisions, and ammunition, through a march of 200 miles 

u to 
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“ to Masulipatnam, from the incessant attacks of the Morattoes, as 1756 
“ well as Salabad-jing’s cavalry, which were approaching : and if 
“ they should gain their way^to this place, other evils would be the 
“ consequence of their success ; since the enemy accompanying their 
'• progress would carry the ravages *of' war into the ceded provinces ; 

“ and by ruining the revenues, would cut off the only resource which 
remained for the maintenance of the army.” He therefore pro- 
posed that “ they should stand their ground where they were ; that 
" altho’ the city itself was too extensive and too weak to be defended 
“ by their force, there was a post at hand capable of containing the 
“ army and all its equipments ; in which they should defend them- 
“ selves to extremity, in expectation of the reinforcements . he had 
“ requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
“ disposition of Salabad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
“ tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
“ probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
“ such a dis tan ce as Masulipatnam : at all events they could at last 
“ retreat.” • • 

All the officers concurred in opinion with their general.. The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from business, built 
* by the kings of Golcondab, when mighty. It* is called the garden of 
Charmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 5&0 yards : it is situated 
on the strand of the river Moussi, and in the north-west angle of the 
city : in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined *to the 
bottom with steps of stone : at some distance, are four great build- 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated froth each other, and 
all together capable of lodging a multitude. Early in the morning 
of the 5th of July, the day after the council, the French army began 
to move from their camp ; at the same time the advanced guards, 
established towards the enemy’s camp/ remained in their posts ; for 
the Morattoes were in the field ; who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of t&e line, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; but still 
hovered around. Mr. Bussy therefore waited in the plain until the 
evening, when the whole army entered the garden without inter- 
ruption. • 
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1756 About this time the agent sent by Salabad-jing from Sanore arrived 
' at Madrass : the letters announcing the purport of his embassy were 
received some days before ; but the full^extent of Salabad-jing’s pro- 
posals remained to be explained by the agent in person. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation he 
brought ; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to be carried on from Bombay, they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern parts of the Decan ; on which, nevertheless, the very 
existence of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de- 
pend. They therefore with great alacrity assured Salabad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment of 300 Europeans and 1 500 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters from Ben- 
gal, informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company’s estate in the East Indies ; to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required nothing less than the exertion of the utmost 
force that cojfld bo spared from the coast of Coromandel. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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***TN Page 252, instead of the Paragraph beginning with the words 
“In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited” — and ending 
“ an embassador from the great Mogul” — Read as follows. 

In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited another ceremony 3752 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, v — y— 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurengabad during the 
rest of this year settling his government, without the interruption of 
any military operations. But in the spring of the # nex|j year 1752, 
Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan* from Delhi, 
invaded his dominions with 40,000 horse, whiqjh separating in various 
• detachments, committed all kind of ravage and devastation. The 
river Gunga flowing about 35 miles to the westward of Aurengabad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
ship and of Balagerow, whose capital, Poni, is by the usual road 
about 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de- 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub- 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bussy, who instead of 
opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the territories of the 
Soubahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, and ad- 
vanced within 30 miles of Poni. This soon recalled the Morattogg, 
who burnt all their own villages in front and on either hand of his 
progress ; and even dwtroyed their granaries in Poni itself. At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cut off the 
Soubah’s convoys of provisions, all of which came from behind, and" 
from far. They likewise several times insulted the Soubah’s encamp- 
ments, but in these skirmishes were always repulsed with loss by the 

. K k k 2 French 
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1752 French musketry and artillery. Nevertheless the Soubahs army was 
almost famished : and the countries of both having suffered equally 
4 by this wasteful war, Balagerow consented to a cessation of hostilities 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
beginning of July ; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Auren- 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Qolcondah ; and in 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due fronu 
several refractory Zemindars ; but the Rajah of Neirmel, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, and opposed the army of Salabad-jing, with all their 
forces, which were very numerous, but irregular : a general battle en- 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no farther opposition during the rest of 
his progress to Golcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb's fortunes at Tritchi- 
nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme- 
diate services gave him over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
commission, Appointing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing that Chunda-saheb was at that time alive ; this, with several 
other pompous patents; was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambassador from the ' 
Great Mogul. 


INDEX. 
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A bdalla Khan, with his brother 
Ilossan Ally, all powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720. make 5 and depose 4 Empe- 
rors of Indostan. in 1720. Hossan is 

assassinated, and Abdalla dies wounded in 
battle, 19, 20, 21. 

ABDALLI, the name of a tribe of Affghans, 
annexed likewise to the name of Ahmed the 
king of Candahar, who was of that tribe, 122. 
Mai.lt, 422. See Abdull Rahim. 
Abdull Rahim, a brother to Mahomedally. 

1761, marches with Lieut. Innis to 

Tinivelly, 169, 170, and against Madura, 

170. 1766, is defeated with Abdull 

Mally, and escapes with him from Che- 
velpetorc, 422. 

Abdujl£ Wahab Khan, brother to Maho- 
medally. 1761, February , marches with 

cap. Cope against Madura, 170, 171. April, 
joins cap. Qrngen, with the Nabob's troops 
• from Tritchinopoly, 172. behaves with re- 
solution at the fight of Volcondah, 174. 

1762, June, sent by the Nabob to Arcot to 
govern the countries north of the Paliar, 248. 

1763, April, his indolent character and 

profuse administration, 287. his troops rout- 
ed by those of Velore, 288.— —1754, pro- 
mises to furnish money to Maphuze Khan 
proceeding to Tritchinopoly, 346. fails to 
supply it, 362. makes a treaty with Morti- 

zally in* May, 372. 1766, has dissipated 

the revenues collected in the Arcot pro- 
vince, 397. 

Abyssinian Slaves, help to murder Subderally at 
Velore, in October 1742, p, 48. 

ACBAR, Emperor of Indostan, reigns 60 
years, from 1666 to 1606, p, 17 & 18. m, 26. 
30 . 

Achaveram, Atchaveram , % Pagoda 5 m, s. w. 

of Devi Cotah. 1749, September, taken, 

attacked by the Tangerines, 117. defended by 
cap. Cope, 117, 118. m, 38 6. 

Achin, Atohin, m, 60. 72. 84. 107. 

Adams, commander of the Harwich ship of 
. war, killed October 1748, p, 104. 

Adleechon, Col. of the 19 th regiment 


1764, September , arrives with liis regiment 
on the C. of Coromandel, 371. and super- 
sedes Major Lawrence in the general com- 
mand, 371, 372. 

Adoni, 249, 

AFFGHANS, their origin, 7. easily and early 
converted to Mahomedaftism, 24. have of 
late years figured in the revolutions of Delhi, 

24. opposed by the Morattocs, 40. In 

1748, they invade the northern territories 
of the empire from Candahar, under the 
. command of their new king Ahmed the Ab- 
dalli p, 122. 

AFRICA, Coffirce slaves purchased on the eastern 
coast, 81. m , 93. A ship lost on an island 800 
miles e. of the Capg of Good Hope, within 
sight of the continent, 406. 

AHMED, the ABDALJJ, Treasurer to Nadir 
Schah, on whose death in June 1747, he 
corned away from Persia to Candahar, and 
immediately gets possession of the provinces of 
Indofiftan ceded to the Persians by Mahomed 
Schah in 1739. In 1748 he invades the ad- 
joining provinces of Indostan with an army of 
Affagnans, 122. 

AHMED SCHAH, HAMED SCHAII, eldest 

son of Mahomed Schah 1748, marches 

against Ahmed the Abdalli, returns to Delhi 
on his father's death, and is proclaimed Em- 
peror in April, 122. 1762, appoints the 

young Scheabeddin captain general, 336. m, 
340. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 36. 130. 

ALAEDDIN, succeeds Mahomed N asseredin , 
and possesses the throne of Delhi until 1317, 
p , 12 . — 

ALKORAN, KORAN, when UFoilght into 
India, 0. to, 26. 38. 52. 160. 

Alega, a river on the c. of Malabar, and the 
northern boundary of the country of CAnara, 
121 . 

Alluk Khan, formerly in thft. service of 
Chundasaheb, enters into that or Tanjore, 
169.— 1761, gets possession of Madura, 
and maintains it for Chundasaheb, 169. 
March, defends it 'against capt. Cope*and 
» * Abdul- 
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Abdullwahab Khan, 170, 171 . 1752, joins 

Chundasheb before Tritchinopoly, 208. is 
killed, 216. m, 384. he left Mianah, Mou- 
demiali, and Nabi Oaun Catteck, in the 
government of the Madura, and Tinivelly 
countries, 399. 

Ally Doast Kiian, the posthumous and only 
surviving son of Subderally Khan, in 1752, 
?, 266. r f 

Amboor , a fort 50 in, w. of Arcot, 30 s. of Da- 
malcherry, 127. Battle fought there July 23rd 
1749, in which Anwarodean Khan is kjlleck 
127, 128, 129. m, 130. 132. 136. 346. 

Amedadad, city, 53. 1 • ' 

AMERICAN, G. 

Amoor . See Amboor. 

Amour . See Amboor . 

An aw An, father of Anwarodean Khan, his life, 
52. 

Anoria, Conaoee, his rise, and establishment, 

407, 408. 

Anoria. This na'ine was retained by the suc- 
cessors of Conagep, 408. their fleet described, 

408, 409, 410. the- attacks they repulse, and 

their successes from 1722 to 1754. attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay fleet in conjunction 
with the Morattoes, successes of Commodore 
James, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414. -1750, 

February , attacked by Admiral Watson ami 
the Morattoes; Gheria taken, and the whole 
power of Angria annil^lated. 415, 416, 417, 
418. p 

ANWARODEAN KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at Delhi, 52. at Ainedabad, 53. at Snrat. 53. 
Nabob of Elore and Rajamundrum, trflm 1725, 

to 1741, 53. In 1743 at Golcondnh, 53 &: 

65. 1744, arrives at Arcot. In f /nnc is 

present at the assassination of Seid Mahomed 
Khan, 56, 57, 58. suspected of partaking i u 
it, 59. is appointed Nabob of the Carnatic 
60. avaritious, 1 ' 64. insists that the English 
squadronshallnotattack theFronch settlements 
in the Carnatic, 61. 1746, September, for- 

bids Dupleix to attack Madrass, 68. who pro- 
mises to give him the town when taken, 68. 
which not fulfilling, Anwarodean Khan sends 
his army with his son Maphuze Khan in 

October to attack it, 73. 1748, September , 

promises 2000 horse to assist the English army 
m the siege of Pondicherry, but sends only 

300, p , 99. 1749. hated by the relations 

of the forSffer family of Nabobs, who prefer 
Chundasaheb, 118, 119. m, 125. had watched 
Chundasaheb during his confinement at Sut- 
* tar all, 126. prepares, and marches to oppose 
him and Murzafajing, and encamps at Amboor , 
126, 127. Jpht 23d, is killed at the battle of 
Amboor , 127, 128. Maphuze Khan his el- 

dest son, 128. m, 129. Mahomedally his second 
son, 132. m, 133. tributes paid to Anwaro- 
dean by Tanjore, 134. m, 144. his treasures 
3 


and accounts menticyied, 162. Cobelong 
built by his order, 262. m , 362. 

AroLLo, hospital Bhip of Mr. Boscawen's squa- 
dron, lost with all her crew in a storm, April 
13th, 1749. p, 109. 

ARABIA, ARABIANS, adventurers from 
Arabia encoulaged to seek their fortunes in 
India, and seduced to remain their, 24. m, 45. 

1 93. a colony of Arabians erroneously sup- 

posed to have founded Masulipatnam, and to 
have given a race of kings to Delhi, 147. w, 
407. 

‘ARACAN, confines to the s. is. on Bengal and * 
lndostan, 2. 

ARAMSCHAH, son of Cothbeddin Ibek, suc- 

’ ceeds his father in 1219 in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed by his father’s slave Iletmisehe 
Schamscddin, 11. 

Arandnnyhi, a fort in the country of the lesser 
Moravar, taken by Monacgee with the assist- 
ance of Tondiman in 1749. and the cause of 
a quarrel between Tondiman and Tanjore in 
1755. p , 402. 

ARCOT, PROVINCE OF, means always the 
same as the CARNATIC unless when the an- 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc- 
curs under the name of Carnatic, meaning the 
present, is put under this head of the Province 

of Arcot. Extent of the present Carnatic, 

37. 1740.1 invaded by the Marattoes, 

41, who retire, and return, 43, 44, Ve- 
lore, has the strongest citadel 45.- -1743, 

Nizamalmuluck conies' to settle the pro- 
vince, 51. 1744, Introduction of An- 

warodean Khan into the province, 52, who 
in 1745 prohibits the Eng. squadron from 
hostilities by land against the French in the 

territories of Arcot, 61. 1749. Chun- 

dasaheb schemes to attack the prov. with Mur- 
zafajing, 125. which is struck with consterna- 
tion by their invasion, 118. they approach 
the western confines, 126. Amboor, a pass 
leading into the Carnatic, 126. the K. of Tan- 
jore and Mahomedally exhort Nazirjing to 
conic into the Carnatic, 135. the conquest 
of which renders Murzafajing formidable 
to him, 136. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 
138. Gingee the strongest fortress, 151. 
the Soubah of the southern provinces, how 

much respected in this, 162. the Cole- 

roon and Caveri the two largest rivers, 

177. 1751, July, Mahomedally with 

the army retreat out of the Carnatic, in 
which he no longer possesses a single dis- 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the cast 
by the southern part of the Carnatic, 802. 
Morattoes assist Clive in the Arcot province, 
204. 1752, acquisitions by Clive's cam- 
paigns in the Carnatic, 213. Jttly, the 

Mysorean agrees to assist Mahomedally in re- . 
ducing the prov. of Arcot, 246. chiefs in the 

Carnatic 
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Carnltic disapprove Hajasaheb, 274, 275. 
1753, petty Commanders commit de- 
predations, 287. the Duan of the Decan a- 
grecs not to interfere in affairs of this pro- 
vince, 334. grain ^imported into the Car- 
natic from Chicacole, 335. Duplcix made 
the wtr in the Carnatic subservient to his views 
in the northern provinces, 33G, and meant to 
leave a very small portion of this Frov. to Cher 

English, 339. 1754, December , tranquility 

Vestored to the Carnatic, 373. territories and 
revenues acquired by the English and French 

during the war, 376. 1755, no hostilities 

between the Eng. and Fr. in the Carnatic* 
during this year, 403. the districts of Bangui* 
Yatcham, Damcrld Venkitapah andBomrauze, 
a barrier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
March, the Eng. cannot spore Europeans out 
of the Carnatic, 42], and engage in no mili- 
tary operations in it after February , 425. the 
Fr. had never supplied any money to the Sou- 
bah of the Decun from the province, 427. 
and had gained little by their titular acquisi- 
tion of it, 428. 

AllCOT , Province of, m, p, 1&3. 183. 205. 
208. 215. 265. 320. Sec VARNA TIC . 

A RCOT, NABOBSHIP of, NABOBS of in 
general, extent of their jurisdiction, 37. levied 
the Mogul's tribute from., the kingdoms of My- 
sore and Tritchinopoly, 38. neglected to pay 
the Morattocs their fine, 41. Velore, the great- 
est fief under Arcot, 46, and its dependancc 
of the greatest importance, 420. St. Thorne 
in 1749 had for many years belonged to the 
Nabobs of Arcot, 131. the Nabobship one of 
the six divisions of the Decan, 168. Palom- 

• cotah, although in the Carnatic, docs not de- 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot: why, 326. a 
fine paid to the Nabobs by the Eng. for Msi- 
drass, 338. Madura and Tinivelly necessary to 
the power of Arcot, 395. 

ARCOT ; NABOBSHIP of, mentioned/*, 37, 38. 
42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 

ARCOT , NABOBS of, mentioned/?, 129. 337. 

ARCOT ; NABOB of, or NABOB OF THE 
CARNATIC. These terms, as equivalent, are 
employeS indiscriminately ; and are sometimes 
used relatively to individuals, who pretended, 
but had no right to the title ; at other times to 

individuals who had. To 

Anwarodean Khan, p, 52. 60. 
Chunda8aheb, /?, 129. 136. 144. 168. 

Coja Abdulla,/?, 51. 

Doabt Ally, /?, 38. # 

Dufleix, p % 252, 436. * 

Mahomedally, />, 132. 

Mortizally, p , 47. 49. 275. 278. * 

Hajasaheb, p 9 252, 253. 275. 

Sadatullah, p 9 37. 

Seid Mahomed, p 9 50. 54. 118. 


Si- BDEH.YLLT, /?, 43. 

See these heads. 

ARCOT 9 City, m 9 39. 42. 1742, Novem- 

ber, Mortizally makes his entry into Arcot, 

49, and quits it, 60. 1744, April, An- 

warodcan IChan arrives there, 52. distant 12 

m, from Velore, 58. m, 68. m, 76. 1747, 

little known to Europeans, 127. 1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Amboor, 130, 
1750, Ajfril, Nazirjing returns with his 

* army from Valdore to Arcot, 146. 1750, 

. jt My* Mahomedally marches from hence with 
.Van anny, 148. m, 149. returns beaten, Nazir- 

*'■ jing remains indolent there, 151. m, 152. 

’ > 1751, February , Chundasahcb marches from 
. Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. and from hence 

in April against 'Tritchinopoly, 171. m, 172. 
had augmented his army there, 173. Clivo 
marches to Arcot, 183. Various events whilst 
(.-live maintained tho fort, /?, 184 to p 9 196. 
Ami, 20 m. s. of Arcot, 197. m, 199, 206. 

1752, February, Clfve marches from 

Covrcpauk to Arcot, 212 # Abdulwahab Khan 
Hent thither from Valmndah , 248. m, 266. 

1753, March , Morattocs plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, Mortizally promises 
Duplcix to attack the districts of Arcot, 278. 
April , his troops take the field with success, 
and threaten the city, 288. inroads made by 
sundry chiefs into the neighbouring districts, 
319. m, 329. — -1754, Maphuze Khan 
marches from Arcet to join Mahomedally, 
305. Morarirow's country 100 miles n. e. of 
Arcot* 363.-- — 1755," April, Mahomedally, 
requited by the presidency of Madras* to 
come and settle at Arcot, 397. August the 19th 
arrive* there, 398. the districts of Borne- 
rauzR'to the n. ». within 30 m, of Arcot, 
417. vicinity of Velore very inconvenient, 

417. m, 419. 1756, February , Kilpatrick 

returns with the army froift Velore to Arcot, 
420. 

ARCOT, Fort of, 1744, June, a wedding 

celebrated there, at which Seid Mahomed is 

ussassinated, *$5, 56. 1761, abandoned by 

the garrison to Clive, 183. who maintains and 
defends it against the French and Hajasaheb, 
183 to 196. November 15, Clive takes the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196. December , he sends part of his troops 
thither, 200. bravery of the English Sepoys 
who had served with the Fr. at use siege,' 234. 

1752, February , Clive receives troops from 

the fort, 209. the fort repulses Hqjasaheb’s at- 
tempt to surprize it, 210. December , the Fr. 
prisoners conspiring to betray it, are re- 
moved, 275. 1753, Septevwasr*,* J500 Se- 

poys sent from hence to the relief of Trino- 
nalee, 316. Mahomed Comaul served at the 
~ siege with Hajasaheb, 317. The siege, m. 
345. • 

• Ariancopang, 
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Ariancopang , a fort built by the French, about 
2 m, s. w. of Pondicherry, and 1 $ from the 
sea, 80. In December 1746, the station of the 
Fr. troops in their attempts against Fort St. 

David and Ouddalore, 81 & 83. 1748, 

August, attacked by the Eng. army unskilfully, 
and abandoned by the garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
blown up by the Eng. in October , 104. Time, 
men, and officers lost in the unnecessary re- 
duction of this place, 106. ° 

Aiuelork, Polygar of, his woods begin 
about 60 m, n. e. of Tritchinopoly, and ex- 
tend northward to the Valaru, 396. 1755, 4 

July, summoned by the Fr. army, acknow- 
ledges Mahomedally, and is protected by the 
Eng. 396, 397. m, 403. . * 

Armenian merchants, in 1746 had many good 
houses in one of the divisions of Madrass, 65. 
which the Fr. destroyed whilst in possession of 
the town, 130. 

ARMY, ARMIES, for the vastness of the ar- 
mies of Indostan, See those of Azem Schah 
and Mahomed Mapzm, 18,19. Of Maho- 

med Schah, 22. — *-Of Nizamalmuluck, 60. 

Of Nazirjing, 138 & 153. Of 

Ghaziodin Khan, 273. Sec Camp. See 

English. See French. 

Arni, a strong fort with a town 20 m. s. of 

Arcot. 1751, November, Clive defeats 

Rajasaheb near Arni, 198. Whose baggage 
the governor surrenders, 199.- —1766, 
February , the Fr. armyt advances from Pondi- 
cherry to Ami, 427. 

AS/A, m,p, 1. Turme6hirin Khan ong of the 
great Emperors of Asia, 11. « 

ASSAM, borders on the east to Indostan, 2. 

Astruc. 1763, May 10, commands the 

Fr. army when attacked by Major Lawrence 
in the Island of Seringham, 284. June 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 290, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by Mr. Brenier, 297. com- 
mands again in September 307, 308, 309. is 
again, and intirely, defeated by Major Law- 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 
September 21st, and taken prisoner, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 313. was of undoubted bravery, 313. 

Atchaveram. See Achaveram . 

Atchempettah, a town in the woods belonging to 

the colleries 12 miles w. of Tanjore. 

1754, July 22d , the Eng. army encamp there, 
366. are Again there August the 16th, p , 368. 

Atciiin. See Aohin. 

AttOcx, river and city, Nadir Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the countries of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23. 

Auhengabai^,, m, j53. m , 162. 1751, April , 

. .Salabadjing proceeds thither from Gcdtwmdah, 
250. practices of Shanavaze Khan there before 
his arrival, 26 1 . arrives there June the 1 0th, 252. 
Importance and populousness of tfce city, 252. 


1752, Salabadjing marches from thence 

towards Poni, 435. In* October ; Ghaziodin 
Khan arrives with his army, and is poisoned 
there, 273, 274. Baiagerow exchanges districts 
near Aurengabadfor others nearBrampore,328. 

Nagpore, 350 m. n. w. m, 329. 1753, 

June, Salabadjiiig proceeds again to Auren- 
gabad, 331. Bussy goes after him, 332. Dol- 
v tabad 8 miles from Aurengabod, 333. Bussy 
arrives here Novem . the 23d, and is reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 335. remains there 
the rest of the year, m, 376. It lies 150 miles 
w. of Bombay, 405. m , 426. 436. 
AUltENGZEBE, Great Mogul, son of Schah 
Gchan, whom he deposes in 1666 ; his rebel- 
lion well written by Bernier ; his abilities, con- 
quests, revenues, 18, dieB in 1707, p. 18. 
Weakness of his successors, 20. m, 22. Bernier’s 
history of him quoted, 26. The Mogul empire 
declines after his death, 36. A vast cannon 
said to be sent by him to Arcot, 191. 

Autceil. See D’autueil. 

A YDERABAD. See HYDERABAD. 

AZEM SCHAH, son of Aurengazebe, disputes 
the empire with his brother Mahomed Mauzm, 
18 His army 300,000 fighting men, half ca- 
valry, he is defeated and killed in the battle, 
19. 

B. 

B ABR, Sultan, first, and founder of the 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, his de- 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
ries, dies in 1530, p, 17- 

BAH ADR SCHAH, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebe, took that name on his accession,' 
being before called Mahomed Mauzm. Wins 
the throne from his brother Azem Schah. He 
reigned about 6 years, 19. Uncertainty of the 
exact terms of his reign, 19 and 20. 

Bahoor , a village between Fort St. David and 

Pondicherry. 1752, August, motions of the 

armies near this place, 255, 256. Battle in 
which the Fr. are intirely routed by Major 
Lawrence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 
267. 

BAJAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 15. 
BALAGAT, Mountains of, the river Gheria 
descends from them, 415. * 

Balasore Road. 1745. French ships taken 

there, 61. 

BALAGEROW, BALAZEROW, General of 
the Sahrfh Rajah, or king of the Morattoe na- 
tion. 1751, M&ch employed by Ghazio- 

din Khan, opposes Salabadjing in his march 
from the Knstna to Golcondah, but m&kes 

peace with him for money, 250. m, 262. 

1752, In the spring renews the war in the 
country between Poni and Aurengabod, and 
again makes peace for money, 435, 436. In 

October 
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’ October invades the territories of Qolcondah in 
conjunction with Ragogee Bonsola, and they 
make, peace with Salabadjmg at Beder, 273. 
with whom Balagerow exchanges districts near 
Anrengabad for others near Brampore, 328. 

is feared by Bagogee Bonsola, 329. m, 347. 

1764, fnvades and levies a contribution in My- 
sore, 388. 1766, invadeB Mysore again, 

but is prevented from attacking Seringapajam, 
by the arrivol'of Salabadjing and Mr. Bussy, 

*04, 406., 1766, joins Salabodiing and 

Bussy in the attack of Savanore ana Morari- 
row, 427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 

* Bussy, 428. to whom he makes offers, 429. 

* and detaches Molargee Holcar to protect his 
retreat, 429, 430. Chiefs independent of him 
serving in the army of Salabadjing, 431. 

BALAZEROW. See BALAGEROW. 
Balafah, brother-in-law to Morarirow, gal- 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Bock, 
June 26th, 1763, p, a 292. 

Bancapore, fort, near Savanore, which from 
hence is called Savanore Bancapore, 426. 
Bancoote , on the Malabar Coast, the northern 
boundary of Angria’s territory, 408. m, 410. 
1766, April 8th, surrenders to Commo- 
dore James — Is now possessed by the English 
who call it Fort Victoria, and it supplies beeves 
to Bombay, 413. 

B^ng, an intoxicating plant, used by the assailants 
at the storm of Arcot, 194. 

Banoar Yatcham Naioue, a considerable 

Polygar, 60 miles n. w. of Madrass^ 

1756, Compounds his tributes with Mahoroed- 
ally, 417. 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a squadron into 

* the E. Indies in 1744, they take Fr. ships in 
the streights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia. 1746, July, arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, p, 60. prohibited by Anwarodean 
from attacking the Fr. settlements, separates 

the squadron into various cruizes. 1746. 

they reunite on the coast in January. 2 ships 
arrive, and 2 return to Europe, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in April, p, 62. 

Basinrow, nephew of Morarirow, who sendB 
him to fne assistance of Clive besiegedin Arcot 
November 1761, p, 196. The Fr. beat up his 
camp, 196. marches with Clive and fights at 
(he battle of Ami, 197, 198. quits Clive, 199. 
arrives with his Morattoea at TritcMaopoly in 

December, 206, 206 1768, April, hilled, 

charging the Eng. line near Trivadi, 279. 
BATTALION. See under BIjolish and 
French, the various terms relative to their 
European Soldiery. . 

BfUnir, taken by Tamerlane, 13. 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet's squadron there 
1746, p, 60. m , 98. 

Bausset, one of the Fr. deputies at the con- 

* ference at Sadrass, 337. 
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Beder, a strong fortress, 60 m. w. w. of Gol- 
condah, Salabadiiug makes peace there with 

the Morattoea in 1762, p , 273, 274. 

situated 60 m. x. of Calberga, 328. 

Bed hour, Rajah of. The country lies near 
the eastern confines of Canara; he is in- 
tirely defeated by Chitterdourg in 1749, p, 121. 

BEHARAM SCHAH, deposes nis sister Radia 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

Beitul Fakih , in Arabia. The CofFee-tree trans- 
planted from thence to the Isle of Bourbon, 93. 

• BENGAL , Kingdom, Province, Government, 
Country ; the name is likewise used to denote 
the Fr. or Eng. or other European Settlements 
in the province?. Homaion before his flight 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. Settle- 
ment in Beng. depend on Calcutta, 33, m, 34. 

• 1745 , Snips belonging to the Fr. in the 

rov. taken, 61. 1746. one of Delabour- 

on nais’ Ships bears away to Beng. 63. The 
Eng. Squadron sail to Bepg. in August, 66. m, 
86. Adm. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, JIB. The Nabobs extort 
money from all the European settlements in 

the Prov. 120. 1762. February, 100 

Europeans sent by the Eng. from Bengal to 
Madrass, 209. llagogee Bonsola and Balagerow 
invaded Bengal in 1744, p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent from Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel, 279. 1766, July, 

Advices received At Madrass of the violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle- 
ments in Bengal, 434f 

BENGAL BA Y of. The hurricanes on the C. 
of Coromandel generally blow quite across the 
Bay* 70. 

Berar, Province, very extensive In 

1730, Bagogee Bonsola established theMorat- 
toe dominion in Beror, 273. Nagpore is the 
capital, 328. # 

Berka’toolah, 1763, August, defends Tri- 
nomalee gallantly, 306. and obliges the ene- 
my to raise the siege in September , 317. 

Bernier, his history of the rebellion of Aureng- 
zebe, 18. quoted, 26. 

Bimlapatnam , Dutch factory in Chicacole, burnt 
and plundered by the Morattoes in 1764, p, 
374. 

Bibnaoar, city, in Viziapore, situated 30 
m. s. e. of Sanore Bancapore, 426. 

Black Town. In 1746, one of tike divisions of 
Madrass, 65. The walls weak and low, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it demolished by the 
French, 130. * 

Bokerally, nephew of Sadatulla, who gives 
him the government of Velore. He is father 
of Mortizally, 1710 to 1732, 38. 

BOMBAY, Island, and Presidency of the Eng. 
settlements on the weBtem-side of India and m 
Persia, 13. The country of the Morattcgs be- 
Tj 1 1 tween 
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tween Bombay and ( iolcondali, 40. 1747 

Juno, sends a reinforcement to Fort St. David, 
87. — 1748, an Fast India sliip taken in 

. sight of Bombay, 89. 1734, sends a rein- 

forcement to Madrass, 3G2 the English squa- 
dron goes thither, 375. 1755, January , 

returns from thenee to Coromandel, 379 ar- 
rives again at Bombay in November, 405. Ex- 
pedition projected from Bombay against the 
French with Salabadjing, 40o, 400. Clive 
arrives there with the troops in October, 406, 
w, 407. is supplied with beeves from Banooote, 
413. In March, the Presidency attacked An- 
gria in conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414. and in the beginning of 1756, with 
Mr. Watson’s squadron and «tlic Morattoes, 
414 to 417. the squadron sails from Bom- 
bay to Madrass April 28th,;?, 417. *», 434. 

BOMBAY Fleet, described, 409, 410. * One of 
the three mast grabs taken by Angria, 410. 

Bomrauzk, a considerable Poly gar to the uorth- 
west of Madrass, jvhose woods extend within 
30 m. of Arcot, compounds his tributes with 
Mahoinedally, JaniAiry 1746, p, 417. 

Bonagherry, afortneur'Chilambarum, taken and 
abandoned by the Morattoes, April 17-33. p, 
280. 

BONSOLA. Sec II AO OGEE. 

HOSCAWKN, Admiral, 1747, November, sails 

from England with a great armament, 91 

1748, which arrive at the Cape of Good Hope 
in March and April, art. joined there by 5 
Dutch ships, andsail May the 8th against Mau- 
ritius, 92. arrives therft June 23d, and does not 
take it, 96, 97. arrive at Fort St. David 
27th, when Boscawen takes the command of 
Griffin’s squadron likewise, 98. the fierce by 
sea and land, 98, 99. the army marches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100,101. August. 30th, open trenches before 
Pondicherry, and raise the siege October the 
6th, 101, 102, 103, 104. errors in the’ siege, 
104,105, 106. the squadron leave the Coast, 
but Mr. Boseawen remains at Fort St., David, 
107. 1749, In January the^ squadron re- 

turns. April 13th, the hospital ship, Pem- 
broke, and Namur lost in the hurricane, 109. 
He takes a lead in the war with Tanjore, 110 
and 118. In August he receives Madras from 
the French, 130. and takes possession of St. 
Thome, 131. sails on the 31st of October from 
Fort St. DfUfid to England, 133. 

Bound-hedge of Pondicherry described, 101. 
has redoubts, 102. 

Bourbon, Isle of. In 1746, under the go- 
vernment of Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 90. dis- 
covered by the Portugueze, who called it Mas- 
carenas**he ft. tefck possession of it in 1675. 
description of the Island, and its colonists, 92, 
93. 


BOUKDONNAIS, De la Boubdonnais, La 
Bovrdonnais. 1746, Governor of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, equips a squadron, and'en- 
eounters the English June the 23d, 62, 63, 64. 
is received with jealousy by Dupleix, 64. his 
subsequent operations until September 3d, when 
he appears before Madrass, 64, 65, 4»6, 67. 
which capitulates September 10th, 68. his capi- 
tulation disavowed by Dupleix, 69. his farther 
' views frustrated by Dupleix’s jealousy, and a 
storm which rose on the 2d of October, p, 6 ft. 
protracts the restoration of Madrass, and signs 
the treaty of ransom October 10th, p, 71. delivers 
Madrass to one of the council of Pondicherry, 
72. leaves 16.30 Europeans at Pondicherry, 
sails for Atchin, and arrives at Mauritius in 
December . lie colonized Mauritius ; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. 
77, 78. disciplined Caffres as soldiers, 81. m, 
84. 87. introduced indigo and cotton into Mau- 
ritius, 94. reasons of Duplcix's opposition to 
him, 120. m , 264. his independent command 
not brooked by Dupleix, 379. 

Bouvet, Governor of Mauritius. 1748, June, 
eludes Mr. Griftin’s squadron, and lands troops 

and treasure at Madrass, 89, 90, 91. 1749, 

Return in January, and again lands troops 
and treasures at Madras, 107. 

B llACHMANS, the ancient, superior in philo- 
sophy and learning to the present Bramins, 3. 
BRAMA, divinity of the Indians, 2. Eswara 
twists off his neck, 3. conjecture on the prohi- 
bition of shedding blood, 29. venerated by the 
Morattoes, 41. The image of Vistchnu, which 
he used to worship, is now at Seringham, 178. 
B llAMINS, in general, their functions, learn- 
ing, creeds, observances, superiority of li- 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & 5. 

BKAMIN, BRAMINS. Individuals, 1749, at 
Achaveram, p, 117. multitude and manner of 
life at Seringham, 178, 179. collections made 

by the Bramins at Tripetti, 317, 318 

1754, One employed by Poniapah to ruin 
Mahomed Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 

353. A Bramin schemes for the Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinopoly, 388. 

Brampore City, Province, the * northern 
part of the Decan, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brampore by Ghaziodean Khan 
April 1752, 250. districts near Brampore Ex- 
changed by Balagerow, 1753, p, 328. 

Brenier. 1753, July succeeds Astruc, and 
sends De Cattons on a scheme to betray Trit- 
chinopolyf 297, 298, 299. August, opposes 
Major Lawrence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by whom he is baffled 
and beat, 300, 301. m, 320. * 

BRITAIN GREAT, the war declared with 
France in 1744, p, 35. King of, 61. Cessa- 
tion of arms, 1748, p, 107. the peace con- 
cluded 
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eluded, 130. the ministry of Great Britain in- 
terfere in the aifairs of Coromandel, 365. 
BRITISH arms have acquired much honour in 
Indostan, 34. 

BRITISH ministry, in 1753 begin to oppose 
Dupleiata schemes, 365. 

BRITISH nation, 293. # 

Bvdahaiikb, brother of Chundasaheb. 1736, 
placed by him in the government of Madurft, 

3$. 1741, Defeated and killed coming to 

relieve his brother besieged in Tritchinopolv, 
44. 

Bulklky, Lieutenant. 1751, December, killed 
**it Conjeveram, 200. 

Bi ry. 1746, December the 8th, marches with 
the Fr. troops against Fort St. David. They 
retreat in confusion, 80, 81, 82. 

BUSSY. 1750, August, takes Uingee, 151, 152. 
December 4th, is second in command at the 
battle against Nazirjing. 155, 157.— -1751, 
January , commands the Fr. troops sent with 
Murzafajing into the Dccan, 163. retrieves the 
battle against the Pitan Nabobs, 163, 164. 
appoints Salabadjing Subah on the death of 
Murzafajing, 165, 106. March loth, takes 
Oanoul, 248, 249. provides for Sadouilin Khan 
the son of Murzafajing, 249. the army op- 
posed by Balagerow, 250, arrive at Golcon- 
dah, April 2d, 250. pay allowed to the French 
troops, 250. June 10th, arrives with Sala- 
badjing at Aurcngabad, 251, 252. 1752, 

his campaign in the Morattoe country towards 
Poni, 435, 436. Defeats the Rajahs in fhe 
march to Golcondah, 436. October , his cam- 
paign against Balagerow and liagogec Bonsola : 
••peace concluded at Beder, 273, 274. obtains 
Condavir for the Fr. company, 328. the war 
renewed by Ragogee, and peace made with him 
at Calberga in November , 328, 329. becomes 
odious to, and is opposed by Seid Laskar Khan 
and others of Salabadjing’ s ministers, 329, 330, 

1763, January , falls ill at Calberga, and 

goes to Masulipatnam, 330. during his absence 
Seid Laskar disgusts the Fr. troops, 330, 331, 
332. returns to Hyderabad July 23. proceeds 
with theril to Aurengabad ; arrives there No- 
vember 23d. His interview with Salabadjing : 
is reconciled to Seid Laskar Khan, and obtains 
thtf provinces of Elore, Mustaphanagar, Ra- 
jamundrum, and Chicacole, 333, 334, 336. 
remains the rest of the year at Aurengabad, 
336, m, 337. 1754, marches with Sala- 

badjing from Aurengabad into Berar against 
Ragogee Bonsola : peaceanade in April. May, 
Bussy comes to Hyderabad, 372, 373. goes to 
Masulipatnam in July, and from thence into 
the ceded provinces, 374. his merit acknow- 
ledged and distinguished by Dupleix, 379. m, 

388 . 1755 , his powers continued by Gode- 

• lieu, 403. returns to Hyderabad, 404. marches 


with Salabadjing into Mysore, to Seringaputam, 
they levy a contribution, and meet Balagerow 
there, 404, 405. return to Hyderabad, 40,7. 
— 1756, marches with Salabadjing against 
Savanore and Morarirow, and makes the peace 
there in May , 426, 427. the rupture with Sa- 
labadjing’ s ministry, from # whose service he 
and all the Fr. troops are dismissed, 427, 428. 
intention to ass^sinate him, 128. respected by 
Balagerow, and escorted by Molargee Holcar 
in his retreat, 428, 429. June the 14th, ar- 
rives at Hyderabad, 430. his agent Romi Khan 
kills the governor, and is killed, 431. followed 
by the Morattoes of Salabadjing, who gain an 
advantage over Jus hussars, 431, 432. resolves 
to make a stand in Charmaul, until roinforced 
483. 

C. 

C ADI, the Mahomedan judge in eases of 
property, 26. * 

Caffre, Caltukes, sening in La Bourdonuais’ 
squadron, 62. some as Soldiers, whom he 
leaves at Pondicherry : they were natives of 
Madagascar and the ’Fust coast of Africa, 81. 
arc slaves in the isles of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius, 93. where they are subject to the small- 
pox and other mortalities, 94. Anwarodean 

Klian killed by a Fr. Caffree, 128. 1750, 

July, a company of t<hem serving in the Eng- 
lish army, 148. ft 61, July, march with 

Gin gen, 171, and behave resolutely at Vol- 
condahf 174. and at Utatoor, 174 and 176. 
posted in the entrenchment at Tritchinopoly, 
201. — -1752, June, the Fr. Caffres taken at 
Seriiifcfiam considered as strict prisoners, 239. 
July, the Eng. Caffres, the first cause of the 

rout at Vieravandi, 255. 1755, June, in 

the rear guard at Natam, 3£2. 1756, 100 

sent with Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivelly countries, 423. 

Calacad, fort in the Tinivelly country, 30 m. x. 

of Cape Comorin. 1752, sold by Moode- 

miah to the K7 of Travancore, 400. 1755, 

April, taken possession of by Maphuze Khan's 
troops, 400, 401. who are beaten there in 
July, 401. and again in September, 402. 
Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
x. w. of Golcondah, and 50 m. w. of Beder. 

1752, November, Salabadjing jpakes peace 

hfere with Balagerow, and Ragogee Bonsola, 

328. but Ragogee renews hostilities, 329. 

1753, January, Bussy falls ill here, 380. , 

Cakmcandan , fort of a Polygar 13 m. N. e. of 
Chevelpetore, taken June 1756, by Mahomed 
Issoof, ^25. ^ 

CALC UTTA, Presidency of the Eng. settlements 
in Bengal, 33. Medway hove down here in 
1747, p, 88. Dupleix threatened to reduce it 
L 1 1 2 # to 
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to a fishing town, 378 bee Bengal in 66. 
87, 88. 209. 279. 434. 

Calliaud, Captain. -1753, September the 
19th, arrives with the reinforcement at Trit- 
ehinopoly, 309. September 21st, serves at the 
battle of the Sugar-loaf Hock, 310. and con- 
tributes much to gain, it, 312. 1754, April, 

examines Poniapha's treachery, 348. May 
12th, sent to bring in a convoy of provisions,* 
which brings on a general action between the 
2 armies, in which Calliaud beats olf the ene- 
my, 354, 355, 356. deputed to the K of Tan- 
jore, 361. 1755, April, commands, in Trit- 

chinopoly, active, prepares to oppose Maissin, 
396, 397. endeavours to reconcile Tanjore and 

Tondiman, 402, 403. 1756, ordered to 

equip Mahomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos- 
tages of Etiaporum and Catabomin'aigue, 423. 

Camels, carry dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in armies, 392. 

Comp, description of a camp in India, 228, 229. 
of the Mysore gamp, 311. 

Campbell, Charlee, Captain. 1753, Septem- 

ber the 19th, defends the water-course before 
Tritchinopoly, 308. September 21st, serves at 
the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 310. 

Can aka, Country on the Malabar Coast, ex- 
tends between the rivers Alega and Cangre- 
cora, Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 

Candahaii, Kan d ah ak. 1738, 1739. 

Nadir Schah invades c Indo^tan from hence, 

23. 1747, AhmcdVthe Abdolli becomes 

King of Candahar, t and from hence in 1748, 
invades Indostcui, 122. ^ 

Candanore, Condanore, Province. 

1750, December 4, the Nabob serves in Na- 
zirjing’s army, 156. 

Cangrecora, River, Southern boundary of Cana- 
ra, 121. 

Canibals, some in India according to Thevenot, 

6 . 

Cannon, a vast piece found at Arcot and em- 
ployed by Clive, 190, 191. 

C a n o v l, K a n o it l, City v Country, under 

the Subah of the Decah, 158. 1752 

March , the City sacked by Mr. Bussy, who 
gives the government of the country to Sa- 
doudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafajing, 
249. Morarirow’s Country adjoins on the n. 
to Canoul, 426. 

Canoul, Nabob of, a Pitan. 1750, ac- 

companied Naziriing into the Carnatic, 142. 

confederates against him, 143. m, 145. 

Decern. 4th, in the battle when Naziijing is 
killed, 156. 1761, February, kills Murza- 


davs iu the passage to Mauritius, 96. an Eng. 
ship wrecked on an island 800 m. e. Tof the 
Cape, 406. 

Carangoly , fort with districts s. of Chinglapett. 

1765, disputed between the Eng. and 

Er. Governments, 403. «’ 

Carical , m. 136/ See Karical. 

CARNATIC, the ancient, much’more extensive 
* than the present, 37. the river Kristna bounded 
it to the n. 146. 

CARNATIC, the present, synonymous to the 
country meant by the Nabobship of Arcot, 
under which head, every material mention ot 
the Carnatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned; 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 45, 46. 48, 49. 51, 62, 
53, 54. 56. 59. 61. 78. 84. 118, 119. 121. 
125, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135, 136, 

137, 138. 142. 144. 151. 163, 154. 161, 162. 

165. 168. 177. 181. 282. 213. 220. 239. 241, 

242, 243. 247. 262. 273, 274, 275. 278. 285. 

287. 304. 316. 326. 329. 335, 336, 337, 338, 

339. 341. 346. 367. 373. 375, 376. 389. 397. 

401. 403. 417. 421. 425. 436. 

Caroor , Carour, the strongest of the frontier towns 
belonging to the Mysoreans towards Tritchi- 
nopoly, from whence it had been besieged by 
Chundasaheb, 202. is 50 m. k. of Tritchino- 
poly, 203. 1751, November , the Mysore 

army assembles there, 203. and in Deccmbw 
marches from thence to Tritchinopoly, 206, 
207. 

CAryamungalum , a village near Trivadi. 1763, 

April, a Fr. party driven out of it, 280. 
CASTS, the tribes of the original natives of, 
Indostan, uncertain how many, have insur- 
mountable distinctions, 4, 5. all acknowledge 
the Bramins, 5. pecularities in food and 
shedding of blood, 6. 

Catabominaigue, Polygar, his country, 50 

m. n. e. from Tinivelly. 1750, April, 

Colonel Heron sends a detachment against 
him, 386. to whom he gives hostages at Shi- 
linaikenpettah, 390. November, he is head of 
the Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Pulitaver, 420. 1760, Marcfi, joins Ma- 

phuze Khan, and fights in company with him, 
422, 423. treats with Calliaud for his hostages, 
423. June , redeems them, 424. 

Cattans, de 1753, July , employed by Du- 

pleix and Brenier to betray Tritchinopoly, is 
detected and employed by Dalton to deceive 
Brenier, 297, 298, 299. August, is hanged, 
304. m, 320. m, 821. 

Catwall, the Mahomedan Court of criminal cases 


fajing, 164. . in Indostan, is cruel and corrupt, 26. 

CAPE COMORIN. See Comorin. CAVALRY, of Indostan in general. For the 

CAPE* OF GOOD HOPE. 1748, March, great numbers employed in one army, See 

April, Boscawen’s fleet there, 92. joined there Army. How hired and enlisted, 49, and 
by 5 Dutch ships, sail May the 8th, 92. are 35 424. 


CAVALRY, 
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CAVALRY, of Abdullwahab. 1751, go 

overAo AJlum Khan at Madura, 170, 171. 
See AbduUwahab. 

of Allum Krf an. See Al. Khan. 

of Balagerow. See Balagerow. 

a of Bazinrow. See Bazinrow. 

of Cjivnjdasahbb — — 1751, July , 

are superior to Mahoxnedally’s. 1762 ft 

May, quits him at Seringham, 231. See 
Chundasaheb. 

of Ghaziodsan Khan. See 

Ohaziodean Khan. 

' of Mahomedally.- -1751, join 
«4he English army, 171, 172.- -1753, July , 

stop and ipsult the Nabob in his palace, 294, 
295, and are permitted to go over to the ene- 
my, 296. See Mahomedauy. 

of Maphvzb Khan. 1754, 

August, refuse to march with him from Fort 

St. David, 367. 1756, he has no con- 

troul over their Jemautdara or Captains 422, 
See Maphuze Khan. 

of Mokakirow, their excellence, 

364. See Morarirow. 

- of the Morattoes in general, de- 
scribed, 40. their manner of fighting, 197, 
198. For the services and expiots of par- 

ticular armies and bands see their Generals 
and Leaders, Balagerow, Balapah, Bazinrow, 
lmiis Khan, Morarirow, Ragogee Bonsola. 

■ of Mysore. See Mysoreans, the 
Regent, Vcrana. 

of Nizam al Muluck. sec 

Nizam. 

■ of Tanjore. See K. of Tanjore, 
••Tanjorines, Monacgee, Gauderow. 

CM UCASUS , barrier of India to the n. 2. Ta- 
merlane enters India through the Caucasus, 
13. it turns the course of the Ganges, 14. 
Tamerlane in his return repasses the Caucasus, 
through the mountains of Sheberto, 15. 
Cavkri, Riyer, rises in the mountains of 
Malabar, within 50 ra. of Mangalore, passes 
through Mysore ; and nearTritchinopoly after 
a course of 400 m. sends off an arm, which is 
the ColerOon, sends many branches through 
Tanjore to the Sea, 177, ro, 178. Tritchino- 
poly stands within a mile of the Caveri, 180, 
ot,*181, m, 182. Chucklypollaxn stands on 
the s. bank, 200. m, 201. Caroor. is on the 
bank of the Caveri, 203. as is Kistnaveram, 
206. m, 214. m, 217. m, 219, m, 220. m, 
222. ro, 226. ro, 229. ro, 231. rof 232. m, 

268. 1752, December, •little water in the 

bed, 270. in which a party of the Eng. troops 
are cut off by the Morattoes, 270, 271* ro, 
282, m, 289. Dalaway’s Choultry stands on 
the s. bank, 299. as does Moots Chellinoor, 

304. 1754, January , 1200 Morattoes are 

%cut off by Monacgee between two arms of the 


Caveri, 341, ro, 343. m, 3 55. the mound at 
Coiladdy prevents its stream from uniting 
again with the Coleroon, 360. m, 364. a wa- 
ter course from the Caveri passes between Eli- 
miserum and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. ro, 

369. 1754, August , the French overflow 

the ground round Mootachcdlinoor, from the 

, Caveri, £70. m, 389. 1755, July, the river 

swelled, 397. • 

Caunoorak, Vizir and favourite of Mahomed 
Schah from 1720 to 1739. he quarrels with 
Nizamalmuluck, who brings in the Persians, 
22 . 

Cayetar , a town 20 m. n. of the town of Tini- 
velly, 424. • 

Ceme , the Portugueze on discovering the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of. Trinconomolee is one of 
its harbours, 63. ro, 88. the Fr. have trans- 
planted some shoots of Cinnamon from Ceylon 
to Mauritius, 94. The Mqravar's Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

Chace, Captain, 1753, Aprig left in the com- 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with suc- 
cess ; but losing a part of his garrison in a sally, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dieB of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 
Charmaul , garden and palace at Hyderabad, in 
which Bussy and his army take post July 1756, 
p , 433. 

Chevelpetore, fort ecoimtynding the districts of 

Nadainundulum. 1756/ February , taken 

by the Pulitaver and Ms allies, 422. April, 
abandoned to Mahomed lssoof, 424. June 
the 10th, Maphuze Khan and Mahomed lssoof 
encamp there, 425. 

CUICA WOLE, Province, of the Decan, 158. 

1753, November , Bussy obtains it" for the 

French Company, 334. it is the largest of the 
4 Northern maritime provinces, 336. The 
Nabob Jafterally, offended at the cession of it 
to the French, brings in an army of Morattoes, 

who ravage the province, 373, 374. 17 55, 

January , stipulation in the conditional treaty 
what settlements the English and French 
should have in the province, 375, and 376. its 
revenues not defined, 376. 

Chieftain, equivalent to Khan, 52. 

Chill amb aram, Chill ambrttm, famous 
Pagoda, 109. m, 112. ro, 137* m, 277. Bana- 

gerry, a fort near it, 280. m, 28*. 1753, 

April, the Eng. Seijeant quits the Pagoda sus- 
pecting the governor of treachery, 287. the 
French take possession of it, 287. April, and* 
May, Morarirow before it, 288. m, 305. Au- 
gust, the Morattoes and Fr. rendezvous there, 

306. 1754, an Eng. party iSSin Dvri Co- 

tah make an incursion into its districts, 358. 
Palsm Cotah near it, 359. 

Chimundelum, plain, 4 m. w. of Fort St. David. 
. * 1746, 
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1746, December 10th, Anwarodean Khan’s 

army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 

the bound hedge, 265. 1762, August, the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Vicravanai, retire 

hither, 265. 1754, February, the sexjeant 

and his guard cut off by the Morattoes, 277. 
CHINA, comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 

1744, three Fr. ships from China taken 

by Barnet's squadron, 60. c 1752! Dupleix 

keeps the sailors, and mans the China ships 
from Pondicherry with Lascars, 252. 
Chinqlapktt, Fort, with considerable districts, 

n. of and near the Paliar, 261. 1752, 

September, troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobdong are taken by Clive, 263. 
stands 30 m. w, of Cobelong, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass, | a m. ». of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with judgment, 265. October, attacked by Clive, 
and surrendered the 31st, 265, 266. December, 
the Fr. prisoners at Arcot conspiring, arc re- 
moved hither, , 276. 1763. its districts often 

horrnssed by neighbouring petty chiefs, 319. 

CHiTTArr/r, Fort. 1750, December, Shana- 

vaze Khan escapes thither, 157. and returns 

from thence to Murzafajing, 163. 1761, 

October, a French party sent from Pondicherry 
arrive there, and from thence join Rajasaheb 
at Arcot, 197. 

Chitterdourg, Country, adjoins on the e. 
to Canara. 1748, the Rajah with the as- 

sistance of Chundasaheb defeats the Rajah of 
Bcdrour, 121. Ohim&asaheb goes from thence 
to Murzafajing, 125. 

Chitioan, on the s. e. confines^ of Indo- 
stan, 2. 

Ckoul, a harbour, and fortified city belonging 
to the Morattoes on the C. of Malrbar, 410. 

1755, March 23d, their fleet from thence 

join Commodore James, 411, and return thi- 
ther in Apri[, 414. 1756, February , their 

army marches from thence to the" attack of 
Gheriah, 414. 

Choultry, a building in India, for the shelter of 
travellers, very frequent, described, 187. m, 
187. at Samiaveram, 223, 224, 225. the Eng- 
lish party defeated at the great Choultry at Se- 
ringnam, 269, 270. m, 280. the Fr. dislodged 
from that near Mootachellinoor, 284. 
Chucklt-pollam, a village on the s. bank of 

the Caveri, 24 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 

1751, Jjfovember, December , Chundasaheb 

encamped there, 200. 1752, March, April, 

still there, 215, 217. move from thence into 
the I. of Seringham, 218. the Engl, encamp 
there, and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjorineg take post there, 232, and 237. 
Chundasaheb put to death there, 241. m, 268. 

m, 313. 1754, the Fr. encamp there, 364. 

a water-course from the river there, 368. m , 

. 369. 


CHUNDASAHEB 1732 to 1736, a relation 

of Doastally, whose daughter he marries, gives 
his own to the Duan Gollam Hussein, and ad- 
ministers the office in his stead, 37, 38. 

1736, goes with Subderally to Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tritchinopoly and gets 
possession o¥ the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
Meerassud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
* and Saducksaheb in Madura and Dindigul, 39. 
vexes the Tanjorines and Mysoreans,* who 

invite the Morattoes, 41. 1740, takeB the 

field, but delays to join Doastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits Subderally at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves his 
men and son there, 42, 43. December, unex- 
pectedly besieged in Tritchinopoly by the Mo- 
rattoes, 43. 1741, his brothers defeated 

and killed, he surrenders the city March 26th 
and is carried prisoner to Satarah, 44. his con- 
nexions with Dupleix'suspected by Meerassud 
45. 1748, still a prisoner, 118. his cha- 

racter respected ; on the death of Seid Maho- 
med, the chiefs in the Carnatic look up to 
him ; Dupleix corresponds with him, and aids 
in obtaining his release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leaves Satarah with 3000 Morattoes, is de- 
feated and made prisoner, but immediately re- 
leased, gains a victory for the Rajah of Chit- 
terdourg, and is at the head of 6000 men ft 121. 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per- 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 126. 

1749. they approach and are joined by troops 
"from Pondicherry, 126. and July 23d defeat 
Anwarodcan at Amboor, who is killed in the 
battle, 126 to 129. Murzafajing appoints 
Chundasaheb Nabob of the Carnatic, 129, In ', 
130. they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Chunda gives the Fr. 81 
villages in the neighbourhood, 132. his title 
reprobated by Mahomcdally, 132. he marches 
with Murzafajing and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore, summons the K. to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
their stay protracted until Nazixjing ap- 
proaches, 135, 136. on which they march 
back to Pondicherry harrassed by the Mora- 
toes, 137. 1750, Dupleix aids Chundasa- 

heb with 50,000/. and 2000 Europeans to 
serve against Nazirjing and the English, 138. 
On the mutiny of the Fr. officers and the re- 
treat of their troops, Murzafajing surrenders 
himself to Nazixjing, but Chundasaheb goes 
with the Fr. troops to Pondicherry, behaves 
gallantly in the r&reat, 140, 141, 142. Dupleix 
negotiates with Nazixjing in behalf of Murza- 
fajmg, and Chundasaheb, 143, 144, « 145. 
Chundasaheb with the French troops beat up 
a part of Naziijing’s camp, 145. m, 146. April . 
on the retreat of Nazixjing to Arcot, the Fr. 
troops take Trivadi. In July , skirmish again&t 

the 
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the English and Mahomedally. In August, with 
1000 of Chundasaheb’ a horse, they intirely 
rout Mahomedally’ s army, left by the English, 
146 to 151. and take Gf ingee, 151, 152, 153. 
the conspiracy of the Pitan Nabobs proceeds 
at the same time that Dupleixis negotiating 
with Nafeirjing, who on the 4t£. of December is 
attacked by the Fr. troops, and killed by the 
Nabob of Cudapah, 153 to 156. Mahomed^ 
ally dreading Chundasaheb flies, 157. Joy of 
Dupleix and Chundasaheb at Pondicherry, 
158, 159. December Murzafajing comes there 
and declares Chundasaheb Nabob of Arcot, 

*161. 1751. who marches with his own 

droops and 800 French from Pondicherry to 
Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and 
even by Mortizally, 168. The officers in Ti- 
nivelly inclined to him ; Allum Khan at Ma- 
dura declares for him, 1 69. March, preparing 
to march against Tritcliinopoly, 171. April, 
his troops in Verdafchelum surrender, 172. 
encounters the English and Nabob’s army at 
Volcondah, and gains an advantage over them, 
172, 173, 174. follows them to Utatoor, 174. 
operations between the two armies there, 174, 
175, 176, 177. follows them to Seringhain, and 
takes possession of the great Pagoda, 180. the 
Fr. take Coiladdy, 180, 181. They with Chun- 
dasaheb’s army cross the Caveri and encamp to 
th$ e. of Tritchinopoly, 181. his troops greatly 
out-number Mahomedally’ s, 183. September , 
4000 of his troops detached to attack Clive in 
Arcot under the command of his son Rajstfi- 
saheb, 186. m, 192. In the interval beleaguers 
Tritchinopoly, 200, 201, 202. some of his 
t cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysoreans 
and Captain Dalton, 203. December , 200 of 
them beaten up by Innis Khan, 204. who prof- 
fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- 

dasaheb’s which were 12,000 p, 205. 1752. 

February, state of his army, which is now 
equalled by Mahomedally’ a, 208. m, 209. his 
son’s troops in the Carnatic take service with 
chiefs attached to him, 213. Morarirow be- 
gins to treat with him, 214. March 28th, 
cannonadg between the two armies on the arri- 
val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 
Clive ; Allum Khan killed, 214, 215, 216. 
Apfil 1st, Dalton sent to surprize his camp, is 
missed, 217. on which the Fr. oblige Chunda- 
saheb much against his own opinion to cross 
over with them into the I. of Seringhain, 218. 
Morarirow quits his correspondence with 
Chundasaheb, 220. April Qtlx, divd detached 
to Samiavaram, his successes on that side the 
Coleroan until the 14th of May, 221 to 228. 
wnen he cannonades the camp of Chundasa- 
heb in the island, 228, 229. most of whose 
officers and troops leave him, 231. with the 
rest he goes into the Pag. of Seringhain, 281, 
*292. Law despairing of succour, anxious for 
2 


the fate of Chundasaheb, 283. and treats 
with Monacgee for his escape, 236, 237. 
puts himself into Monacgee*s hands, and is 
made a prisoner, 237» 238. disputes amongst 
the allies concerning him, 240. hia army to- 
tally reduced and dispersed, 289. is put to 
death by Monacgee' s order, and his head sent 
to Mahomedally, 240, 24^. who treats it 

. with ignominy, 241. merits of his character, 
242. July, the Chiefs in his interest in the 
Carnatic are not yet reduced, 243. the reduc- 
tion of his power, an advantage to the Myso- 
reans, 244. Pondicherry alarmed, but Du- 
pleix not depressed at his death, 248. m, 252. 
before Chundasaheb’s death Bussy obtained a 
commission £rorn*Salabadjing, appointing Du- 
pleix. Nabob of the Carnatic, 436. Dupleix 
proclaim^ his son Rajahsaheb, 253. m, 266. 
his talents not equalled in his son, 274, 275. 
praised by Dupleix, 278. his fate deters Ma- 
homed Comaul, 317. m, 337. 1764, Jan - 

vary, patents of his titles produced at Sadrass, 
338. m, 339. he brought Maphuzo Khan 
from Amboor to Pondicherry, 346. m, 378. 
m, 381. The Moravar apSlogizes for having 

* sided with him, 384. the Fr. assert his preten- 
sions to the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 
396. m, 399. m, 403. 

Clarke, Captain, 1751. July, his party with 
Clive’ s fights a Fr. detachment at Condore, 1 82. 

CLIVE. 1748, September , as Ensign, and dis- 

tinguishes himfolf before Pondicherry, 102. 

1749. August , and at Devi Cotah, 115. 

went to India in the mercantile service of the 
Company, is appointed Commissary to the 

troops, 181. 1751. May, serves in the 

fight at Volcondah, 174. and in the detach- 
ment Vhich relieves Verdachelum, he and 
Pigot attacked in their return, 181, 182. 
July , is appointed a Captain, and with Captain 
Clarke # bcats the Fr. party ait Condore, 182. 
marches from Madrass on the 26th of August 
with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 183. Sep- 
tember 1st, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 
184. various operations, siege and defence of 
the fort, and repulse of the storm November 
14, from p, 184 to 196. November 19, Clive 
takes the field, is joined by Basinrow the Mo- 
rattoe, 196, 197. they defeat Rajahsaheb at 
Arni, and get some of his effects from the 
governor, 197, 198, 199. he inlists 600 of 
the enemy’s Sepoys, 199. December, takes the 
pagoda of Coiyeveram, 199, 200. returns to 
Madrass and Fort St. David, 200. m, 204. — — ■ 
1752. February , takes the field from Madrass, * 
209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Rajahsa- 
heb at Covrepauk, 210, 211, 212. marches 
to Arcot, from thence to wards*V store* is re- 
called to Fort St. David, and destroys the 
town of Dupleix Fateabad, 218. the extent 
of territoiy recovered by him in the Carnatic, 

• 213. 
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313. March 14th, proceeds with Major Law- 
rence and the reinforcements to Tritchinopoly, 
213. opposes the enemy's cannonade at Coil- 
addy, 214. active in the general cannonade be- 
tween the two armies, 215, 216. April 6th, 
detached with a large force to the north of 
the Coleroon, and encamps, at Samiavaram, 
220, 221. his detachments take Munsurpett 
and Lalguddy) 221 and 222. April 14th, 
marches to XJtatoor, but returns immediately 
on D'AutueiTs retreat, 222. and is attacked in 
the night by a considerable detachment of the 
Fr. army, which he defeats after various mis- 
takes and adventures, 222 to 226. is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228. May 14th, moves, and 
on the 15th cannonades tte enemy's camp on 
the island, 228, 229. takes Pitchandah, 229. 
230. grants passports to Cliundasaheb’s troops, 
part of whom come over to him, ‘231. m, 232. 
May , 27th, marches, defeats, and takes D’Au- 
tueiTs reinforcement in Volcondah, 233, 234, 
235. the Fr. in Scringham having capitulated, 
Olive rejoins the main body on the island, 239. 
m, 240. September, takes Cobelong, and beats 
a reinforcement, 1 261, 262, 263, 264. tidies 
Chinglapet, 264, 265, 266. obliged by ill* 
ness to quit the field, and to return to Europe, 
266. m,279. Mahomed Issoof inlisted under him 

in 1751, p , 347. m, 381. m, 382. 175.5. 

in England, appointed a Lieutenant Colonel, 
ovemor of Fort St. David, and sent to Bom- 
ay to command, in case of tftie absence of Col. 
Scot, the expedition projected against Salabad- 
jing, 406. October, ^arrives with the troops at 

Bombay, 406. m, 407. 1766, 'February, 

commands the land forces against Gheriah, 
414. 416. 

Cobelong, a fort, m, 261. near the Bea, 20* m. s. of 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprized by 

the Fr. landing from a ship in 1750, p, 262. 

1752. September, taken by Clive, 261 to 263. 
who beats a party coming to its relief, 264. 
October, its fortifications blown up, 266. 

Cochin, city on the Malabar Coast ; the K. of 
Travenoore has extended hi* dominions to the 
boundaries of Cochin, 400. 

Coffee-tree, transplanted from Beit ul Fackih in 
Arabia, to the 1. of Bourbon, 93. 

Coifrees. See Caffres. 

Coja Abdulla Khan, 1743. General of 

N izamulmuluck, when he came into the Car- 
natic, apgpinted Nabob of Arcot, reconducts 
the army to Golcondoh, 51. is found dead on 
the night before he was to set out for Arcot, 

. 52. is succeeded by Anwarodean Khan, 53. 

Coilabby, on the Malabar C. one of Angria's 
strong holds-* — 1722. attacked by Com. Ma- 
thev^s squadron and a Portuguese army from 
Goa, unsuccessfully, 410. 

Coiladdy, Koiladdy , a fort situated at theuastem 
extremity of the island ofSeringham, 177. a 


mile b. of the great mound, 180. 1751. 

August , well defended by Trusler, but aban- 
doned, 180, 181. a Fr. party sent from"thence 
to Condore, 182. 1752. March , the Eng- 

lish line of march cannonaded from hence, 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at >Seringham, 221. April the 2Gth, taken 

by MonacgeS, 226. 1753, October , the 

English army go into cantonments there, 316. 

1 m, 319. m, 320. November 26th, the firing 
at the assault on Tritchinopoly heard there 
December 3d, the army return from thence, 

324. 1754. May 24th, taken by Maissin, 

who cuts through the mound, 360. Capt. Jo?. 
Smith detached thither to protect the labours* 
repairing the mound, 371 and 372. 

Coilguddy, a Pagoda, 8 m, e. of Madura. 

1755. April, the Governor of Madura re- 
tires thither. Colonel Heron takes the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384, 385. 
which the Colleries afterwards revenge, 391 
and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Tirambore, 423. 

Coilorepettah , a fort in the Tinivelly country, 
belonging to the Polygar Condomnaigue, 
taken bv assault by Mahomed Issoof, June, 

1756, p, 425. 

Colala, country, bounds the country of Mo- 
rarirow to the s. 426. 

Collejiikh, 1752. February, 3000 sent by 

Tondiman to the assistance of Mahomedally, 
208. some contribute to discover the treason of 
Poniapah, 348, 349, and 352. Atchempet- 
tah belongs to the Colleries, 365. their cha- 
racter, to steal the horses of Col. Lawrence 
and Clive, 381, 382. not so atrocious as de-, 

scribed by Father Martin, 383. 1756/ 

May , manner in which the Colleries of La- 
chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 
383. detest the'Eng. for plundering the images 
at Coilguddy, 385. stab a party of Eng. Se- 
poys asleep, 391. attack the Eng. army m the 
pass of Nattom, and recover their gods, 393, 
394. June, swarm abroad on the departure 
of the Eng. army from Tinivelly, 399. The 
Pulitaver sends his Colleries abroad to plunder, 

401. 1756, March , 160 Colleges serving 

with Mahomed Issoof, 423. 

Coleroon, river, bounds Tanjore to the n. 

108 1749. the Eng. troops for the 1 first 

time cross the Coleroon, 109. At Devi Co- 
tah, the river within the bar is capable of re- 
ceiving ships of burthen, 112. the ships sent 
against “Devi Cotah, anchor at the mouth of 
the river, 113. n% 133. m, 137. m. 168. m, 

1 69. is an arm of the Caveri, and the first 20 
miles of their separation forms the I. ol Se- 
ringham, 177, 176. subject to sudden altera-. 

tions, 179. 1751, July, crossed by the 

Eng. army retreating to Tritchinopoly, 179. 

m, 181. 1752. April , Chundasaheb’4* 

army 
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army in the I. of Seringham encamp along * 
the Coleroon, 218. May, Clive detached to 
take post North of the Coleroon, 220, 221. 
Lalguddy close to the Coleroon, 222. m, 222. 
m, 225. Pitchandah is on the n. bank, 226. 
m, 228. a mound on the bank from Pitchan- 
dah t+ the w. 228. 15 Frenchmen jump from 
the wall of Pitchandah into’the river and are 
drowned, 230. m, 231. m, 232. #*, 268. m, 277. t 
the river is near Chillambrum, 281. m, 304. ' 
t n, 316. m, 342. m, 354. May , some of the 
Eng. Sepoys retreating from Palamootah, 
drowned in the Coleroon, by a sudden swell, 

» 359. the mound at Coiladdy prevents it from 

^running into the Caveri, 360. m, 363, 367. 
the woods of Wariorepollam extend almost to 

the Coleroon, 396 1755. July the 9th, 

the Coleroon and Caveri swelled, 397. 

Camara bay , on the C. of Malabar, 15. m. n. 

of Sevemdroog 1755. April, the Bombay 

and Morattoe fleets’ anchor there, 411. 

Comorin Cape, m, 40. from Musulipatnam to 
C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re- 
ceiving a ship of 300 tonB burthen, 112. m, 
125. The Suboh of the Decan rules from 
Brampore to C. Comorin, 168. the territory 
to Tinivelly extends to C. Comorin, 169. 
The Colleries are the inhabitants of tho woods 
which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como- 
rin, 208. The authority of Arcot extends 
from the R. Penar to this Cape, 246. On the 
Malabar Coast, it terminates the kingdom of 
Travencore, 400. the Malabar Coast from C. 
Comorin to Surat is intersected by ni&ny 
Rivers, 407. 

Conageb Angria. See Angela. 

' Conanderooilc , a town in the woods halfway be- 
tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore. 1753. 

July , the Eng. army halt there, 296. 

Condamnaigue, Polygar of Coilorepettah. June 
1756, made a prisoner when his place was 
stormed by Mahomed Issoof, 426. 

Condanore See. Canoanorb. 

Condavir , Province, 1762. November , ob- 

tained by M. Bussy ; it adjoins to the districts 
of Masulipatnam, 328. m, 334. extends be- 
tween the rivers Kristna and Gondegama, 
335. its annual revenue rated at 180,000 ru- 
pees, 335 1754. The Morattoes, who 

Bad ravaged Chicacole, pass through Condavir 
in their return, 374. m, 376. 

Condore , Condoor , a town 10. m. from Tanjore. 

1751. July, Captain Clarke and Clive 

defeat a Fr. party there, 182. 4753, April, 

the K. of Tanjore visile the Nabob Maho- 
medally and Major Lawrence here, 281. 

1756. July , the K. deputes Monacgee to visit 
the Nabob here, 397. 

Cotycveram, a considerable town and pagoda, 


' 40 m. inland from Madrass.* 1751. August 
29th, Clive marching to Arcot passes through 
it, 183. — Rajahsaheb’ s troops take post in the 
pagoda to intercept 2 eighteen pounders, going 
to Clive, but retire on the approach of a de- 
tachment from Arcot, 185. the Pagoda gar- 
risoned by the French during the siege of 
Arcot. Clive takes it in December, 199, 200. 

m, 208. 1752. January J Rajasaheb takes 

possession of \f, again, and repairs the walls, 

209. it surrenders again to Clive, 210. 

1754. April, Maphuze Khan loitering there, 

• 347. until the month of July, 362. when he 
marches with the Eng. reinforcement from 
thence to Tritchinopoly, 362, 363. m, 372. 

Coolies, the earners of burthens in Indostan, 

79 m, 81. 1749. many of them drowned 

at Devi Cotah, 112. m, 115. m, 170. m, 371. 

Cooper, ' Lieutenant. 1752. September , 

killed at Cobelong, 262. 

Cora Gehanabao. Anwarodean Khan had 
been the governor there 52. 

Cootaparah , 5, m. n. e. of Elimiserum, and 6, 

w. of Kelli Cotah, 344* 1754. February 

the 12th, the Eng. detachment with the com- 
pany of grenadiers cut off, 344, 346. 

Cope, Captain. 1749. commands the first 

expedition into Tamore, 109, 110, 111, 112. 
serves under Major Lawrence in the Becond, 

and defends Achaveram, 117, 118 1750. 

July, commands the Eng. forces sent to join 
MahomedaUj^at Tfivadi, 148. a cannonade 
with the French, ISO. differs in opinion with 
Mahomedally concerning the operations, and 
is recalled with the troops to Fort St. David 
in August , 149, 150 December , thinks it 
hazardous to attack the Fr. troops returning to 
Pondicherry with the treasures of Naziijing, 

168. 1751. sent with a detachment of 

Europeans and Sepoys to Mahomedally at 
Tritcninopoly, 168. attacks Madura and is 
repulsed, 169, 170. sends^OO Europeans to 
join the English army, 172. December sent to 
command the detachment at Kistnaverom, 
206. is mortally wounded there, 207. 

COROMANDEL , COAST OF , m, 25. Madrass 
the Presidency of the English settlements on 

this C. 33. m, 34. m, 36. 1746. Barnet's 

squadron appears on the Coast, 60. and leaves 

it, 61. 1746. Delabourdonnais appears, 

62. m, 64. m, 65. m, 66. the Coast, dangerous 
for ships from the 15th of October to the 20th 
o f December, 69. and 70. the Southern moonsoon 
sets in in April, 70. the ruin of Delabourdon- 
nais squadron, the cause of the subsequent 
events on the C. 73. after the loss of Madrass, 
Fort St. David takes the rule of the English 
settlements on the C. 78 — <*1747. m Feb , the 
Fr. ships Bail away to avoid the English, 85. 

M m m the 
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the Fr. force on shore greatly superior to the^ tie, 164. Palamcotah in the Carnatic is the 
Eng. 86. m, 02. the voyage from Mauritius to Jaghire of the Nabob of Cudapah, 326. 
the C. is made in a month from April to Octo - C idualohe, Town belonging to the •Eng. 

her, 56. m , 97. the nearest passage, 98. situated about a mile s. of Fort St. David, de- 

Dupleix vaunts to the princes of Coromandel, scribed, 78. 1746. December the 8th, the 

the repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu- 
thc land near Devi Cotah the most fertile on sion, 81, 82. the 30th, another atteifips frus- 


thc coast, 112. no port on this C. capable of 
receiving a ship di 300 tons, 112. boats used 

on the C. 113. 1749. ft the success of 

Chundusaheb and Murzafajing, raises much 
consternation throughout the Coast, 118 es- 
pecially amongst the enemies of Chundasahcb/- 
129. Fort St. Daivd continued the Presidency, 
131. m, 133. The river Kristna bounds the 
Coast to the north, 146, 147. The Nations 
of Coromandel admire the politicks of Du. 
pleix after the deaths of Nazirjing and Murza- 
fajing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of 
Coromandel is generally divided between the 
lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. 
all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden 
alterations. 179. 'm, 229. m, 334. m, 335. m, 

3 65. m, 366. fit, *371. 1754. what the 

Eng. andFr. were td possess on this Coast ad- 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376. 
what revenues each had added to their former 
possessions, during the war, 377. m, 405. m, 

406, m, 408. m, 418. m, 420. 1756, 

the Fr. influence with Salabadjing deemed 
the greatest evil to the EngJish affairs in Coro- 
mandel, 434. a c 

COTHBEDDIN IBEK, felave of Scheabeddin, 
who gives him the government of Delhi, 10. 
he extends the dominion, becomes indepen- 
dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. 

Cottapatam , on the sea shore 65. m. n. ( of Ma- 
drass, belongs to Bangar Yatchamnaiguo, 417. 

Covrepauk , fort in the road between Conjeveram 

and Arcot. 1752. Feb. battle near it 

gained by Clive. 210, 211, 212. surrenders 
to him, 212. m, 213. m, 217. m, 347. * 

Cnow, Lieutenant, killed December 25th at the 
Choultry in Seringham, 271. 

Cudapah, Nabobship, under Crolcondah, 158. 

60 leagues from Pondicherry. 1751. 

Feb. Bussy and Salabadjing marched out of 
Cudapah, 166. m, 249. Maphuze Khan re- 
mained there after the death of Murzafajing, 
346. 

Cud a p ah, Nabob op, 1750. One of 

the three J?itan Nabobs, who accompany 
Nazirjing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- 
gainst him in September , 142. and 143. and 
correspond with Dupleix, 145. He kills 
Nazirjing December the 4th, p, 156. appears 
satisfied with Murzafajing at Pondicnerry, 
160. — y-1751.«Ettacks the rear of Murzafa- 
jinz’s army when arrived in the country of 
Cudapah, 163. flees wounded out of the bat- 


trated in the embarkation, 83, 84. — --1748. 
January, the prepare to attack it again, but 
aVe deterred by Major Lawrence encamping, 

88. J uno 17th, deceived by a stratagem, 

they attack it in the night, and are repulsed. 

81. m t 109. 

D. 

D abul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s. 
of Sevemdroog, 407. which when at- 
tacked by Com. James in March 1755, ex- 
pects assistance from Dabul, 412. April, Se- 
verndroog being taken/ Ramageepunt pro- 
poses to Com. James to attack Dabul, 413. 

I) ala way, or Reoent, of Mysore 202. 

See Regent, under Mysore. 

Dataware Choultry , situated close to the s. bank 
of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 
Major Lawrence returning with the army 
from Tanjore arrives there August the 7th 
1753. p. 299. 

Dalton, Captain- 1750. March, deputed 

with Major Lawrence to treat with Nazirjing 

138, 139. 1751. June, commands the 

advanced post at the Streights of Utatoor, 
174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 
the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. drives the Fr. 
from a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201. ( f 
October, with the company of grenadiers, res- ‘ 

cues the wood carts, 203. 1752. succeeds 

Captain Cope in the post at Kistnaveram, and 
sends forward the Mysore army, follows them, 
and arrives at Tritchinopoly February the 6th, 
207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 
and the reinforcement with a large detach- 
ment, 214, 215, active in the action of that 
day, 216. April 1st, sent with 400 Europeans 
to attack Chundasaheb's camp in ^he night, 
but is misled, 217. April 3rd, takes Elinnse- 
rum, 218, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 
from the enemy on the other side of the <J!a- 
veri, 219. May the 9th, detached at attack 
D’Auteuil at Utatoor, who engages him, is 
beaten back, and abandons the fort, of which 
Dalton takes possession, 226, 227, 228. joins 
Clive at S&niaveram, serves under him as a 
Volunteer in the 'cannonade of Enemy’s 
camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 
230. June 3d commands the advanced guards 
and receives the surrender of the Fr. troops in 
Jumbakistna, 239. appointed to command in 
Tritchinopoly, 244. is persent at the con- 
ference,' 4 ’ 
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ference, when the Mysore deputies demand* 
the city* of the Naboo, 244,245, 246. force 
of his garrison, 247. detects the schemes of 
the Mysoreans to surprize the city, 257, 258. 
tries to seduce them to make on attack, 258, 
259. reinforces the Pagoda of Warriore, 260. 
the Begent dissembles civility to him, 260. 
December 23d, beats up the Regent's camp 
under Seringham in the night, 268, 269. pdsts * 
% detachment of 70 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269. who are cut off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. turns the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 

1753, a detachment puts to the sword all 

the Mysoreans in the Pagoda of Velore, 272. 
they cut off all provisions, 273. April 10th, 
discover that there is no grain in the Nabob's 
magazines, and sends express intelligence of 
this to Major Lawrence at Trivadi, 280, 281. 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Facquire's Tope, 282, 283. m, 284. 
May , clears the Nabob when stop — by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up Warriore, but the explosion fails 
at Weycondah, 296. much distressed for pro- 
visions, 297. discovers the treachery of De 
jCattans, 297, 298, 299. August the 9th, 
cannonades the enemy's cavalry during the 
action of the convoy, 301, 302. m, 304. 
Sept. 21st, sends Sepoys from the city, who 
pick up some of the fugitives from the Wattle 
of the Sugar-loaf rock, 313. Octolter, quits the 
command of Tritchinopoly, and returns to 
1 England, 316. 

Dalton's Battery , made by him in the n. w. 
gateway of Tritchinopoly, 320. m, 298. as- 
saulted by the Fr. in the night, Novemb. 27th, 
1753, p, 320 to 324’. 

Damalcherri , Passes, into the Carnatic from the 

w. 1740, May 20th, the Nab. Doastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41. they lye 
about 30 m. n. of Amboor, 127. 

Damerla Vbnxitapah, considerable Poly- 
gar, n?w. of Madrass, n. and w. of Bangar 

Yatcham's Country. 1756, December , 

compounds his tributes with Mahomedally for 
^100,000 Rupees, 417. 

Danishmend Khan 1756, Governor of Ma- 

dura, where Mahomed Issoof finds every thing 
in disorder, 423, 424. 

Darby, East India Ship, taken by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. ♦ 

D' Auteuil, commands the troops sent to join 
^furzafajing and Chundasaheb, 126. July 
23d, gains the battle of Amboor, 127, 128, 

129. 1750, February, joins the army of 

Murzafajing at Villanore with 2000 Euro- 
■» peons, 138. expostulates with Major Law- 
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rence, and cannonades the English quarters, 
140. on the mutiny of the French* officers, or- 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi- 
cherry, 140. is accompanied by Chundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 
142. surprizes one of the quarters of Nazir- 
jirig’s camp in the night, 145. follows Bussy 
with the main body, wheif Bussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 151. ^751, commands the Fr. troops 

with Chundasaheb in the light at Volcondah, 

173 1752, April 14th, arrives at Utatoor 

, with a reinforcement intended to join the Fr. 
troops with Mr. Law, 222. marches from 
Utatoor, but returns into the fort on the ap- 
proach of Cli^e, 222. May 9th, engages Dol- 
ton's party near Utatoor, and marches away 
in the night to Volcondah, 227. advances 
again towards Utatoor, is met by Clive ; re- 
treats to Volcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders his whole party to Clive, 233, 234, 
235. tn, 236. is a prisoner in Major Law- 
rence's camp at SermgliaiA, 239. 

DECAN, Territory, Spubahruip op Ju- 
risdiction IN GENE1ML. Most of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are under 
the Subali of the Decan, 35. the Carnatic is 
one of the most considerable Nabobships under 
the Dccan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Delhi to this Su- 
baship, 124. six provinces comprehended in 
it, 157, 158* of «which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabobships,* 158. the jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Bramporp to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the Sea, 158. m, 161. m, 166. 

1752, Dupleix’s projects of acquisitions 

in the Decan, 248. October , Ghaziodin Khan 
approaching, 273. Tripetti, one of the most 
famous temples in the Decan, 317. m, 328. 
the rains in the Dccan between Golcondah and 
Aurengabad continue from the beginning of 
July to the end of September, 332. m, 335. m, 
336. m, 337. Morarirow's principality de- 
pends on the Subahship, 363. m , 378, 

1755. Bussg continued by Godeheu in the 
management of the Fr. affairs in the De- 
can, 403, project in England to ruin the 
French influence in the Decan, 405. which, 
in the beginning of 1756, is well nigh broken 
by the rupture between Bussy and Solabacying, 
425. Jefferally, the late Nab. of Bajahmun- 
drum, receives Jaghires in the Decan, 426. 
Shanavaze Khan proposes to jJalagerow, to 
rid the Decan of the French, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs hold feifs in the Decan on 
condition of military service to the Soubahsmp, 
431. evil consequences apprehended by the 
English from the French influence in the De- 
can 434. Niermel, the most powerful of tho 
Bqjahs in the Decan, between Fond and Gol- 
condah, 436. 

Men m 2 
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DECAN, Subah, or Vice&oy or. Indivi- from Delhi, his son Ghaziodin being ftp- 

duals KizamalmuluQk in 1736, p, 22, 23. pointed Captain General there," 50.-« — in 

who was preceded by his father Ghaziodean 1747, the Europeans as ignorant of Arcot, as 

Khan, 53. and in 1746, is succeeded by his of Delhi, 85. 1748, Invasion of the Ab- 

son Nazirjing, 122. who is opposed by his dalli, death of Mahomed Schah, his son Ah- 

nephew Murzafajing, 1 24. who on the 4th of med Schah proclaimed Emperor atiDelhi in 

Decemb. 1750, is hailed Subah in the field of April, 122. Ghaziodin prefers his employ- 

battle on the death of Nazixjme, 156. ment at Delhi to the Soubahship of the Decan 

1751, February, on the death of MurZafajing, 124. 1749, the English presidency on the 

Mr. Bussy proclaims SnlatJkdjing. 1752. C. of Coromandel awed by respect to the Court 

but Ghatiodm Khan, the elder brother ob- of Delhi, 132. 1750, Nazirjing marching 

tains the commission at Delhi, 250. In 1751, towards Delhi, returns to encounter Murzafa- 

June, no Subah had made his residence at Au- jing, 137. whose pretensions are supported by* 
rengabad since the death of Nizamalmuluck, the vizir at Delhi, 158. manners of the CourP;- 

251. 1752, on the death of Ghaziodin 167. 1752, the head of Chundasa- 

Khan, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as- heb said to be sent thither to be viewed 

sert his father's pretensions 274. by the Emperor, 241. 1751, the Morat- 

De Cattans. See CattanB. * toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Delhi to op- 

DELABOURDONNAIS. See BOURDON- pose Salabadjing, 251. who receives a Dele- 

NAIS. gate from thence, 252 and 435. 1752, 

DELHI, the ancient kingdom of. 1200, Ghaziodin Khan marches from Delhi into the 


conquered by Scheabeddin, 10. 1219, the 

dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibeck, who 
is succeeded by Aramschah, and he by Hit- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12. who 
dies in 1235. his successors to 1246, are Fi- 
rouze Schah Rocneddin, the Princess Radia- 
theddin, Beharamschah, Massoodschah Ala- 
eddin, Mahomedschah Nassereddin, who made 
great conquests in India, 12. he is succeeded 
by Alroddm, who was qlive ip 1317 : achasm 
of 80 years in D’Herbefrot : Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and is conquered by Tamerlane in 
1398, p, 12, 13, 14. the succession df these 
Dynasties are given by Feritsha, 38. Error 
concerning Arabians from Masulipatnam giv- 
ing a race of kings to Delhi, 147. r „ 
DELHI, EMPIRE OF, and Government un- 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are the 
present Dynasty of GREAT MOGULS, viz 
Pir Mahomed, *404, p, 16. Sultan Sharoch, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have little in- 
fluence in India until Babr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi in 1526. and dies 
1530, p, 17. Hommaion to 15J>6, p, 17. Ac- 
bar the 1605, p , 18. Gehangir to 1607, p, 18. 
Schah Gehan to 1666, p, 18. Aurengzebe to 
1707, p, 18. Behader schah, Iehander Schah, 
Furuckshire, to 1710, p, 19. Raifeih al Dirjat, 
Raffeih al Doulat, Mahomed Schah, to 1739, 
p, 20, 21. when Thomas Kouli Khan takes 
and sacks f)elhi, 22, 23. Feritsha's history 
of the Mahomedan Dynasties of Delhi from 

977 to 1605, p, 30. See Fbeitsha. 

1732. Doastally could not obtain a commisson 
from Delhi, 37. after the retreat of the Per- 
sians Nizamalmtiluck is afraid of attacks from 
Delhi, *39 and 45. of late years the Morattoes 
have frequently been at the gates of DeUy* 40. 
In 1743, nizamalmuluck fears nothing more 


Dccan, 273. accompanied from thence by De 

Volton, the Mogul's physician, 274. 1753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, 

336. m , 338. 1754, a fictitious patent 

from Delhi produced by the Fr. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340. m , 378. 

DELHI, power, and authority of the Govern- 
ment— — not all the Countries of Indostan are 
subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re- 
main only tributary, 35, 36. Nabobs must be 
confirmed from Delhi, 36. 

DELHI, City, the present not situated .exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14. the Mor- 
rattoes have of late years often been at the ‘ ' 
gates of Delhi, 40. In 1747, Delhi little 
known to the Europeans in the India, 85 a vast 
piece of cannon Bald to be sent from Delhi to 

Arcot, 190. 1752, June, it is given out 

thet Chundaaaheb's head was sent to Delhi, 
241. 

DELEYRIT. 1755. Governor of Pondi- 

cherry, a moderate man, remonstrates against 
the expedition of the Eng. into the Madura 
and Tinivelly Countries, 395, 3U5. sends 
Maissin against Terriore, but orders' him to 
desist from attacking Arielore, and Wariore- 

pollam, 396, 397. 1756, January, se&ds 

a large force into the field to prevent to Eng. 
from attacking Velore, 418. 

Deputy, one of the council at Madrass sent to 
Velore, January, if 66, his transactions ther e, 
419, 420. c 

Devrb Cotah, territory contiguous to Ma- 
sulipatnam, belonging to the Fr. from which 
they drew revenues in 1754, p, 376. 

Devi, Dm, Island, 1754, it is agreed by the 
truce, that this I. shall be equally divided be- 
tween the Eng. and the Fr. 375. m, 376. & 

Devi 
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Devi Cotah, fort and district.- —1749, dragoons, a troop with Bussy in 1756, p, 429 
ject of the expeditions of the English save tlic Fr. Hussars, 432. 

the If. of Tanjore, 108. the first expedition DUAN, the officer next to the Nabob, manages 
under the command of Capt. Cope, unsuc- the revenues, disbursements, and customs, 

ceasful, 109 to 112. advantages expected from takes possession for the emperor of the estates 

its port, manufactures, and soil, U2, 113. of the feudatories on their death, 28. the 

attacked and taken by Majgr Lawrence, 113 word is sometimes employed Isf us instead 

to 117. death of a Tonjorine of a high caste of the proper name of the individual hold- 

there, 116, 117, ceded by the K. of Tanjore ing the office. The Duans mentioned in this 

to the E, I. Company : its revenues, 118. a Volume are — O f Ahoot, 

garrison left in it, 130, m, 181. 1751. Gulam Hassein, m, 37. Chundasaheb, Vice 

July, becomes very commodious for the com- Duan to Gulam Hassein, m, 38. Meer Assad, 

munication with Tvitchinopoly, 182. Cap- * m, 39. m, 42. tTncertain who, chosen by the 

* tain Clarke marches from thence with a de- friends of Subderally when they proclaimed 

Wachment, 182.— 1752, May, Major Law- his son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 50. 

rence drders battering cannon from thence to Of •Salabadjiko, 

Seringham, 232. which are sent and arrive Seid Laskor Khan, m, 829, 330, 331, 332. 

237. 1753, some of the sick of the army 333, 334, 335. Shanavaze Khan, m, 426, 

sent thither, 283. the Sexjeant at Chillambrum 427. 

retreats to Devi Cotah, 287. Morarirow afraid DTJPLEIX, Go vernou op PONDI- 

to join the Fr. in attacking it, 305. August , CHERRY. 1742, forms connexions with 

September , a large reinforcement sent by sen Chundasaheb, 43 and 45, 1745. prevails 

from Madrass to Devi Cotah, 307. Palamco- on Anwarodean to prohibit Com. Barnet from 

tah relieved from hence by Lieut. Frazer, 326, attacking the French on" the C. of Coroman- 

327. 175^ March , Captain Pigou sent del, 61. 1746. m , 63. has no authority 

from Madras? with a reinforcement to Devi over Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. jealouB of 

Cotah, 345. who wait there for more troops, Delahourdonnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 

346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. warodeanfrom attacking Madross, whom he 

Frazer returns, 358. a small detachment sent appeases by promising to give him the town, 

tg assist Chillambrum, routed, 358. Capt. Pi- 68, 69. October , disavoVs the treaty of ran- 

gou, with a stronger relieves Palamcotah, 359. sora for Madrass, and thwarts all Delabour- 

and marches from Devi Cotah to Tritchino- donnais operations, %69. insists that he pro- 

poly, 361. 1764, December , left to # thc tract the term of restoring Madrass, 71. sends 

English by the truce, 37 5. one of the council of Pondicherry to govern 

De Volton, See Volton. it, 71 •his friends in France procured the im- 

D’Herbelot, See Herjielot. prisonment of Delahourdonnais in the Bastile, 

Diego Reys , Island, belonging to the Fr. parti- 72. upwilling to employ hostilities against 
culars concerning it in p, 92. 95, 96. Maphuze Khan at Madrass, 73. his reception 

Dindigul. 1736, Chundasaheb places his of the Eng. Governor, 78. recalls Paradis 

brother Saducksaheb there, 89. who is routed from Madrass to command against Port St. 

andkilled coming from thence to his assistance, David, 79. December the 11th, sends his troops 

44. Lachenaigue's country lies in the road against St. David under the command of Bury, 

from Manapar to Dindigul, 381. who retire in confusion, 81 to 83, December, 

DOASTALLY, Nab. of Arcot. 1732. 30th, attempts another expedition to surprise 

succeeds his uncle Sadatulla, against the will Cuddalore, by sendihg the troops in boats, 

of Nizamalmuluck, 37. gives one of his who are beat back by the surf, 88. — -1747. 

daughtefb in marriage to Mortizally, and an- January, carries the war Into the Nabob's 

other to Chundasaheb, 38. whom he lets act country near Madrass, in order to make him 

as Duan, 38. 1736, sands his son Subder- withdraw his troops from the Eng. at Port St. 

ally and Chundasaheb against Tritchinopoly David, 84. informs the Nabob of the arrival . 4 
38, 39. and continues Chundasaheb in the of the Fr. ships, and represents the Eng. at 

government there, 39. -1739, the Mo- Fort St. David as abandoned by their coun- 

rattoes incited to invade him by Nizamalmu- trymen, 84. the Nabob orders Maphuze 

luck, 39, 40. 1740, May 20th, SBncpunters Khan to treat with him, and sends back 

them at Arnboor, is betrayed, and killed in the from Arcot his nephew Kirje&n and another 

battle, 41, 42. m, 43. had withheld the tri- deputy, who had been made prisoners at M&- 

bate from Nizamalmuluck, 46. m, 127. drass, 84. February , sends away the Fr. ships 

Doltabad, fortress 8. m, from Aqrengabad, to avoid the return of the En$, squadron, 85. 

esteemed fcipregnable, 333. . receives Maphuze Khan at Pondicherry, # 

Dow, Alexander, has translated and published mates a treaty of peace with him, on which 
wdhe history of Feritsha, a valuable work, 30 the Nabob recalls his troops from fort 

• ft* 
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St. David, 85. »», 86. March the 1st, send* 1 ' 
his army against Fort St. David, and recalls 
them on the appearance the Eng. squadron, 

87. 1748, January , practises with the 

commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, 88, 
June, during the absence of the Enel, squa- 
dron, sends his troops to surprise Cuddalore 
who are repulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. 
makes preparations to resist the armament un* 
derthe command of Admifal Boscawen, 91. 
Siege of Pondicherry, 91 to 106. sings Te 
Deum, and writes letters throughout India, 
magnifying his resistance of the siege, 106. 

1749. learns the state of Chundasaheb’ s 

affairs from his wife at Pondicherry, and forms 
schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120. 
had governed the Fr. settlements in Bengal, 
120. and resolves to assist Chundasaheb, 120. 
propably these views made him thwart those 
of Labourdonnais, 120. guarantees the pay- 
ment of Chundasaheb’s ransom to the Morat- 
toes, 120, 121. • June, July , sends D’Autucil 
with a body of troops to join Chundasaheb and 
Murzafajing, 12(J„on whose success the Engl, 
cannot reproach his conduct, 180. gets intel- 
ligence from the catholics at St. Thomfe, 131. 
August, receives Chundasaheb and Murzafa- 
jing, and obtains from them a grant of 81 
villages near Pondicherry, 132. his plans sup- 
ported in France, 132. October, enjoins Chun- 
dasaheb not to be led away from the attack of 
Tritchinopoly, 133. who conceals from him 
his want of money, 134. is anxious at the de- 
tention of the arm£ before Taiyorq, 136. 

1760, on the approach of Naziijihg, urges 
the attack of Tanjore, 136. on the return of 
the army, rebukes Chundasaheb for not hav- 
ing proceeded directly to Tritchinopoly, 137. 
assists him with money and 2000 Europeans to 
oppose Nazirjing, 138. March 20th, attempts 
to reclaim the mutinous officers by # severity, 
139. m, 141. not depressed by the mutiny and 
retreat of his army, nor by the captivity of 
Murzafajing, but orders his army to take the 
field again, and schemes t#> raise Nazurjing 
enemies in his own camp, 143, 144. treats 
with him in behalf of Chundasaheb and Mur- 
zafajing, 144. and sends deputies to him, who 
establish a correspondence with the Pitan N a- 
bobs, 144. orders D’Autueil to make some at- 
tack on Nazixjing's camp, which succeeds, 
146. Julf, sends a ship, which takes Masuli- 
patnam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs advise 
him to proceed to action. The French troops 
' take Trivadi, 147, 148. rout Mahomedally 
as soon as left by the English, 160, 161. take 
Gingee, 151/* 162. Nazirjing sends deputies 
to trtjat with him, 163. and offers all he had 
asked, 154. Nazirjing had sent the treaty to 
him ratified, 156. Dupleix is informed by 
Cehundasitheb of the victory, of ^azirjing’s 
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death, and the elevation of Murzafiriing, who 
refers his dispute with the Pitan Nabobs to 
Dupleix, 168, 169. December 16, receives 
Murzafajing at Pondicherry, 159. and the 
Pitan Nabobs, 159. mediates in their differ- 
rences, 160, installs Murzafqjing as Subah, 
and is declared by him Governor for the Mo- 
gul of all the countries S. of the Kristna. 
* Chundasaheb is declared Nabob of Arcot 
under the authority of Dupleix, 161. Malio- 
medally treats with him, 162. partakes of the 
treasures of Naziriing, 162. 1751. Ja- 

nuary, sends 300 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 
and 10 field pieces under the command^ of. 
Bussy, with Murzafajing, into the Decan, 163. 
acknowledges the title of Salabadjing on the 
death of Murzafajing, 166. his politics ad- 
mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 
to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 
alliance with Dupleix, 168. March Dupleix 
plants flags in token of sovereignty round the 
bounds of Fort St. David, wmch determines 
the English to take the field, 171. The events 
of the war, from April 1751, to February 1762, 
are related without mention^f Dupleix, from 
p, 171, top, 213, and may be found under 
the English and French Army, and the 

officers mentioned. 1752, March, Clive 

destroys the town of Dupleix Fateabad, which 
Dupleix was raising on the spot where Nazir- 
jing was killed, 213. he orders Law to inter- 
cept the Engl, reinforcement, 214. the retreat 
fii Law into the I. of Seringham was contrary 
to his orders, 222. he sends a reinforcement 
with D’Autueil 222. his inveteracy to Ma- 
homedally, 239. m, 249. his policy in takiiyr 
ob session of Masulipatnam, 260. m, 252. 
alabadjing appoints him Nabob of the Car- 
natic, 436. which he publishes on the death of 
Chundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 
discontent of the Mysoreans, andproclaims Ra- 
jahsaheb Nabob, 252, 263. on the success of 
his troops at Viera vandi, orders them to en- 
camp at Chimundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 
going in boats from Madrass to Fort St, Da- 
vid, 255. rashly orders Kiijean tq give battle, 
who is beaten, 256, 267. practises to estrange 
the Mysoreans, and to gain Morarirow, 260. 
and makes a treaty with them, 261, Septem- 
ber, sends a reinforcement to Chinglapett 
and Cobelong, 263. promises to assist the Ke- 

S mt, 268. 1753, March, the junction of the 

orattoes enables him to make head in the 
Caroatfb, 273. Ghaziodeaa Khan sends Do 
Volton to him vAth offers, 274. disburses his 
own money in the war, 275. offers Mortizally 
the Nabobship, 275, protracts the war ofl the 
sea coast, that the Mysoreans might reduce 
Tritchinopoly, 277. seduces mortizally to 
Pondicherry, and gets a sum of money from 
him, but permits him to return to 

273 * 
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278. April, on the march of Major Law- vencore gained advantages over the Butch on 
rence to Tritchinopoly, sends troops to Se- the coast of Malabar, 400. In 1724, the 

ringnam, 288. Mortizally renews his corres- Dutch attack Gheriah without success, 410. 

pondence with Dupleix and besieges Trino- Duvelaek, 1763, 1764. deputed by the Fr. 
malee, 287. Dupleix sends a stronger rein- E. I. Company to negotiate with the Engl, 

forcement with 3000 Morattoes to Sering- ministry in London concerning the affairs of 

ham, 2§8, 289. orders Brepaer to employ Be India, 366. 

Cattans as a spy in Tritchinopoly, 297 and * 

298. June , errs in employing the reinforce- * • E. 

ipents arrived from France against Verdachc- 
lum, Trinomalee, mid Palamcotah, 304, 306, 

306. August, sends them, with Morarirow Iff AST INDIA COMPANY , ENG. 1746. 

and his Morattoes to Seringham, 306, m, 307. ■“ Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro- 
* threatens the K. of Tanjore, 819. sends what dean's prohibition, says that he acts indepen- 

Torce remained at Pondicherry against Palam- dently of the # agents of the E. I. C. 61. 

cottah, 326. orders Bussy to return to the com- 1746. the territory of Madrass had been grant- 

mand and management of affairs in the Docan, ed by the Great Mogul to the E. I. C. about 

332. sagacity of his projects, ,836. December , 100 years, 66. August 18th, A ship belong- 

shews inclination to end the war in the Car- ing to the E. I. C. attacked in Madrass road 

natic, 337. 1754. January, his commis- by the Fr. squadron, 66. September 10th, 

sions from Murzafajing, Salabadjing and the another taken when Madrass surrenders, 68. 

Great Mogul produced at the conference at the effects of the company*there token posscs- 

Sadrass, 338. rejects Mohomedally’s titles, 339. sion of by Fr. commissaries, 68. and with part 

Letter of the Mogul to him suspicious, 339, of the military stores laden on board the Fr. 

340, 341, he procured the release of Ma- ships, 69. bills given on the Company for the 

pliuze Khan after the battle of Amboor, 346. ransom of the town, 69. Fort St. David pur- 

April, sends troops to Palamcotah, 368. chased by the E. I. Company about 100 years 

1754. the Fr. ministry recall him without before, 78. 1748 one of their ships taken 

application from the ministry of England, in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their ships 

365, 366. August 2d, Godeheu arrives at serve os transports in Mr. Boscawen’s expe- 

Pondicherry, and Dupleix resigns the govern- dition, 92. — — 174SL the K. of Tanjore cedes 

ment to him, 366. appears in the equipage of Devi Cotah to thim, 118. after the loss of 

his Moorish dignities, 367. Ootober 14, nails Madrass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. David 

for France, 377. Godeheu refuses to pay the to be the presidency, 131. August , Mr. Bos- 

money he had borrowed for the war, 377. for cawed takes possession of St. Thomfc for the 

## which Dupleix is pressed in Franoe, 378. ge- Company, 131. their agents in India were not 

neral character of his qualities and conduct, at this time authorized to engage in military 

esteem for Bussy, 378, 379. his successor De- operations, 132. 1750. Deputies sent to 

leyritleftby Godeheu with more contracted treat with Nazixjing on the interests of the 

powers, 380. The Mysorean was a dupe to E. I. C. 189. a territory new Madrass ceded 

his promises, 389. m, 403. m, 436. to thp E. I. C. by Maholhedally, 145. 

Dupleix Mrs. wife of Mr. Dupleix. 1748. 1762. June, the mercantile affairs of the Com- 

corresponds in the Malabar language with the pany greatly distressed by the war of Chun- 

interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to dasaheb, 220. the military stores taken with 

make the Tellicherry Sepoys desert, 88. D’ Autueil at V oleondah reserved for the Com- 

1762. cqpesponds with Morarirow, 261. pany, 236. 1764, their distresses by the 

Dupleix Futeabad, a town, which Dupleix was war increased by the restraint of enlarging 

building on the spot where Nazixjing was their capital, 339, the removal -of Succogee 

killed, m commemoration of that event, des- and the restoration of Monacgee essential to 

t/oyed by Clive, in June, 1752, p, 213. the Company's interests, 361. tnedirectors ask 

DUTCH, have possessions in the Malay islands, assistance or the government in England, to 

s. to the coasts of New Holland, b. to lands carry on the war, 365. the Eng. Company om- 

unknown, 1. 1746. May , 6 Dutch ships, power Mr. Saunders, and somo other members 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr. Boso&wen to of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Go- 

the attack of Mauritius, "92 and 96. proceed to deheu, 366. the conditional treaty to be ooh- 

Batavia, June 27th, 98. 1748. the Dutch finned or annulled by the two Companies in 

ad Nagapatom send 120 Europeans to assist at Europe, 375. one thousand of the Eng. Com- 

the siege of Pondicherry, 98. Sadr ass belongs pany*s Sepoys left with Mapnuze Khfei in the 

to the Dutch, 337. 1762. the Morattoes Southern countries, 401. the Company in 

of Jonagee bum the Dutch factory at Bimli- London project an expedition from Bombay 
BPpnMRn, 374.— 1756. The King of Tra- against Jsallabadj ing and the Fr. troops in his 

, services, 
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service, 405. reward the services of Clive, 

406. their marine force at Bombay, 409. 

1756, the misfortunes in Bengal threaten the 
greatest danger ever incurred by their estates 
in the Bast Indies, 434. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY , FRENCH . See 
under FRENCH. 

EAST INDIES , wlfbt Countries and Islands arc 
comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce 
in the East Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34 m, 

91 1749. tho squadrons under fioscawen,. 

the greatest European marine force ever seen 
in the East Indies, 98. m, 365. m, 366. Du- 
pleix raised the reputation ^of his nation in 
the E. Indies, and probably intended to drive 
the other Europeans out of them, 378. the 
greatest danger ever incurred by the Com- 
pany in the E. Indies, 434. 

Elephant. Murzafajing’s, 159. Elephants em- 
ployed at the storm of Arcot to force the 
gates, 194. carry 'baggage, 392. 

Elerempenah , Poly gar of, the place lies between 

Coilorepettoh and* Chevfclpetore. 1756, 

.funs, redeems his hostages, 425. 

Elimiserum, a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m. 
s. e. of the French Book, the Pr. had mounted 

cannon there. 1752. March 28. Major 

Lawrence marches between Elimiserum and 
the Pr. Bock, when the two armies cannonade, 
215. m, 217. April , taken Igy Dalton, 218, 

219 1753. August, tfeken again from the 

Pr. by Monacgee, 303. October, on Eng. de- 
tachment left m it, bl6. Cootaparub is 5 m. 

m. b. of Elimiserum, 344 1754. Feb . the 

garrison at Elimiserum march to secure Coo- 
taparah during the action of the, convoy and 
grenadier^, 345. m, 352, May 23d, the 
guards withdrawn from Elimiserum, when 


the army march to Tanjore, 358. July , the 
enemy change their camp several tixpes be- 
tween BHmmermn qad the five rocks, 364. 
NaUlpettah, 6 m. a. of Ettmiserum, 368. a 


mm the Ffc. rook, which the army coming 
fromTaqjore cross, andengage the French and 
Mysoreans, August the 17th, 368. August 
22d» Monacgee takes Elimiserum and the Pr. 
party there*. 3701 

K&Q&Et P any i no a, was governed many 
years, by Anwarodean, 53. where it is enw- 
neoualy caBed Yahre.-~— 1753, November , 
obtained by Bussy for the Fr. company, 334. 

lies to .the ». w. of Mustaphanagur, 335. 

1754, the Morsttoes who had invaded Rajah- 
mundrum and ChicacoU return through Elore, 
874. Its revenues not specified, 376. 

EMPEBOB, EMPIRE meaning the MOGUL. 

1752. De Volton brings Dupleuc a*blank 

paper, to which the great seal of the Empire 
is Affixed, 274. 1756, June, Bu^sy asserts 


that he held his Moorish dignities, not from 
Salabadjing, but the Emperor, * 432*. See 
Delhi ; and Great Mogul, tinder Mogul. 

ENGLAND . N. B. the word Europe in a few 
instances is improperly used in our narrative 

instead of England. 1746. two t ships of 

50 guns, and 1 «of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa- 
dron from England, who sends back one of 20 
and 1 of 60, p. 61. The trade from Eng- 
land to the C. of Coromandel, with that car- 
ried on from one part of India to another, had 
raised Madrass to opulence and reputation, 

65 1748. January , Major Lawrence ar v 

rives at Port St. David from England, 88. 
April , Admiral Griffin’s squadron reinforcea 
by 3 ships from England, 89. What ships and 
vessels of Mr. Boscawen’s armament belonged 

to the navy of England, 92. 1749. 

January, Griffin sails with a 60 and two 20 
gun ships to England, 96* October 21st, Mr. 
Boscawen with the fteet Bails to England, 133. 
1751. the English at Fort St. David re- 
frain from hostilities against the French, be- 
cause not authorized from England, 167. 
Major Lawrence had gone from Port St. 
David to England in the preceding October, 
16 J. Mr. Robins arrived from thence at Port 
St. David about that time, 168. July, recruits 
from Europe arrived at Port St. David, 181. 

1752. March 16th, Major Lawrence 

arrives again at Port St. David from England , 
213 . two companies of SwisB and other rein- 
forcements arrive at Madrass from England, 
265 . the recruits from England vile, 261. 

1753. Captain Dalton returns to Europe, 

316. 1754. Reinforcements arrived at 0 

Madrass from Europe, 862. September , Madrass 
obliged to- make peace on disadvantageous 
terms, in conformity to orders from Europe, 

371 1755. January 13th, Mr. Saunders 

proceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 
arrived from England, 380. troops from Eng- 
land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex- 
pedition projected in London, 405. their 
number, they arrive in October with Clive, 

406. 1766. the ship Darby, coining from 

England richly laden, taken by Anglia about 
28 years ago, 410. 

ENGLISH '. THE, expressing or implying The 
Nation in General, or their Interests 
and Establishments in INDIA in general 

the Eng. Establishments in Indostaa are 

under Bombay, Madrass, and Calcutta, 33. 
in which 4 the English have been engaged in 
war since the year V745,j», 34. their commerce 
in the E. Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, *34. 
take part in the war of Coromandel immedi- 
ately after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 35. 

1745. the Nabob Anwarodean Khan 

insists that all officers of the Eng. nati&MB? 

equally 
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equally obliged to respect his authority in the 

Cagnatio, 61. 1746. April, the Eng. 

aflairs in India threatened with danger, when 
Commodore Barnet died, 62. useful to con- 
template the progress made by the English in 
Indostan in tne science and spirit of war after 
the lots of Madrass, 68.— ^-l 748. January , 
the Medway had been the principal cause of 
all the English disgraces and misfortunes in* 
Jndia, 88. Telliohbrry an English settle- 
ment, 87. 1748. After the raising of the 

siege of Pondicherry, the military character 
of the French regarded as greatly superior to * 
that of the English, 106. the English had 
% establishments in Indostan many years before 
the French, 118, 119. 1762. July. Du- 

pleix violates the Eng. colours at sea oy tak- 
ing 200 Swiss going to Fort St. David in 
boats, 266. Mrs. Dupleix in her letters to Mo- 
rarirow represents the English as a mercantile 
people unfit for war, 260. 1754 Sept. Ad- 

lerian commands the Eng. troops in India,372. 
ENGLISH , The, meaning their Government, 
Presidencies, Settlements, Factories 

on the Coast of Coromandel. 1746. 

the Eng. at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 
warodean to protect them from Labourdonnais’ 
armament, 64. the protection of their settle- 
ments was the principal object for which the 
squadron was Bent into India, 66. August , the 
English in Madrass, garrison included, did not 
exceed 300 menwhon besieged by Delabour- 
donnais, 66. September the 10th, by the capi- 
tulation surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
C8. but are permitted to reaide in their houses, 
68. useful from this time to contemplate the 
progress made by the Eng. in the science and 
slant of war, 68. m, 69. m, 71. distressful 
and injurious terms inflicted^ by Dupleix on 
the English at Madrass, after the departure 
of DeLabourdonnais, 77. Fort St. David, an 
English settlement, takes the general admini- 
stration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. 
there suspect Anwarodean Khan, and enlist 
2000 Peons, 81. December the 8th, on the • 
arrival of the Nabob's army at Chimunde* 
luxn, and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally 
with the whole garrison, 83. m, 84.— 1747. 
Dupleix in order to make the Nabob with- 
draw his assistance represents the Eng. affairs 
as without resource, 86. their transactions at 
Fort St. David betrayed to Pondicherry, 88. 
1749. employ taeir arms with great in- 
discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of 
Tanjore, 107. having*ho right to interfere in 
his cause, 108. make peace, and get the 
Session of Devi Cotah, but other causes than 
their arms mode the £. submit, 1 18. August, 
cannot reproach Dupleix for his ambition in 
assisting Chundasaheb and Murzafajing, 130. 


they receive Madrass from the French, 130 
the priests at St. Thomfe used to give Dupleix 
intelligence of the transactions of the English 
at Madrass, 131. Boscawen hoists the English 
flag at St. Thom&, 131. The agents of the 
English E. I. Company puzzled about the 
titles of N aziriing, ana Murzafeiing, of Chun - 
dasaheb and Manomedally, 132, 133. send 
120 Europeans to Mahomedally, 133. and 
imprudently 4et Mr. Boscawen soil with the 

squadron to England, 133. 1760. Feb. 

Nazixjing requests a body of troops from the 
English at Fort St. David, 138.. who comply, 
138, April, Major Lawrence, cautious of expos- 
ing their territory, will not accompany Nazir- 
jing to Arcotf, 146. for which ho is much 
exasperated against them, 148. July, send a 
body .of troops to join Mahomedally under the 

command of Capt. Cope, 148. 1761. the 

people of Coromandel suprized at their indo- 
lence, who had done nothing at interrupt 
the successes of Dupleix since the retreat of 
their army from Mahomedally in the month 
of August of the precedfhg year, 167. They 
resolve to support Mahomedally, and send 
280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 
by the insolence of the Dupleix to take the 
field, but resolve not to appear as principals 
in the war, 171. in which point the French 
are as cautious as the Ehglish, 176. Octo- 
ber, the expcnces of the English battalion 
begin to be ife£ray%d by the treasury of Fort 

St. David, 202. 1762. January, Raj ah - 

saheb plunders their country houses at St. 
Thomas’ mount, 209. March their successes 
in the Carnatic recover a large, and valuable 
extqpt of country for Mahomedally, 213. 
May, Mf. Law will not let Chundasaheb, 
trust himself to the English, 286. June 1st 
Major Lawrence proposes to Monacgee that 
they should have theca^of Chundasaheb, 
and 'keep him a prisoner in one of their 
settlements, 238. June 2d, Law demands the 
services of the English in virtue of the peace, 
239. Monacgee convinced that they are his 
friends, 241. They were ignorant that the 
Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 
Mysoreans, 242. will not interfere in the 
dispute, 244. Dupleix notwithstanding his ill 
successes makes no proposals of accommodation 
to them, 262. who make little advantange of 
the victory gained at, Bahoor^ 267.— 1763. 
Suggestions of the Mysoreans against them 
to the King' of Tagore, 286, 286. They 
cannot spare troops to check the enterprises 
of Mahomed Comaul, 317. Dupleix threatens 
the K. of Tanjore, if he gives them any 
more assistance, 319. Monaegee is represented 
as. in close connexion with them, 319. The 
KJig sorry he had shewn so much will to 
Nun abandon 
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abandon them and the Nabob, 325. The 
English admire the sagacity of Dupleix in 
getting the northern provinces, 336. great 
efforts of valour had carried them through 
the wars of Chundosalxeb, and the Mysoreans, 

337, 1754. January , the English deputies 

confer with the Fr. deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341. by acknowledging Salabadjing with- 
out restrictions, the English would haye been 
subject to the Fr. 338. the moderation of the 
English proposals, 339. the Fr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Oamatio, 339. 
The K. of Tanjore hurt by the Morattoes so- 
licitous to regain their alliance, 341. but on 
Monacgee’s victory over the Morattoes will not 
send his troops to join their army, 342. the 
Regent of Mysore asks Poniapah why the 
English support the Nabob, 351. the attach- 
ment of Tondiman to them, 357- his fidelity 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the K. 
of Tonjore sensible of his error in not assist- 
ing them; they insist on the removal of Succo- 
gee, 361. Morarirow promises never more to 
be on enemy to them, 363. September , Go- 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might derive from their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and all places 
in which the Eng. had troops included m the 
suspension of arms, October 1 1th, 372, 373. 
the Eng. factory at Yizagapatam encourage 
Jafferally and Vizeramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in thetf northern provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare this factory, 374. 
Possessions allowed tta English by the condi- 


tional treaty, 375. the English had \fc00 Fr. 
prisoners, the French only 250 English, 37 6. 
the accessions made by the Eng. to tlmir in- 
comes on the C. of Coromandel? 377/ they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, and 
derive another by the removal of Dupleix, 
377. 1755. the Fr. inform them of the 


schemes of the Mysoreans to get Tritchino- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Colonel 
Heron gives the Moravar 3 JSng. flags as a , 
mark of their friendship, 384. good inten- 
tions of the Moravar to them, 387* English 
m, 396. the presidency perplexed about the 
affairs of Madura and Tinivelly, and the 
quarrel between Taqjore and Tondiman, 402. 
Mahomedally their ally, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held coigespondence with them, promises 
a body of their troops to Salabadjing, if the 
French are dismissed, 428. July, the existence 
qf the English on the C. of Coromandel seemed 
to depend on the removal of the French in- 
fluence in the Qecan, 434. 

ENGLI&p, thb, when meaning, implied in, or 
applieato any of the various terms of their Euro- 


pean soldiery, vis. Arms. ARMY. Artille- 
ry. Battalion. Camp. Cannon. Cannon, 
palls. Colours. Column. Commandant. 
Commissary. Convoy. Deserters. De- 
tachment. Division. Entrenchment. 

Escorts. Field pieces. Flag. Force. 
Garrison. Grenadiers. Guns. ( Gun- 
ners. Line. Officers* Party. Platoon. 

Prisoners. Quarters. Recruits. Re- 

doubt. Reinforcement. Sepoys. Sol- 
diers. Troopers. Troops. N . B This 
article comprizes a summary of all the military 
operations and events in which the English 
forces or any part of them were engaged on the 4 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from the* 
commencement of hostilities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period with which this 

volume concludes, i. e. July 1756. 1746. 

200 Engl, were the Soldiers in the garrison of 
Madrass when attacked by Delabourdonnais, 
66. December the 8th, th& garrison at Fort St. 
David sally, when the French army retired, 
81. the English had not yet raised Sepoys, 81. 
1747. March , the garrison at Fort St. David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi- 
cherry, 87. 1748, August 8th, the Engl. 

army marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 

siege, October 6th, p, 98 to 106. 1749. 

April, the expedition under the command ,pf 
Captian Cope into Tanjore, was the first in 
which the Engl, troops were engaged against 
the n forces of an Indian prince, 110. attack- 
ing' Devi Cotah, 113,114, 115. which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends, Atcheveram, 117. August, the Engl. 
troops hear of the battle of Amboor whilst in 
the Tanjore country, and leaving a garrison 
in Deri Cotah. return to Fort St. David, 130. 


sent from* Tritchinopoly to Tanjore, when 
invested by the French and Chundasaheb, 135, 

136. 1750. March 22d, the Engl, troops 

from Tritchinopoly and Fort St. David join 
Nazixjing, under the command of Major Law- 
rence, 138, 139. March 23d, cannonade be- 
tween the Engl, and Fr. troops . 140, the Eng- 
lish rescue the French gunners from the Mo- 
rattoes, 142. Major Lawrence retruns with 
the battalion to Fort St. David, 146. July , the 
Engl, troops under Capt. Cope join Mahomed- 
ally, a skirmish with the Fr. on the 19th, 
148. a cannonade thw 21st, 149. they return 

to Fort St. David Aug. 19th 150. 1751. 

April, the Eng. army takes the field under the 
command of Captain Gingen, 172, take Ver- 
dachelum, 172, joined by Abdullwahab and 

the 
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the Nabob's troops, 172. fire the outward town 
ofJVolcondah, 173. the Eng. battalion retreats 
in a panic, 173, 174. why not pursued by 
Chundasaheb, 174. retreat to Utatoor, 174. 
n small party of Engl, officers and troopers sur- 
rounded and well nigh cut off, 175. July the 
1 3th, \e treat of the party under Dalton to the 
main body in the streights of Utatoor. 177. 
the army encamps on the Coleroon, 177. where 
jthe battalion takes possession of Pitchahdoh, 
178. crosses the Coleroonand goes in to thePa- 
goda of Seringham, 179. is reduced to 400 
men, crosses the Caveri and encamps under 
Tritchinopoly, 180. July, the K. of Ton- 
* jore suffers Doth the Engl, and Fr. troops to 
pass through his country, 182. Fight of the 
party at Condore, 162. notwithstanding the 
reinforcements, the battalion at Tritchinopoly 
does not exceed 600 men, 183. August , de- 
tachment marching with Clive to Arcot. 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 185, 186. implied to 191. party going 
from Madrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 to 196. November , 
Basinrow with his Morattoes join Clive in the 
English camp, 196. the field pieces at the light 
of Ami serve well, 198. the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Ami, 199. take Con- 
veyer am, 199, 200. the battalion at Tritchino- 
poly despise the operations of the French, 201 
beet' them out of ^battery of 2 guns, 201. 

French 'rock, 201. fixe cannon balls witi the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
Engl, ships at Pondicherry, 202. the expences 
of the Engl, battalion defrayed by the treasury 
of Fort St. David, 202. the superior numbers 
of Chundasaheb’ s army deter the Engl, troops 
from vigorous efforts, 202. the grenadiers 'With 
Dalton rescue the wood carts, aiid give a good 
opinion of the English to the Mysoreans, 
203. they bury the Fr. dragoonB killed by the 
Morattoes of tnnis Khan, 205. who proffer to 
engage the enemy’s army with the Engl, bat - • 
talion, # 205. and reproach them for declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnaveram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who are 
amazed at the appearance and discipline of the 

Engl, troops , 207. 1752. February , Gin- 

gen refuses Momirow anJMbe Mysoreans to * 
attack the enemy’s poBts vnth Engl, batta- 
lion until reinforced, 208. -1762. me Engl. 

troops in the province of Arcot Are retired to 
their garrisons. 209. • February the 2d, take 
the field at Madrass against Hajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they fight Ra- 
jahsaheb and the French at Covrepauk, 210. 
when many of the Engl, gunners are killed, 
211. totally defeat tnc enemy, 211, 212. 


March 15th, detachment of 400 Europeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under the command of Ma- 
jor Lawrence, and accompanied by Clive, 
march from Fort St. David to reinforce the 
army at Tritchinopoly, 213. their progress, 
cannonade at Coiladay, March 28th, 214. 
joined by detachments from Tritchinopoly, 

214, 215. March 29th. Clive advances 

witK a detachment of grenadiers and artillet'y, 

215. a hot ctxpionade, the Engl, fire from 9 
pieces of cannon , 216. Aptdl 1st, the Engl. 
troops from their long inactivity knew little of 
the ground about Tritchinopoly. and the de- 
tachment sent to surprize Chund&saheb's camp 
is misled by the guides, 217. Dalton with 
the grenadiers takes Elimiscrum, 218, 219. 
and a gun in the island of Seringham, 219. 
the enemy are now impressed with the same 
terrors they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s army , 220. A division or the 
army sent with Clive to Samiavaram, 220, 
221. a detachment from wjiich takes Mansur - 
pett, 221. and another party Lalguddy, 222. 
April 14th, the Fr. frtftn Seringham attack 
the camp at Samiaveftun in the night, 222, 
223. 40 English deserters with the French, 223. 
give rise to mistakes and confusion amongst 

* the Engl, troops , 223, 224, 225. the Engl. 
soldier suffer by the resistance of the deserters 
at the Pagoda, 225. May 9th a party from 
Major Lawrence’s division march with Dalton 
tou tatoor,fi£ht D V-utuoil’s detachment there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
with all the French troops cross the Coleroon, 
the Engl, army under Clive draw out, but no 
engagement ensues, 228. May 15th, the ene- 
my’ * camp in Seringham cannonaded by Clive 
from themound at Pitcbandah, the fire from 
whence cannoldismount the English guns, 229. 
the troops with* Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their officers save the garrjpon from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. The 
English give their passports to Chundasaheb' s 
troops, 231.* are informed by deserters of 
D'Autueil'8« convoy, 233, Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the Engl, column, 234. the Engl, troops attack 
the Fr. in the stone fort of Volcondah, and 
D’Autueil with his whole detachment surren- 
ders. 235. the Engl, preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringham, 237. June 2d, D’Au- 
tueil in the Engl. Camp , 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Seringham to 
the Engl. 239, 240. who had acted with much 
ability and spirit inreducing the Fr. and Chun- 
dasaheb’ s army, 240. Dalton left commander 
of the Engl, aarrison in Tritchinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the ^departure of the 
Enel, battalion from Tritchinopoly, 247. they 
mgrch aw&v dispirited, 247. summon Volcmi- 
N n n 2 * _ dah, 
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dah, 247, 248. take the Pagoda of Trivadi, 
and encamp there, 248. They march against 
O ingee tinder Major Kineir, 253. are beat at 
Yfaravandi, 254. retreat to Trivadi and to 
Chimundelum, 255 Dupleix -violates their 
colours on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Fort St. David, 255. August, they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the batta- 
lion, m, 256. the grenadiers break the enemy's 
center, 257. the Mysoreans ^schemes to sur- 
prize the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly frus- 
trated (257 fo 259). August , the recruits 
from England vile, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263, 264. 
and beat a Fr. party coming to surprize their 
camp, 264. take Chmglapet, 265, 266. a garri- 
son under an Engl, oficer left there, 266. The 
main army with the Nabob and Major Law- 
rence summon and bombard Vandiwash 
(286, 267). return to Trivadi, and November 
the 15th to Fort St. David, 267. at Tritchi- 
nopoly, the Engl, garrison attacks the Regent’s 
oamp at Seringham in the night, 269. their 
party in the Choultry routed with great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene- 
my at the Pagoda of Yelore, and a body of 
cavalry on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut off their provisions, 273. the French pri 
soners at Ar cot conspire to overpower the Engl. 
garrison there. 275 1753. January , Ma- 

jor Lawrence with the army and the Nabab 
encamps at Trivadi. January 9th, encounter 
of the battalion with the enemy and Morat- 
toes, in which the soldiers and artillery behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army ^to Fort 
St. David for provisions harrassed by the Mo- 
xattoes, who, on January the 28th, lost 300 
horses by the fire of the field pieces, 2J6. the 
guard at Chimundelum cut off by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl, battalion 
with the Morattoes. 278. April 1st, action 
of the battalion Escorting a large convoy of pro- 
visions against the Fr. and Morattoes, who 
are beaten, 279, 280. a detachment retakes 
Bonagherry. 280. April 20th, Major Law- r 
reace with the army inarch t6 Tritcnimopoly, 
leaving a garrison in Trivadi, 281. detachment 
at Kistnaveram, m, 282. April, at Tritchino- 
Dalton throws up a redoubt on the plain, 
cannonades Verana's camp, who quits it. 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit- 
chinopoly, its force, 288, the 10th, attack 
the Fr. antfMysoreans in the island, 283 to 
285. the artillery m, 284. troops, m, 285. en- 
camp at Facquires tope. 285. success of a de- 
tachment at Trivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
surrender of tfee troops there, 287. the Engl, 
seijeant and artillery men retire from Chillam- 
banuh, 287. April 21st. a party frrnn the 
garrison of Arcot, withr the Nabob's ^roops, 


beaten by those of Yelore, 288. the enemy's 
cannon plunge into the EngL camp at the Fac- 
quircs tope, 289. the army distressed fftr pro- 
visions, 290. June the 26th, battle and vic- 
tory at the Golden Rock, 290 to 294. bat- 
talion, m , 291, 292, 293, troops 291. 294, 
in great want pf cavalry, apply to She K. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton with tne garrison and 
the grendicr company rescues the Nabob from 
his clamorous troops in the city. 294, 295. 
the armv marches to Tanjore, 296. the garri- 
son of Tritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
Warfare, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattails to attack the 
Engl, quarters in the city with the Fr. pri- 
soners, 297. detected by a Fr. soldier who 
was faithful to the English, 298. August the 
7th, the army with the convoy from Tanjore, 
arrives at Dalaway's Choultry, 299. the 9th, 
beat the French and their allies, who endea- 
vour to oppose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303. Engl, party , m. 300. troops, m, 301. 
artillery, m, 301, 302, 303. battalion, 301. 
grenadiers revenge the death of their Cap- 
tain Kirk, 302. the English trusted the collec- 
tion of the provisions to the Nabob's officers, 
who failed in this duty, 303. the army en- 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. the Engl, ought 
not to have hanged De Cattnns, 304. August 
2 4 tli, obliged to act again on the defensive, 
300. an escort of 100 Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Fr. rock, to receive the re- 
inforcement coining from Devi Cotah, 306 
cannonade at the water course, 308. arrival of 
the reinforcement , 309. September 21st. battle 
and victory at the Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. English battalion , m, 311, 312. troops, 
313. grenadiers , 812. artiUery, 313. the Eng- 
lish loss, 314. the Engl, flag planted on the 
Sugar loss rock, 314. attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 315. the army encamps at the 
French rock, 315. October 23d, reinforces 
Tritchinopoly, and goes into cantonmfents at 
Coiladdy, 816, an Engl, detachment defeats 
Mahomed Comaul near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Coiladdy, m, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repultfed by the Engl. 
garrison (320 to 324.) November 27th, a party 
from Coiladdy reinforce the garrison ; the army 
arrive Decemh* the 3d, 324. the camp receive 
convoys of pfPkions from fricatapoly, 926. 
Detachment from Devi Cotah relieve JPalam 
Cotah, 907. The K. of Tanjore, on Monac- 
gee’s victory over the Morattoes, will not send 
his troops to join the Engl, army, 342. Num- 
bers of tne garrison in tritchinopoly, and of 
the army in the field at the end of December, 
1758, p, 343. February 12th, oonvoy of 180 
Europeans and 1500 Sepoys destroyed and 
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taken by the Mysomm and Moral toes, 3 id. 
tlie^j allant company of grenadiers lost in this 
action, 345. the Sepoys suffered to return 
to the camp, the officers give their parole 
to Salabacying, 345. detachment sent by sea tq^ 
Devi Cotah, 345. not strong enough to Morctfp 
346. tile K. of Tanjore forbids his merchants 
to supply the English with provisions, 340. 
Mahomed Issoof commander in chief of ell • 
ttye Sepoys, 346. the enemy might easily 
have cut off the provisions of the canq>, 347. 
April, some Colleries belonging to the camp 
discover the parcel of letters, which were in- 
* tended by Poniapah to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
♦48. the sequel of Poniapah's treachery is 
from p, 348 to 353. in which the Regent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
in the minds of the English, 349. the In- 
terpreters of the commandant at Tritchino- 
poly and of the commissary concerned, 350. 
troopers , m, 352. May 12th, a party sent with 
Calliaud to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachment of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, in 
which Calliaud beats off the enemy, 354 to 
357. fold pihes m, 356, 350. Vumber of 
the army 355. army, 357. troops, 356. 
artillery, 350. the attachment of Tondimnn 
had enabled the English to stand their ground 
at Tritchiiaopoly, 357. their Sepoys at Kil- 
lanorc distressed, 357. May 23d, the army 
marches for Tanjore, 358. the party sent to 
Palam Cotah returns to Den Cotah. Fehnwy, 
another, scut against Chillambrum, routed : 
the officer insufficient, 858 the reinforcement 
at Devi Cotah relieve Palam Cotah, the troops 
harrassed in their return, 359. the army ar- 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, 361. Reinforce- 
ments arrived at Madro6s, 400 men in battalion 
sent to join Maphuzc Khan at Conjeveram, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan’s force 
take Outramalore, 362, 363. army, m, 364. 
Garrison at Tritchinopolv get convoys from 
the woods 364. July 22(1, Major Lawrence 
marches with the troops from Tanjore to At- 
chempcttah, where the Tanjorines jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends back to 
Madross the Swiss soldiers, which Dupleix* 
haft token, 367. the detachment with Maphuze 
Khan leave him at Fort St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th df August aitive at Atchempet- 
tah, 368. Review of the army there* the 
battalion, 1200 men, 368. Augm ft\ie 17th* 
March and action on the*plritfjpfj2 > ritchino- 
poly, 368 to 370. troops, m^TO8T line , m, 
300. tire of the Eng. cannon, 369. officers, 
m, 369. August 20th, Major Lawrence moves 
to the Facquire’s tope, 370. some artillerymen 
with 200 Sepoys placed in ElimUerum, which 


Monacgce had taken, 370. the Fr. fearing the 
Eng intend to at tack them at Mootachcllinore, 
cross over into Seringham, 370. A party with 
Jo. Smith sent to protect the labourers at Coi- 
laddy, 371. with the reinforcements, the Eu- 
ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su- 
perior in quality to the French, 371 . all places 
in which either nation had troops included in 
the suspension of arms, *372. Adleroron com- 
mands all the*Eng. troops in India, 372. thtf 
Eng. have 900 French prisoners , the Fr. only 
250 English, 376. after the exchange have 

650 Fr. prisoners, 377. 1765. Fcln'uary, 

detachment with Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Col- 
leries employed to steal the enemy's horses, 
381. the Etigl. officers have not seen the atro- 
cious custom imputed by Father Martin to 
the Colleries,* 382. the army attack Lachen- 
aiguc’s district, 383. take possession of Madura, 
384. take Coilguddy, and plunder the temple 
of the images, 385. dcta&iment sent against 
Catabominaigue, 380. another takes Nelli 
Cotah, cruelty of the English troops there, 
387. they drive away the Moravar's troops, 
387. the garrison at Tritchinopoly informed of 
the Mysorean's schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the army before Nellit&ngaville. 890. 
Return of the anny and detachments from the 
Tinivelly country to Madura, May 22d, p, 

390, 391, tlm 29th, the army attacked 

by the Colleries in the pass of Nattam, 391 
to 395. encamp at Wariore pagodas, June the 
5th, 395. Polier cscortS the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398. October , detachment commanded by 
Kilpatrick sent with the Nabob against the 
northern uplygars, 398. dread of the English 
troops in the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 

398. 400 and 401. troops , m, 406. 800 Euro- 
peans and 1000 Sepoys proceed in the squadron 
from Jlombay against Glierifc under the com- 

% mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416. take 
pqssession of the fort, 416. * progress of Kil- 
patrick's detachment , 417. encamp and sum- 

• mon Velore, 448. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr. troops, return to Arcot, 4$0. m, 
421. March 24th, detachment sent with Ma- 
homed Issoof into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 423. the English arms had left the 
Fr. no great gainers in the province of Arcot, 
428. See Europeans in the service of the 
English, and English Sepoys under English. 

ENGLISH SQUADRON, Smrs op War. 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after cruizing successfully in the straights of 
Sundahand Malacca, 60. arrive from Batavia on 
the Coast of Coromandel in July, 1745, p 60. 
alarm Dupleix, 61. commanded by Comlhodorc 
Barnfet, leave the c#tstm October, 61. — 1746, 
retu*i from Mcrghi and Bengal in the begin - 
• iving 
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niug of the year, are reinforced from England 
by 3 ship*, andsendback tow, 61. See Barnet. 
June 26th, meet and fight Labourdonnais, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Trincono- 
xnalee, 62, 63, 64. August 6th, they see La- 
bourdonnais again, and avoid the encounter, 
64 ’"\re sent into India to protect the Eng . 

mi . ii ’.nents on the' C. of Coromandel, 66. 
Av /net 23d appaer off Paliacate, and sail for 
13 e-gal, 67. September 8th, Lab6ur donnais be* 
nifigi ig Madrass afraid of their return, 67. 

— 1747. March 2d, the squadron, now 
oo.mnan.ded by Admiral Griffin, arrives from 
Bengal at Fort St. David, on which the French 
troops retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon- 
dicherry, 87. attempt to ride 0 out the mon- 
soon in October, 87. out most of them forced 
to bear away to Trinconomalee, where Mr. 

Griffin in his ship goes in Deodhber, 88. 

1743. January , all except the Medway re- 
turn to Fort St. David, 88. June 29th, the 
20 gun ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, 89. 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 
one, 91. Force of, Mr. Boscawen's squa- 
ron, 91, 92. arrive at the Cape of Good 
Hope in March and April, sail joined by 6 
Dutch ships to Mauritius May the 8th, 92. 
arrive there June 23d, 96.reconnoitre the island 
and leave it, June 27th, 97 and 98. July 29th, 
arrives at Fort St. David, and joins Mr. Grif- 
fln*B squadron there, who resigns the com- 
mand to Mr. BoscaWen, Mid proceeds with a 
60 gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomalee, 
and from thence, in January 1749, to Eng- 
land, 98. Great force of the two squadrons 
when united under Mr. Boscawen, 98. Aug, 
8th, the ships proceed before the gtrmy, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. September the 27th, they connonade the 
town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, kitted, 103, 104.- October , the 
Bailors and stores reimbarked in the shipsVhich 
return to Fort St. David October 6th, 104. 
leave the coast, some go to Atchin, some to 

Trinconomalee, 107. 1749 a January , all 

return* to Fort St. David, 107. April 13th, 
the Apollo, Pembroke, and Namur lost with all 
their crews in a hurricane, 109. July,, three 
ships of the line and three of the Company’s 
carry the artillery and stores of the army to 
DeviCotah, 113. October 21st, Mr. Boscawen 
sails with theffieet from Frot St. David for 

England, 133. 1761. October , the same 

shot which the Engl, ships had fired against 
Pondicherry, fired by the Tr. against Tntchi- 
nopoly, 202.—— 1764. September, Admiral 
W atson arrive^with a squadron , which with the 
Company’s ship! bring Adler cron’s regiment, 
and 40 of the King’s nrtj§ery, 371. Cfofieheu 


afraid of the advantages which the English 
might derive from their squadron, 371. Octo- 
ber, Mr. Watson proceeds with thfe squadron 
from the C. of Coromandel to Bombay. In 
December, Commodore Pocock arrives at Ma- 

wrajss with a 70 and 60 gun ship, 376. 1766. 

January, the squadron arrives at Port St. 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380: the 

• Nabob goes on board the Admiral's ship at 
Fort St. David, 398. their presence on the 
C. of Coromandel awes the Fr. government ; 
they depart in October, and on the 10th of 
November arrive at Bombay, 406. m, 414. 

1766. proceed with the marine force 

of Bombay and troops against Gheriah, an& 
take, it 414 to 417. return to Bombay and 
repair there in April, arrive on the 12th of 
May at Madrass, 417. 

English Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, commonly called 

East India ships. 1746. August the 18th, 

the Fr. squadron attempt to cut one out of 
the road of Madrass without success, 66. 
Sept. 10th, this ship surrenders with the town, 
68. December, another nearly taken in Madrass 

road by tlft French, 86. 17*47. January, 

another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with- 
out landing the treasure at Fort St. David, 
but the ship, which had escaped from Madrass, 
comes there, and lands 60,000/. in February , 
86.— 1748. one taken in sight of Bombay 
89. Eleven serve as transports in Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s armament, 92. three employed to, 
transport the artillery and stores for the attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113. 1761. July, the 

ships from Europe bring recruits to Fort St. 

David, 181. 1764. the Company’s ships, 

with Watson's squadron, bring Adlercron's 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artillery, and 200 

recruits for the Company’s troops, 371. 

1765. Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 405. one lost on an island 
on the C. of Africa, 800 m. e. of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406. 1766, the Darby 

taken by Angria 28 years ago, 410. 

English Deputies at Sadross, 337, 338,. 340. 
English drums, 327. 

English flag. 1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

• at St. Thomd, 131. 1755. May, three 

given by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to- 
ken of their friendship, 384. Commodore 
James, on delivering the forts of Severndroog 
to the Morattoes, takes down the English 
flag, 414, 0 

English August 23 d, a reinforce- 

ment to tSe USmy’B army equal to the whole 
of the Eng. force appears on the bank of the 
Coleroon, 804. 

ENGLISH Government in the island of 

BOMBAY 
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BOMBA V\ 410. See Bombay . The English 
arms there, 412. 

English inhabitants of Madrasa, ruined by the 
loss of it, 1746, p, 77. 

English ketches, belonging to the marine of 
Bombay, 412. 

Enqlishiftan, 223. one, a resolute seijeant of 
Sepoys clambers up the gate* way of Wey- 
condah, 315. — —In 1756, long since any* 
Englishman had seen Gheriah, 414. 

English mark on oannon balls, 202. 

Englishmen , the bravest, cruel at the sacking of 
Nelli Cotflh, 387. 

* English ministry. 1754. Dupleix removed 

Without application from them, 3G6. 

English presidency, meaning Madrass, which see. 
English Sepoys. See SEPOYS. 

ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS , those on the 
C. of Coromandel, m 9 66. Dupleix threatened 
to reduce the English settlements of Madrass 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing 
towns, 378. 

ESWARA, divinity of the Indians, 2. twists off 
the neck of Brama, 3. 

Etiaporum , one of the Eastern Polygars of Tini- 
velly, 420. ftave hostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755, and treats for them in 1756, p, 
423. m, 425. % 

EUROPE , m, 1. the manufactures of linen 
an India surpass those of Europe, 8. m, 28. m, 
60. the European troops in the Colonies of 
India arc composed of men of all the nations 
in Europe, 80. m, 85. the vegetables of 
Europe succeed at Bourbon, 93. Peace in 
Europe in 1749, 130. the suspected priests 
^ at St. Thome sent to Europe, 131. peace, 
167. m 9 -'181. rules of war in Europe not 
applicable in India, 188. a platoon in India 
as important as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
m 9 229. m, 253. camps in India unlike 
those in Europe, 311. meaning England, 
316. m, 337. meaning England, 362 and 
371, m, 375, m, 376. meaning France, 377. 

Europe t ships from, 70. 72. 181. 294. 

Europe t recruits and reinforcements from, 181. 
191. 309*362. 

EUROPEANS in general, what they under- 
stand by the East Indies, 1. improperly 
call Soubahdar, Soubah ; and Mahometans, 
Moors, 35. and minor officers, Nabobs, 36. 

Europeans established at Madrass, 65. 

In 1746, very few had seen Arcot, and 
knew as little of it as of Delhi, 84, 85. the 
natives of Bourbon stouter than ffiiy colony of 
Europeans between th# Tropics, 93. m 9 143. 
until 1751, were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified posts defended by 
Europeans, 208. — *1753. No Europeans 
had ever possessed such a territory as the 


French, when they obtained the northern pro- 
vinces, 335. their affairs in India subject to 
treachery by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country, 358. m, 364. Dupleix in- 
tended to have expelled all the other Eu- 
ropeans out of India. 378. 1755, at this 

time knew little of the Colleries, 381. See 
European Nations. • 

EUROPEANS, this term is very often used to 
distinguish tie European soldiery belonging to 
whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
# troops of India, entertained by that nation : 
and the term Europeans is used instead of tho 
appellative of the nation to which this soldiery 
belongs, because these troops are always com- 
posed of a variety of European nations, instead 
of being all of the nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the arricles English and French 
army, the military operations of these nations, 
it becomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the term Europeans is 
employed. We shall nevertheless to satisfy ac- 
curate curiosity, enumerate all the mentions 
that are made of these Europeans, distinguish- 
ing them by the nation to which they belong. 
EUROPEANS , in the service of the DUTCH , 


98. 

EUROPEANS in the service of the ENGLISH , 

87. 91. 

104, 105. 109, 110, 111. 113, 

114, 

115, 116, 

117. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

151, 

170. 

152. 169, 

m, 

I? 1 ' 

172, 

173, 

174. 

180, 181, 

lo2, 

m 9 

184, 

185. 

187. 

189, 

191. 195, 

196. 

198. 

200. 

206, 

207, 

208, 

209, .210. 

211, 

212! 

213, 

214, 

215. 

219. 

221, • 222, 

223, 

224. 

226, 

227. 

230. 

233, 

234, 235. 

253, 

268, 

254, 

2 55. 

259. 

261. 

263. 

266. • 26L 

269. 

271, 

272. 

276, 

277. 

279! 281. 

283. 

288, 

289, 

290. 

295. 

297. 

299. 301. 

303. 

306, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

310, 

311. 316. 

318, 

319. 

323, 

m- 

343. 

846. 

354, 355, 

356, 

370, 

357, 

359. 

361, 

362. 

307, 

368/ 369, 

371. 

383. 

385, 

386. 

391, 


392, 393. 397, 398. 405. 418. 423. 434. 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the FRENCH , 

> 81.91.99. 192. 104. 126. 135. 147. 150, 

151. 155. 163. 173. 182. 186. 189. 195, 

197, 198, 199, 200. 209. 211, 212. 219. 

222. 228. 230. 235. 239. 253. 255. 262, 

263, 264, 265. 268. 275, 276. 283. 286, 

287. 289. 296. 302, 303, 304, 305, 306. 

313. 320. 331. 338. 344. 355, 856, 857. 

869. 371. 374. 396. 418. 429. 

See infra European troops. 

European allies, stress of the war in Coromandel 
lay on the European allies, 219. m, meaning 
the English, 246. m, meaning* the French, 
426. 

European arms, to give a just idea of their supe- 
rio4ity in India, the principal intention of 
thft history, 219. 


European 
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j European blood, D'Autueil don't intend to shed 
any, 140. 

European Colonics or Settlements controuled by 
the Mogul government, money extorted from 
them Lii Bengal, 120. Dupleix intended to have 
reduced them all under his own authority, 378. 

European force 1756. Madrass cannot spare 

any from the Carnatic, 421. 

European gunners, asleep when the French esea- 
ladcd Tritchinopoly, 321. • 

European infantry, 10,000 Travancores disci- 
plined in their manner, 400. 

European maimer, 400 of the natives of Iudia 
disciplined in their manner brought by Dela- 
bourdonnais against Madrass,. 67. -N. U. these 
were probably the first Septfys employed by 
an European nation. 

European mariners, French, 67. 

European markets. Cloth very proper for them, 
mado in the northern provinces ceded to the 
French, 335. 

EUROPEAN NATION, NATIONS; none 
ever had had such a fleet in India as Boscaw- 
en’s, 98. great advkptagc to that nation which 
should get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112. Dupleix thought to get more by con- 
quest in India than any European nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
can never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by another, 373. meaningFrench 
and English, 376. Angria’s fleet formidable to 
the ships of all the European Nations in India, 
409. 

European recruits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
vile, 261. See English army. « 

European troops, the topasses are incorporated 
with them, 80. never employed until tpis war 
against the princes of the country, 120. c Sec 
English army, French army. 

European war, the enemy besieging Arcot ig- 
norant of the rules, 193. See English army, 
French army. L 

0 F. 

} ^acquires, conjecture concerning their ori- 
. gin, 4. 

Fa c quires tope , or the grove of the Facquire, 4 m. 

s. and 1 m. w. of Tritchinopoly. 1752. 

December ; the Mysoreans entrench a detached 
camp there, 273.— 1753. April, which 
Dalton obligps them to abandon, 282. May, 
the Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
rocks arc a mile to the s. 289. September 20th, 
the Eng. army drawn up there, 309. September 
2 1st, and march from hence to the battle of 
the Sugar Loaf rock, 310.— — 1754. August 
26th, encamp' there again, September let, move 
from thence to AVariore Pagodas, 370. | 

I’m, ix, Lieut. 1751, December, shot thijpugh 

the body at Kiotnavcram, 207. 


FERISIIT A, author of a history of the Maho- 
medan conquerors of Indostan, from 977 to 
1605. It is the most curious and valuable 
piece of oriental history hitherto translated in 
Europe. It is translated by Mr. Alexander 
Dow, 30. 

Firouz, Undo* of Mahmood N&ssercddin, 
assassinated, 12. 

FIROUZ SCHAH, Emperor of* Delhi grand- 
father of Sultan Mahmood, who was con- 
quered by Tamerlane in 1398, p. 12. 

FIROUZ SCHAH, IiOCNEDDIN, King of 
Delhi in 1235, p. 12. 

Fitschsk, a partizan of some reputation, ar- 
rives at Pondicherry with 600 Hussars in Sep- 
tember 1754, p. 371. 

Five Rocks , about 1 in. to the s. of Facquires 

Tope. 1753. June , the Fr. and allies 

encamp there, 289. rn f 302. 

FORT ST. DAVID . r 1746, April , Com- 

modore Barnet dies there, 62. December , some 
of the inhabitants of Madrass escape to Fort 
St. I)a\id ; the fort described ; the Company's 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
of Madrass, 78. December the 8th, the Fr. 
army march against it, and retire in confu- 
sion on seeing Anwarode&ifs, 81, 82. the 

garrison sally, buttto not engage, 83. 

1747, February , Anwarodean’s army, recall- 
ed by him, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company's ship afraid 
to land its treasure ; another lands her's, 86. 
March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
but march away on the appearance of Mr. 
Griffin’s squadron, 86, 87. October , which 
attempts to ride out the monsoon here, 87, , 

88. 1748. January , the dispersed ships 

return, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com- 
mander in chief, 88. and encamps all the 
troops, 88. their transactions betrayed. 88. 
June the 10th, Bouvet's squadron’s appears in 
Bight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griffin's 
to Madrass, 90, 91. during the absence 
of which, the Fr. army attempt to suiprizc 
Cuddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law- 
rence, 91. News received of Mr. ^oscawen’s 
armament, 91. which arrives July the 29tli, 
98, and proceeds August 8th, against Pondi- 
cherry, 08, 99. the company’s agents ignorant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99. October the 6th, 
the army and fleet return from Pondicherry, 

104. 1749. January , employ their troops 

with great indiscretion, in support of a pre- 
tender t6 the kingdom of Tanjore, 107. 
March , the army 'inarch against Tanjore, 
109. April 13th, two of the company’s ships 
stranded betwcenFort St.David and Cuddalore 
in the hurricane, 109. the army returns with- 
out success from Tanjore, 112. another 
expedition resolved, 112. proceeds und er 
the command of Major Lawrence 

•Deri 
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Devi Cotah, 113. the government accommodate 
witji the K. ofTanjore, who cedes Devi 
Cotah, 118. August, the army returns from 
thence, 130. news received of peace con- 
cluded in Europe, 130. Solicitude concern- 
ing the revolution at Arcot, 130. Mr. Bos- 
cawen* sails to relieve Madsass, 130. Fort St . 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 
October 31st, Mr. Boscawen sails with 4he‘ 
fleet for England, 133. leaves a reinforce- 
ment of 300 men, 133. 1750. March 

2 2d, the army commanded by Major Law- 
B rence, joins Nazujing at Waldore, 138. 
with whom, he, Dalton and a member of the 
Council ore empowered to treat for the com- 
pany, 138, 139. April, Major Lawrence 
leaves Nazirjing, and returns with the army, 
116. Trivadi is 15 m. w. 147. duly, the army 
commanded by Cope joins Mahomodally, 148. 
Cope instructed not to let his communication 
with Port St. David be cut off, 149. August 
19lh, he returns with the tro#£s, 150. October 
19th, Lawrence deports for England, 167. 
Robins arrives, 168. the troops of Fort. St. 
David, might have intercepted theFr. return- 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 
zirjing, 168, m, 169. 1761. March, Du- 

pleix plants flags round the bounds, 171. 
April, the army takes the field under the com- 
mand of Oingen, 171. July , a detachment 
sent with Pigot and Clive to relieve Verda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive return, 182. 
August, Fort St. David left with only. 100 
men, in order to supply Clive’s detachment 
agonist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191. the treasury of Fort St. 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Company’s troops in the field, 202. December, 
the army at Tritchinopoly expect a reinforce- 
ment from thence, 206. Clive with the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in order 
to proceed to Tritchinopoly ; they arrive : 
March 15th Major Lawrence arrives from 
England, takes the command of the detach- 
ment, agd proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. June, 400 
of the Fr. prisoners taken at Seringham sent 
to Fort St. David, 243. Lawrence leaving 
tne army at Trivadi, goes to St. David for 
the recovery of his health, 248. July 23d, 
expedition under Major Kineer against Gingee, 
253. Major Lawrence goes to Madrass to dis- 
suade it, 253. the Fr. army encaifips close to 
the bounds, 255. Chimunaehm a redoubt in the 
bound hedge 3 miles to the w. 255. the Eng. 
tfbops return and encamp here, 2 55. two 
companies of Swiss coming from Madrass in 
boats, taken, 255. August the 16th, Major 
Lawrence arrives with another company ; the 
"§*^iij*takes the field with the army 225. 


after the victory at Balioor, marches again 
from Fort St. David to Trivadi, 261. Novem- 
ber 15th, the army, compelled by the Mon- 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 267. 1753. 

January 3d, 9th, the army returns to Trivadi, 
276. several marches of the army to Fort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. February, tho 
guard ut Chimundelum, the western redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Swiss arrive from 
Bengal, 279* April the 1st, the army and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are nt- 

# tacked, 279. Fort St. David drew large sup- 
plies of grain from Bonaghorry, 280. 

April the 20th, the army marches from Tri- 
vadi to Fort S$. David, before they proceed to 
Tritchinopoly, 281. the sick sent hack, 283, m, 
286. reinforcement expected by the army, 296. 

joins at Tanjore, 299. 1764. August. 

m, 367. Maphuze Khan with his troops ar- 
rives at Fort St. David, 367. December, and 

is still thero, 372. m, 87 5. 1765. January, 

the Bquadron arrives here*from Bombay, 379 . 
July, and the Nabob Jfrom Tritchinopoly, 
397. August, who proceeds to Arcot, 398. in 
July, the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406. 

*FORT ST. GEORGE, the name given to the 
White Town of Madrass when flrBt established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com- 
pany ; but Madrass, has prevailed in com- 
mon usage. See Madrass, 

FRANCE, wsir declared with, in 1744. p, 35. 
Labourdonnais worthy of the highest com- 
mand* in the navy of France, 72. 1747. 

Octotfbr 3d, ships of force sent to Mauritius. 
88, 89. June 1 1th, 400 soldiers with 200000?. 
in silver fj^nt from France, landed by Bouvet 
at Pondicherry, 90. the Fr. inhabitants of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94. Ar- 
maments sent in detail from France, may ren- 
dezvous at Mauritius unkn<ftm to the Eng. 90. 

1748. April, cessation of arias between 

Gr. Britain and France, 10?. Dupleix did 
not think the trade of India without territory 

• worthy the attention of France, 120. Peace 

between Gr. Btitain and France, 130. 

1749. Dupleix’ s views agreeable to the mo- 
narch ana ministers of, 132. 1762. June, 

ships from, expected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252. the officer of Gingce says he keeps , 
the place for the king, 258.*Sepfi mber, so 
likewise the officer of Cobelong, 263. the ad- 
ministration support’thcir E. India Company 
365. but give up Dupleix* 366. the laws bf 
France superseded by orders of axtest from the 
king, 367. probable conseqqgnces if the ex- 
tensive projects of Dupleix had been adequate- 
ly albpported in France, 378. Godeheu re- 
turns to France, 380. See French nation. 

Fjuzfr JJcut. 175*3. September, with m dc- 

, O oo tachmcnt 
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tachment from Devi Cotah relieves Palam Co- 
tah, 327. and returns with them in January, 
1764, p, 368. 

Frazer Mr. original histories of Indostan, and of 
Sultan Bttbr, Drought by him into England 17. 
quoted, 19, has published an account of the ex- 
pedition of Thomas KouliKhan into India, 22. 

French accounts of their own affairs, m, 249. 

French A&tts. 1760. reputation of them 

sutik after the mutiny of the<6ffleers, and the 
retreat gf the battalion, 146. December , high 
after tEe death of Nazirjing, 167. 

FRENCH Army. Its operations. Under 
this Head are included, whatsoever material 
mentions are made of Abtiixeky, Batta- 
lion, Camp, Convoy, Detachment, 
Dragoons, Hussars, Force, Garrison, 

Gunners, Party, Reinforcement. 

1746, force of Labourdonnais when he at- 
tacked Madrass, 67. their operations ; surren- 
der of the town, 67, 68. September 27th, a 
reinforcement of* 1360 men arrive at Pondi- 
cherry, 69. October 20th, on Delabourdon- 
nais' departifre, t^ie force of Pondicherry 
amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. gar- 
rison defend Madrass against Maphuze Khan, 
73, 74, 76. who is intirely defeated at St? 
Thome by Paradis with a detachment from 
Pondicherry, 76. this the first victory of a 
long time gained by Europeans over the Moors, 
77. December , Paradis returning to Pondi- 
cherry with a detachment, is Harr Ased by Ma- 
phuze Khan, 79. Bury, the oldeBt officer in 
India, commands th6* troops sent against St. 
David, 80. December 8, the Frendi army 
march against this place, 81. and retreat in 
confusion the 10th, 82. the 80tlj, embark in 
boats to attack Cuddalore, but are beaten back 

by the wind, 83. 1748. January 10th, 

attack Cuddalore in the night, and ore re- 
pulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. August, de- 
fend Ariancopang, 100. a Fr. trooper takes 
Major Lawrence, 100. defence#f Pondicherry 
102, 103, 104. strength of the garrison and loss 

in the Biege, 104. -1749. Jure, a considerable 

body join Mursafejing and Chundasaheb ; 
and on the 23d of July gain the battle of 
Amboor, in which a Fr. Coffree kills the Na- 
bob Anwarodean, 126, 127, 128, 129. troops, 
m, 132. December, are attacking Tanjore, 
135. 1750. March , the Fr. battalion con- 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under D'Autueil 
encamp at Villanore, 138 and 139. the offi- 
cers mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade on the 
'quarters of the English, 140. the battalion 
retreats te Pondicherry, attacked by Mora- 
rirow, 142. their gunners saved by the Eng- 
lish, <142. thl army encamp again, 143. 
Dupleix says, he ordered the Fr. troops to re- 
treat, 144. arms, m, 146. m , 146. Jufy, the 
Ff. take Trivadi, 146. the 19 th, are encamped 
on the Fannar, 8 in. e. of Trivadf, 148. en- 


trench there, and cannonade the English com- 
manded by Cope, 148, 149. Amgeut^ 21st, 
entirely defeat Mahomedally as soon as the 
English leave him, 160, 161. beat the fugi- 
tives again at Gingee, and take their artillery 
161. take Gingee, led by Bussy, 162. m, 164. 
December 4th, c&ttack Naziijing's cainp, who 
is killed, 166, 166. Dupleix offers a body of 

French troops to Murzafajing. 162. 1761. 

January, a detachment under the command of 
Bussy proceeds with Murzafajing into the De- 
can, 163. and contributes much to the rout 
of the Pitan Nabobs, 164, 16 6. February . 
800 Europeans march with Chundasaheb from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. July, with Chffu- 
dasaheb’s army, they cannonade the Eng. 
troops from the Fort at Volcondah, and drive 
them from the field, 173. follow them to 
Utatoor, 174, 176. and in August to Sering- 
ham, 180. they take Coiladdy, 180, 181. en- 
camp to the e. of Tritchinopoly, 181. send a 
detachment from Coiladdy, which is beaten 
by Clarke and Clive at Condore, 181. their 
battalion 900 men, 183. September 23, 160 
of their Europeans arrive with Rajahsaheb 
at Arcot, 186. September 24th, cannonade in 
the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190, 20 
Europeans and 2 of their field pieces detached 
with Rajahsaheb' s troops, attack Lieutenant 
Innis's party at Trivatore, 191. during the 
assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 
look on at a distance, 196. they encamp with 
Rajahsaheb at Veloro, and beat up Bazinrow's 
camp, 196 march with Rajahsaheb to Ami, 
and are joined there by another party from 
Pondicherry, 197. are defeated by CUve at. 
Ami, 197, 198. cruelty of the garrison and 
illiberality of the officer at the pagoda of Con- 
jeveram, 201. who after some resistance aban- 
don the pagoda to Clive, 201, 202. Ineffec- 
tual operations of their battalion against 
Tritchinopoly, 201, 202. the Fr. dragoons 
beat off in a skirmish by the Eng. grenadiers, 
203. they bombard Tritchinopoly until the 
end of November 203. December , all their 
dragoons cut off by Lmis Khan. 204, 206. 
who despises their battalion, 206. their de- 
tachment at Kistnaveram stops the Mysore 
army, and repulse the Eng. detachment, 206, 

207. is recalled, 208. 1762. January , 

400 of the Fr. troops with Rajahsaheb's army 
near Madrass, their motions, 209, 210. are 
entirely defeated by Clive at Covrepauk, 210 
to 212. 'and recalled to Pondicherry, 213. 
March 29th, a hot Cannonade between the Fr. 
and Engl, on the arrival of the reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive at Tritchinopoly, 
216, 216, 217. April 2d, their posts strongly 
fortified, 217. they quit their encampment at 
Chucklypollam, cross into the isla nd of Se- 
ringham much against the opinion of^Gfenm- 
dasaheb, and take post in the pagoda of Jum- 

bakistna, 
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bakistna, 218. April 14th, D’Autueil’s con- 
voy uid reinforcement arrive at Utatoor, 222. 
the mght attack of the Eng. Posts at Samia- 
varam, 223 to 226. May 9th, D'Autueil at- 
tacked by Dalton at Utatoor, retreats to Vol- 
condah, 227. Law crosses me Coleroon with 
all his force, Clive meets him, but neither 
chuse to give battle, 228. the garrison in Pit- 
chandah sally on the Engl, artillery and are 
bqpten back, 230. Pitchandah taken, 230. the 
Fr. battalion with 2000 Sepoys shut themselves 
up in Jumbakistna, 232. irresolution of their 
^councils ; how they might have escaped, 282. 
'reinforcements from France expected in the 
gUd of June, 233. May 7, D'AutueiTs party 
advancing is met, followed, attacked; and 
taken by Clive at Voloondah, 238, 234, 2 36. 
June 1st, 2d and 3d, surrender of Law and 
all the Fr. troops at Seringham to Major Law- 
rence, 237, 238, 239, 240. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in this campaign, 
240. 1751. February , the Fr. troops un- 

der the command of Bub9V, quit the country 
of Cudapah with Salabadjing, 248, 249. 
March 16th, and take Canoul by storm, 249. 
having passedthe Kristna, axe opposed by Ba- 
lagerow, 250. April 2d, arrive at Golcon- 
dan, high pay allowed by Salabadjing to the 
officers and soldiers, 250. proceed and remain 

with him at Aurengabad, 250, 261, 262. 

1752. April, carry the war with Salabadjing 
into the Morattoe country towards Poni, 435. 
service of their musketry and artillery in (his 
campaign, 436, 436. peace made with Bala- 
gerow, march to Golcondah, in the way dc- 
k feat the armies of Rajahs headed by the Ra- 
jah of Niermel, 436. July , the troops of 

Pondicherry defeat the Eng. at Vicravandi, 
254, 256. are reinforced and encamp near 
Fort St. David, 255. their motions near Pon- 
dicherry, 265, 256. are intirely defeated at 
Bahoor by Major Lawerence, 256, 267. 
which stops the Mysorean from declaring for 
them, 257, and Innis Khan who was coming 
with 3000 Morattoes to join them, 261. 50 
Europeans sent to Velore, encourage the Fr. 

prisoners at Arcot to rise, 275. 1763, 

January , the Fr. troops joined by Mororirow 
with 4000 Morattoes, entrench on the banks 
ofthe Pannar, and fail to support the Mo- 
rattoes in several attacks on theEngl. line, 276, 
277. and 279. April the 1st, attack with 
them, and are put to flight, 280. a party from 
Pondicherry with the Morattoes tfake Bona- 
gherry, but abandon it dfi the approach of an 
Eng. detachment, 280. April, on the march 
ofithe Eng. army from Tnvadi to Tritchino- 
poly, Dupleix detaches 200 Europeans and 
600 Sepoys to the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
283. where they are attacked by Major Law- 


rence on the 10th of May , and their com- 
mander Astruc acts with ability, 283, 284, 
285. tlic Fr. troops at Trivadi twice repulsed 
in their attack of the Village, .286. Trivadi 
surrenders to them, 286, 287. their detatch- 
ment at Velore, with Martizally'a forces, 
defeat Abdullwahab with a detachment of the 
Eng. garrison at Arcot, 287. a reinforce- 
ment ifith 3000 Morattoes arrive £tt Sering- 
ham ; amount ef the whole force tk^,289. 
their “motions to intercept the provji^&ne of 
the Eng. army, 290. June 26th, ar&'eritjrely 
’defeated by Major Lawrence at t&e battle ef 
the Golden rock , 290 to 294. scheme -to sur- 
prise Tritchinopoly. De Cattans employed 
in this service is detected, 297, 298, 299. 
August the 9th, oppose the Eng. army return- 
ing with the convoy from Tanjore, and are 
routed, 299 to 303. encamp in a strong situa- 
tion at Weycondah, 303. Elimiserum, where 
they had asmall force, taken by Monacgee, 303. 
stronger reinforcements of Europeans and Se- 
poys, with Morarirow, 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, arrive to them at Sering- 
ham, 304. encamp with’their allies at the 6 
rocks, 306. move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op- 
posite to the Eng. encamped at the Frenoh 
rock, 307. the 2 camps remain 18 days within 
2 miles of each other, 308. September 19tli. 
cannonade on the day the Eng. reinforcement 
arrives, 309. September 21st, Major Lawrence 
totally defeats^henAand chair allies at the Su- 
gar-loaf rock, 309. to 314. Weycondah taken 
by the, Eng. 314. $16* November, the Fr. re- 
ceive another reinforcement, 820. on the 27th 
assault Tritchinopoly by surprize in the night, 
and fajl with great loss, 324. In October, 1762, 
the Pr. with Salabadjing, march with him 
from Golcondah, against Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Bonsola, repulse the Morattoe cavalry in 
several skirmishes : Peace ipade at Calberga 
• in November ; they gain advantages over Ra- 
gogee, who hmd renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
January , 11 W- Bussy going for the recovery 
■ of his health # to Masulipatnam, leaveth the 
Frenoh troops at Golcondah, 380. where they 
are distressed by the artifices of the Duan, 

330, 331, 332. onely a small detachment of 
them accompany Salabadjing to Aurengabad, 

331, Mr. Bussy returns to Golcondah, and 
proceeds with the whole force to Aurengabad, 

332, 333, 334. obtains the 4 northern pro- 
vinces for the maintenance of his army, the 
Fr. troops as before are to guard theperson of 
SalsMdj^ng, 334. Februmity, 400 with 7 field 
pieces march from fleriugbain with the Morat- 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
coming from Cootapamh, 3481 and sav many 
of the Eng. troops from the sword of their 
allies. 3l4, 346. May 12th a party waylay 

O o o 2 Calliaud's 
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Calliaud’s detachment and convoy; both armies 
move to the support of their detachments, and 
the French and their allies are routed, 354, 
365, 856. they ravage Tondiman’s country, 
tfike Killanorc, and Kelli Cotah, 356. the 
garrison at ChiUambram defeat an Eng. party 
from I>ovi Cotah, 358. in April a party from 
Fondicherry attack Palam Cotah, which is re- 
lieved by a detachment from Devi Cot&h, 358. 
359. May the 24th, the allied army take 
Coiladdy, and cut through the mouna, 360. 
August 17th, oppose the English returning 
from Tanjore; but the French had orders* 
to avoid a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiscram with a small garrison surrenders 
hgain to Monacgeo, 370. the? Fr. troops en- 
camp at Moota Chellinoor, and retreat to Se- 
ringham, 370, 371. Septernber , at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hussars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu- 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detachment sent 
from Seringham to cannouado the labourers 
repairing the mound at Coiladdy, kept off by 
captain Joseph Smith, 872. Bussy with the Fr. 
troops and Salabadjmg take the field against 
BagogeeBonsola,thcy advance asfarasN agporc 
in the middle of Bcror, and make peace there 
in April, no details of this campaign published, 

372. 373. troops belonging to Masulipatnom, 

373. join Vizeramrauze's army in *- Chica- 
cole, and are encountered by the Morattoes, 
who give way to tire Fit 7 artiHery, 374. July, 
Bussy goes from Hyderabad to Masulipatnain, 
and from thence lute the ceded provinces, 

374. October , truce, conditional treaty and 

exchange of prisoners in the Carnatic, 376. 
after which 650 Fr. prisoners remain wjth the 
English, 377. 1755. Febrnarj, the- My- 

sorean wishes the French troops at Seringham 
would retire to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tritchinopoly 
with his own means, 3S0. of which schemes « 
the Fr. commander informs thejbig. garrison, 
388. the Fr. troops during the war had over- 
run Terriore, deposed the Rheddy, and ap- . 
pointed another, 396. June, Maiasin with a 
considerable force, marches to Terriore, and re- 
instates the former Rheddy, 396. he sum- 
moneth Arielore and Wariorepollam, but is 
recalled on the interposition of the English 
government, 396, 397. and 403. Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1754 settling and re- 
ducing the ceded provinces, 404. In Ja- 

nuary 1755. he returns to Hyderabad, 404. the 
Fr. troops unde/ his command are obliged to 
assist Salabadjing against all enemies, 404. 
march with ^ilabadjing into Mysore, 404. 
as far a? Sermgapatnam, 405. the army returns 
to Hyderabad in July, and remains there the 
rest of the year, 405. The company in Jng- 


land solicitous to remove the French troops 
from Balabadjing, 405, 406. the mention of 
this body of troops had been studiously avoided 
in the conditional treaty, 406. 1766. Ja- 

nuary , 700 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys take 
the field to prevent the Engl, from attacking 
Velore, 418. bc£h retire, 420. February, Bussy 
with the French troops marches with Salabad- 
jjng and his army against Savanore, 426. makes 
the peace there, 427, 428. which accelerates 
the rupture with Salubadjing’s ministry, and 
Mr. Bussy with all the Fr. troops are dismissed 
from his service, 428. Balagerow makes pro- 
posals to take them into his, 429. and detaches 
MalargeeHoloar to escort them in their retreirv, 
429. the amount of their force. 429. progress 
to Hyderabad, *here they arrive on the 10th 
of June, 430. June 30th, the huBsars routed 
by the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons, 
432. M. Bussy with the whole army takes 
post in Charmaul, 432, 433. See Euro- 
peans. See Sepots. See French Establish- 
ments. 

French Artillery, m, 164. 205. 210. 312. 374. 
See French Army, 

French attack npon Tanjore, »», 135, 

French Battalion, m, 129. 131. 134. 137. 139. 
141. 143. 147. 157. 164, 165. 173. 177. 

206. 214, 215, 216. 232. 250. 252. 256. 

280. 291. 308, 312, 313. 343. 356. 3Q9. 

See French Army. 

French Caffres, m, 87. See Caflres. 

French Camp, m, 149. 313. See French Army. 

French Commandant, m, 135. 

FRENCH COMMERCE in India, perpetu- 

ally interrupted by the English, 120. 

FRENCH COMPANY, See French East India ' 
Company. 

French Cannon, 314. 

French Councils. 1755. moderation of 

them after the conditional treaty, 405. 

French Deputies. 1750, March , sent to 

treat with Nazirjing, 144 and 145. 1754. 

at Sadrass, conferring with the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

French Detachment. 1751. January , 

under the command of Bussy acdompanies 
Murzafajing into the Decan, 163. For other 
particulars, concerning this and other detach- 
ments, See Bussy, and French Army. * 

French Dragoons.- — 1751. October , at Tritchi- 
nopoly, skirmishing against the Eng. grena- 
diers, 203. December , cut off by Innis Khan, 

204. 1756. a troop serving with Bussy, 

429. June 30, they feve the hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, or«of 

FRANCE , m, 64. 1749. Murzafajing 

andChundasaheb offer considerable advantages 
to the Fr. E. I. Company, if Dupleix will 

’ t 
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assist their project*, 126. August, and give 
81 village* in the neighbourhood of Pondi- • 
chen% 182. December 31st, the BL of Tan- 
jore cedes 81 villages dependent or Karical, 

136. 1760. February , Dupleix employs 

their treasures in assisting Murzafejing and 
Chundasaheb, 188. Murzazajing had promised 


Chundasaheb, 188. Murzazajing had promised 
to give them Masulipatnam, 146. m. 147, D#- 
cember , advantages from the cessions of Muj- 
zafajing and Chundasaheb, 161. Mursafitying 
pdjrs 60000/. into their treasury, 162.— 
1762. August, Major Lawrence instructed 
not to carry the war into the ancient limits 
*>f the French company’s territory at Pondi- 
ctarry; which was the bound hedge, 266. 
misled by the representations of Dupleix, 
send no money from maintain the 

war, 276. 1764. The -jrihninistration of 

France support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 366. October , Godeheu refers the 
accounts M Dupleix to the directors in France, 

377. 1766. Balabadjing had given the 4 

northern provinces to the Fr, Company on 
condition that their troops withBussy should 

Assist him against all enemies, 404. 1766. 

are indebted toMorarirow, who at Savanore, 
gives up their bond to Mr. Bussy, 427. Bala- 
gerow, when inviting Mr, BusBy to join him 
with the Fr. troops, offers as great advantages 
to the company, as had been granted by Sala- 

l a on 


baffling, 429. 

French encampment, near Trivadi, July, 1760, 
P, H8. 

French , entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 ahd 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 311. See French 
Army. 

FRENCH , Establishments, Govbbn- 
ment, Possessions, Settlements, and 
Tebbitoeies in Coromandel, the Carnatic, 

and the Decan. 1746. the Nabob An- 

warodean Khan promises to oblige the Fr. to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjoined the English, 64 
1746. August, the English call on him to ful- 
fil his promise of restraining the French, 64. 
September the 27th, the Fr. force at Pondi- 
cherry sufficient to have oonquered all the 
English settlements in Indostan, 69, October , 
the Fr. inhabitants of Pondicherry request 
Dupleix to annul DeUbourdonnais’ s treaty of 
ransom for Madrass, '71.~ — 1747. .February* 


the Tellichenry Sepoys schemes to d es ert to 

the French, 88. 1749. employ their force 

injhe Carnatic with the utmost ambition, 107. 
support Chundasaheb, 127. the Catholicks at 
St. Thom6 attached to them, 132. Mahomed- 
ally supposes the English will be convinced 


of the necessity of stopping their progress, 
132, October , they derive great advantages 
from Mr. Boscawen's departure, 183. the 
Fr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the will of 


the K, of Tanjare, 136. 


ities sent to 


Nazining, 144. return to Pondicherry, 146. 

1760. September, Nagixjing treats with 

them, # 162. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 164, December, value of the* cessions 
made *by Murzafajing 161. assertions con- 
cerning Mahomedally, 162.— 1761. Jfe- 
•bruary, their interest likely to be much affected 
by the death of Murzafajing. 165.- the Eng. 
afraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders from Europe, 167. July, 
and they are as cautious as the Eng. of appear- 
ing principals in. the war, 176. Jfarica£ a Fr. 

settlement, 238. 1762. June 2d, Law 

proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
facilitate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr. settlements, 239. their gcoounts of the re- 
venues of Adoni, Cudapah and Canoul, 249. 
—1762. August, they idolate the Eng. co- 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss in boats, 266. 
August, the Mysoreans about to declare tor 

in the beginning of 1151, 266. Ih^^stoeM 

after the capture at Seringham, 276. 

1763. November, their force much impaired 

in the assault of Tritchinqpol y, 324. 1768. 

December, theyasend* p«y of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanjore, 826. their aoquiaition of the 
northern provinces, 334. the Eng. not able to 
make bfead against them both at Golcondah 

and Tritchinoply, 336. 1764. January, 

French deputies sent to Sadrass to confer on 
peace** 337, 338, 839, 340. their papers 
produced at the congress suspected of forgery, 
340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 3)7 to 841. the re- 
agent of Mysore know, that they want to 
get the city of TritchflSqpolv tor wemsejives. 
and will not crust them with his own schemes, 
, 361. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at Chillambrum, 368, the French territories to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October, their possessions adjuted by the con- 
ditional treaty, 876. revenue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. December, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, )80. the My- 
sorean was persuaded by Moransow to assist 
them, 889. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
from Trifchinopoly left the Fr. government 
the representatives of all their rights end pro- 

tensions in the Carnatic, 396. 1766. their 

pretensions to Terriers valid* 300. , to Arie- 
Iore and Wariorepollam not admitted, 366, 
397. take possession of districts near Caran- 

* . v* y 
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goly and Outramalore, 403. the appearance 
of the Eng. squadron produced.the moderation 
which prevailed in their councils after the con- 
dition^ treaty, 405. derive great advantages by 
their acquisitions from Salabadjing, 406. who 

is attached to them, 406. 1756. feared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom- 
bay, 407. 418.* take the field to protect Ve- 
lore, 418. June, the Eng. averse to draw 
them* again into the fields 426. Shanavaze 
Khan had as much concealed aversieh to the 
Fr. interests as his predecessor Seid Laskar 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied money 
to Salabadjing from the government of Aroot, 
427. and were no great gainers by their titu- 
lar acquisition of the .province, 428. | 

French field pieces, their service in the attack of 
Nazirjing's camp, 137. other myentions are 
comprehended under French Army. 

French Force. 1746. September, at Pon- 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, suffi- 
cient to have cpnquered the rest of the Eng. 
settlements in Indostan, 69. 1747. Ja- 
nuary, greatly superior to the Eng. 86. 

1748. June, at Mauritius , 97. 1753. No- 

vember, greatly impaired by the unsuccessful 
assault of Tritchuiopoly, 324. See French 
Army. 

French garrison. 1748. August , at Pondi- 

cerry, when attacked by the English army 
with Boscawen, 104, great detriments would 
have arisen to Madras/ by the establishment of 

aFr. garrison at St. Thom6, 131. 1754. 

February , operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambrum, 358. See French Ajmy. 

French Government. 396. See French Establish • 
ments. f . 

French ^gunners 1750. March, prererved by 

the Eng. troops from the sword of the Morat- 
toes, 142. 

French guns.— -y- 1751. September 21st, at Ar- 
cot, the Eng. detachment suffers in attempting 
to carry them off, 187. 

French Jesuits. 1754, Father Lavaur, 

Superior of all in India, 3£7. 

French infantry, w, 210. Sec French Army. 

French Influence, 1756, in the Decan 

deemed baneful to the English interests, 434. 

Fre?ich inhabitants at Pondicherry, m, 77. 377. 

French Interests. 1766. Shanavaze Khan 

averse to them, 426. 

FRENCH .KING. See France. 

French Laws, superseded by mandates from the 
king, 367. 

.Frenchmen, meaning soldiers, m, 212, 224, 225. 
fifteen drowned at Pitch&ndah, 280. pretend- 
ing sickness, get possession of Cobelong, 261. 
desire of thjt Eng. eoldiers to fight them, 291. 

FRENCH NATION in General. 1744. 


take party in the contentions of the Carnatic, 

35. 1749. Dupleix, governpr general of 

the Fr. nation in India, 119. oblige by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle to deliver up Ma- 
drass, 130. Dupleix spares no expence in his 
reception of Murzafrging. to raise in him a 
high opinio? of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the French nation, 181. 1751. 

r February S&lab adjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to the Fr. nation than they had re- 
ceived from Murzafajing, 166. — L 1752. 
August , Dupleix vaunts the martial genius of 
the French to Morarirow, 260. events of 
great consequence to the Fr. nation happen at 
Golcondah and in the northern province^ 828. 
the extent of Ifo B ussy's demands for the Fr. 
nation revoltjfikdd Laskar Khan, 330. See 

France. 

French Officers 1750. March 13, mu- 

tiny, 140. m, 182. illiberality of the officer at 

Conjeversttr, 199. m, 263, 264. 1753. 

Those at Golcondah, when distressed by the 
Duan, behaved with honour, 331. 

French papers. 1754. January , those pro- 

duced at Sadrass suspected of forgery, 340. 

French party, m, 197. for the Operations of all 
the French parties, see French Army. 

French posts. m t 149. 217. 

French Prisoners. 1752. June , 400 of 

those taken at Seringham, sent to Fort St. Da- 
vid, 243. the Mysorean hopes to take the city 
with the aid of those in Tritchinopoly, 269. 
December , those at Arcot conspiring are re- 
moved to Chinglapctt, 275. 1753. June ; 

De Caftans tampers with those in Tritchino- 
polly, 298. — 1754. proposals concerning them 
at the conference of Sadrass,, 338, 339.—^- 
1755. January, exchanged on the conditional 
treaty, when 650 Fr. prisoners still remain with « 
the English, 376. 

French quarters, 311. 

FrbnckR ock. m, 200, 201. 204, it is 3 m. 
k. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214. m % 216, 216, 
217, 300. 307, 308, 309. 314, 315. 368, 
369, 370. 

FRENCH SEPOYS. See SEPOYS. 

French sexjeant at Chillambrum. 1754. February , 
surprises and routs and Eng. party from Devi 
Cotah, 368. 

Frmch settlement, settlements. KaricaL 238, 
1754. June, Law pretends that the English . 
out to facilitate the retreat of the Fr. troops 
from Sariqgham to the Fr. settlements, 239. 
See Feehch Establishments. 

French ships, ships from France, 1744. Five 
taken by Barnet's squadron in the streights 

of Sundah, Malacca, and at Achin, 69. 

1745. several taken in Balasore road, 61. 

1747, 1748. the ships of which Bouvet's 

squadron . 
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squadron was composed* 86, 89. m, 90. 

1762. May, ships from France with reinforce- 
ments expected at Pondicherry, 233. June, 
arrive with them, 262. See French squadron. 

French shot, 140. 

French soldier, one ensnares de Cattans, 298. 

French soldiers, encouraged at the battle of 
Amboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FRENCH SQUADRON, in 1716, no French 

squadron in India, 60. 1746. June 26th, 

Ddtabourdonnais’ equipped, shattered, refitted, 
arrives and fights Peyton’s 62, 63. August 
6th, offers battle again, 64. August 18th, 
'cannonade Madross, but cannot cu t on English 
sjjjp out of the road, 66. September 3d, land 
the army for the siege of. I£adrass, 67. Octo- 
ber 2d, ruined by a hurricane th,ere, 70 the 
20th, . depart, 72. four sail io Achin, the rest to 

Mauritius, 72. 1747. January the 9th, the 

four ships from Achin return to Pondicherry, 
84. Fobrwfry 8th, sailed to Goa,. 66, irom thence 
to Mauritius. In October , are joined there by 
three from France, two of which had taken an 

Eng. East India ship near Bombay, 89, 

1748. June, Bouvet arrives with a squadron 
from Mauritiqp, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at MadrasB, and returns, 
89, 90, 91. 1749. January Bouvet re- 

turns with the same squadron, and again lands 
reinforcements and money at Madrass, 107. 

FreHch stations, in 1760, Gingee, Waldore, 
Trivadi, 149. 

French territories, meaning the Northern pro- 
vince, invaded by the Morratocs in I >54. 
P, 374. 

French troops. See French Army. 

% French tumbrils, one blows up during the fight 
at Volcondah, 173. 

FURRUCKSIR, Mahomed Furrucksir. Great 
Mogul, the date of his accession not certain, 

19. 1719. February the 16th, deposed 

and murdered by Abdalla Khan apd Hosaan 
Ally Khan, 20. 

a. 

G AIATHEDDIN, 3d of the Gaurxde em- 
perors, 10. 

Gallivats described, 409. 

Garyfeleu, River, passes near Trivadi* 279. 
GANGE8 ! River, crossed by Tamerlane at Tog- 
lipore } its sources, and entrance into Indostan, 
14, 16. Tamerlane repasses it, 16. Us em- 
pire extended from Smyrna to the Ganges, 
15. the road of Balasarquat the enaanoe ora* 
river ; Fr. ships taken there in 1745. p, 61. 
--—1746. June, one of Labourdoxinu’s ships 
proceeds to the Ganiiea, 63. 

Garden-home at Fort St* David, 1746, December 
9th, the French troops halt there, and retreat 


in confusion on the appearance of the Na- 
bob’s army, commanded by his sons Maphuze 
Khan and* MahomedaUy, 81, 82, 83. 

Gauoerow, unde to the K. o'f Tanjorc. 

1763. December, sent with a body of troops 
toTricatopoly, unfit for the command, amused 
by the Marattoes who pass him and ravage the 

Tanjore country, 325, 326. and 841. 

1754. January , removed and succeeded by Mo- 
naegeof 341. May, roinatutcd alter Monacgee’s 
success and 'fhtircly defeated by Mbramow, 
360, 361. m t 363. 

(iAUR, Province, x. of Gama, gives its 
name to the Dynasty of the Uauhides, and 
to the founder Hussain Gauri, 9. 

GAVRIDES, Dynasty of, founded by Hus- 
sain Gauri in Tl 57, p t 9. succeed the Gaz- 
navides, and make Gazna their capital, 9, 10. 
the 2d Diaper or wanting : Gaiatheddinthe 3d : 
Schoabbeddin, the 4th : Mahomed the 6th, 
with whom the Dynasty ends in 1212. p, 10. 
Indian dominions of the Gauridca, 11. 

GAZNA , City, Province, %. of Gaur, gives 
name to the Gaznaviue Dynasty, 9. the 
Gauridcs likewise makejGar.ua their capital, 
10, the government given by Scheabbeddin to 
Tageddm lldiz, 10. In 1214 taken by Malio* 
raed the Kliowaranmiau, 10. who is driven 
out in 1218 by Ginghischan ; and his son Gcla- 
laddin likewise in 1221, p, 11. Pir Moham- 
med Gehauguir, in 1397, 1398, marches from 
Gazna against Mulmn, 13, and from Gazna 
rules the conquests^! Tafncrlaue in India un- 
til 1404, p, 16. 

GAZNA V1DES, Dynaftty of, 13 Emperors 
from Mahmood the first, to Kosrou Schah the 
last, from the year 1002 to 1157, maintain 
the cooiqqpst made by Mahmood in India, 9. 
and &ako Gazna their Capital, 10. the history 
of this Dynasty is written by Foritsha, 30. 

Gehanguih, Pir Mohammed, See Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguir. • 

GEHASatriR, N, B. that the Great Mogul 
whom we write Jehanguir, is by many written 
Gehanguir. 

GEHAN SCHAH, Great Mogul, p, 16. 
See Schah Gehan. 

GELALADDtN, son of Mohammed the Kowa- 
rasmian, makes head in Gazna against GingU- 
chaa, in 1221 flies before him, u defeated by 
him on the Indtis, swims the river* remains 
in Multan until 1224, is killed in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia, 11. m. 13. 

Ghasiodxbt Rsazt, ikther of Nisamalmnltick 
was Subah of Guserat, appointed Anwaro- 
dean Khan to , a post in the government «of 
Surat, 53* • < 

GHAZI-OBIN KHAN* eldest** ofNiaamsl- 

muluck. 1743, is CaptaJn^aaetAIIBpi 

60.— 1749. Nftsujingte%©C%# glVes'out 
s that 
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that Ghazi-o-dinhad ceded to him the Subah- 

ship of the Southern provinces, 124, 1750. 

but marches towards Delhi to oppose him, 
136.— 1751. Ghazi-o-din employs Balaje- 
jow to oppose his brother S&l&D&ajpig, 250. 
r obtains we commission for the Subahship of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampour, 250. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 251. 1752. 

Ghazi-ordin again enconr&gef ^alajerow to 
attack Salabac^jing, 435. October, arrives with 
a great army at Aurengabad, and send for- 
ward De Volton with proffers to Dupleix, 273/ 
274. is poisoned at Aurengabad, 274. m. 328. 
1758. is succeeded in the command of the 
army at Delhi by his son Scheabbeddin, 336. 
his patents to Mahomedally, produced, 888. 

Gheriah, in 1724, attacked by a Dutch arma- 
ment without success, 410. is the capital and 

strongest port of Angria, 414. 1756, re- 

connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro- 1 

tector, 414 described, 414, 415. February 

the 11th, 12th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
the Eng. squadron commanded by Admiral 
atson, the troops by Clive, and an army of 
Horattoes who did nothing, 414, 415, 416, 
417, 

Gibraltar, Gheriah presumed to be as strong 
as, 414. 

Ginobe, situated 85 m. n. w. of Pondicherry. 
1750. March, N&zixjing’s army assem- 
bling there, 138 and 139/ Jiuja the Fr. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sev^gee is erroneously sup- 
posed to be bora Qingee, 151. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 
151. August, taken by the Fr. led by Bussy, 
151, 152. September , Naziijing’s army stepped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles from 
thence, 168. December , the French troops at 
Gingee summoned by the Pitan Nabobs to at- 
tack Mm, 154. the 4th, they mafoh, 155. the. 
action called, although erroneously, the battle 

of Gingee, 162, 1751. November, Rajah- 

sabeb retreats thither after he is defeated at ( 
And, 199. «*, 247.— -1752. July, the Eng- 
lish troops at the request of Mahomedally 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
258, 254. it is surrounded by mountains, 258. 

Vandkooeh is 26 m. n. 266. 1758. Du- 

pleix’s authority confined to the districts be- 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 275. 

1754. the Fr. r troops at Gingee march against 
Maphuse Khan, take Outnunalore, aban- 
don it, and return, 868. 

GnfaBN, Captain, 1751. commands the 

Eng. arm/, 171* Verdachelum surrenders to 
him, 171 ,172. joined by the Nabob’s troops, 
172. burns the subrubs of Yalcondah, 178. 


encounters the Fr. and Chundasaheb there, 
178, 174. endeavours in vain to rally the 
troops, 174. retreats to Utatoor, 174. tallies 
with a small party, and is well nigh cut off, 
175. See English army, for the retreat to 
Tritchinopoly. August, from whence Gingen 
detaches Truslgr to take Coiladdy, 180. his 
military character, 201. hia caution now ne- 
. <jssaary, 201. concerts with Xnnis Khan the 
ambuscade, which outs off the Fr. dragoons, 

204. 1752. February , determines not to 

attacks the enemy's post till reinforced, 208. 
his caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoes, 213. March 28th and 29th, sendft 
large detaohments to join Lawrence and Cl tore 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. July, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi, 
during the absence of Lawrence, 2418. * 
GINGIS KHAN, 1218, conquers and expels 

Mohaxned the Khowarasmian, 11. 1221. 

defeats his son Gelaladdin on the banks of the 
Indus, 11. Turmecherin Chan descended, 
from him, 11. m, 18. > 

Glabs Ensign.— 1751. September 24th, serves 
well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187. is 
crippled by a fall, 189. takearwith Revel by 
the Fr. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
there, 199. 

OO A, m, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Portugueze . , 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite to Se- 
verndroog, taken by Com. James, April 2d, 
1756, p, 412. 

GodXveri, River, Southern boundary of the 
Prov. of Chicacole, 335. passed at a ford by 
the MorattoeB of Janogee in 1754, p, 374. 

GODEHEU. 1764. appointed in France to r 

settle the peace in Coromandel arrives Au- 
gust the 1st at Pondicherry, when Dupleix re- 
signs the government to him, 866. corres- 
ponds withM. Saunders, and sends back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367. they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 871, 372. and conclude a condi- 
tional treaty, 375, 876, 877. Godeheu refers 
Dupleix* s accounts to the Company in France, 

377. 1755. February, returns to France, 

having limited the power of the gcfrernor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380. m, 396. but con- 
tinued to Bussy the authorities which had been 
given to him by Dupleix, 408. m, 406. * 

Golcondah, Province of, comprehends the 
Nabobships of Areot, Canul, Cudapa, R&- 
jamandry, and Chicacole, 158. JV. B. it com- 
prehmdedpure, m, 102.— 1752. October, in- 
vaded by Balagerowand Ragogee Bonsola, 273. 
OOLCONDAH, was formerly a City, and the 
Capital of the Province, and stood r at 
the foot of the rock and fortress of the same 
name : but the city has long since been de- 
serted; 
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serted and its inhabitants removed to Hydera- 
bad; nevertheless its name is still, frequently 
employed in Indostan, when in reality the 
city ox Hyderabad is meant. Hence our nar- 
rative likewise has frequently been led into 
this ambiguity; we shall therefore explain 
whatsoever mentions are iqpde of Goloondah, 
when meaning the Capital, under the head of 
Hyderabad , and here only enumerate the pqgea 
in which it is so mentioned, viz. 40. 60, ol. 
£3, 125. 185, 186, 137. 146. 152, 158. 162, 
163. 166. 250, 251. 274. 810. 828. 831, 882. 
386. 426. 486. 

VOLCONDAH , KINGS op, the garden of 
£!hannaul formerly belonging to them, 488. 

Golden Rook, near Tritchinopoly, mentioned in 
the battle of the Golden Rook, June 26th, 1758, 
p , 290, 291. 293, 294. mentioned in the 
fight protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. 

m , 304. 1753. August, the enemy’s camp 

extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 
Rock, 807. mentioned in the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310. 

Gondeoama, Gonde cam a, River, northern 
boundary of the Frov. of Arcot, 37. Conda- 
vir extends between this and the river Kristna, 
335. m, 375. 

Goodebe, Major. 1748. August , the most 

experienced of the King's officers under Mr. 
Jloscawen, mortally wounded at Arianoopang, 
99. 

Gopaulbawze, brother of the Dalaway of My- 
sore, commands the 700 Mysoreans, which 
were admitted into Tritchinopoly in Junf, and 
detained there by Captain Dalton when he 
turned them out in December , p, 271. 

1 Gopeemahoo, Ajiawar retires and dies there, 
52. 

Gopinrawze, . an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, 
falsely accused by Poniapah, April , 1754, 
p, 850, and 358. • 

Grab, described, 409. 

Grandchildren, why beloved by their grand- 
fathers in India, 123. 

Grand Vizir, See Vizir. 

GREAT BRITAIN ’, See Britain. 
GREAT*MOGUL, See Mogul 

Grenadiers. ] 754. February the 15th, the 

company of Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, 
445. their extraordinary gallantry and services, 
345. 

GRIFFIN, Admiral. 1746. November, ar- 

rives with 2 ships in Bengal, and takes the 
command of the squadron men tfcere, 87*—*— 
1747. March 2d, arrives with it at Fort St. 
David, 87. September, burns a Ft. 60 gun 
f hip in Madrass road, 87. October, November, 
endeavours to remain in sight of Fort St. David 
during the monsoon, but only his own and 
another ship keeps the station, 87, 88. De- 


ember, sails to Trinconomalee, 88. 1748. 

January , returns with the squadron to Fort 
St. David, 88.— 1748, June the 9th, en- 
deavours, but cannot come up with Bouvet's 
squadron, 89, 90, 91. June the 29th, resigns 
the command to Mr. Boseawen, and returns 
to Bhgland with 2 ships mid a frigate, 98 m, 
107. See English squadron. 

Gulam Hassexn, nephefr to the favourite 
wife*of Sadafulla, who appoints h^n Duan to 
Doastally, 1710 to 1732, p, 87. marries the 
daughter of Chundas&heb, who administers 
• the office of Duan in his stead, 38. 

Gunga River, flowing about 86 m. to the 
westward of Aurengabad, waa in 1752 the 
boundary between the territories of the Decan 
and the country of the Morattoes towards 
Poni, 435. 

Guzebat, Province, conquered by Homaion, 
17- 

H. 

H AMED SCHAH, See AHMED 
SCHAH. 

Hand, the print of a hand used by the Mysoreans 
on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 
Harrasing. 1753. commands the Mo- 

rattoes in the action of the 10th of May, at 
Seringham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
repulsed, 284. * 

Harrison Lieutenant. 1758. Noeemfor, 

the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
conduct and resolution against the assault and 
escaiftde of the Fr. troop#, 822, 823, 324. 
Harwich, 50 gun ship, see Adams. 

Hassan Ally, 1740, May 20th, killed 

wittf him father the Nabob Doastally, at the 
battle of Damslcherri, 42. 

Hassan Ally, commander in Chief of the 

Fr. Sepoys, 1762, taken at Seringham, es- 

, capes from Fort St. Davidj306. 1753, takes 

Verdachelum, and proceeds against Trino- 
malee, 806. September, is killed there, 317. 
Hassein, and Jusshin, brothers and Mahome- 
dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in Indostan s the troops of Rajah- 
saheb storm Arcot during this feaat, 198, 
Hegira, 9. % 

Hendoo, the name by which the natives of India 
call themselves, 2. 

Hbrbelot, D'Heibelot, our guide in the Dis- 
sertation on the Mahomedan conquerors of In- 
dostan, 12* 

Heron, Lieutenant Colonel. 1766. Februeary, 

commands the expedition into the southern 
countries, 880. attacks the wodfis of Lschen- 
aig, 382, 389. enters Madyra without oppo- 
sition, 884. makes alliance with the Moravar, 
384. takes Coilguddy, his intrepidity there, 
• p p p 384. 
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384, 385, March , arrives at Tinivelly, 385. 
aends a detachment against Catabominaigue 
and the Polygars to the xr. e. 368. takes 
Nelli Cotah by assault, 387. drives away the 
troops of Moravar, 387. lets the countries to 
Maphuze Khan, 388. the army recalled, 389. 
he recalls the detaohment from the n. a^890. 
marches against N ellitanga ville, and is amused 
by the Polygar, 390, 391. leaves a thousand 
Sepoys at ( Madura, 391. the army attacked in 
the pass of Nattam, 391 to 395. arrive June 
the 6th at Tritohinopoly, 395. Heron is dis- 
missed the service, 395. m, 398. m, 399. m, « 
400, m, 420. tn, 424. 

Hidaybt-mohy-odean Khan, m, 123, 124. 

See Murzafajing. * 

HIDERNAIG. 1754. August the 17th, the 

best officer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. N. B. this man 
afterwards becomes the famous HIDER 
ALLY. 

Holcar Malargeb. 1756. May, detached 

by Balagerow, with 6000 Morattoes, accom- 
panies Mr. Bussy and the Fr. troops 8 days 
in their retreat from Salabadjing’s army, 429, 
430. 

Qoldb&nebbe, Earl op. 1753, 1754. 

secretary of state, confers with the commis- 
saries of the Fr. company, well informed of the 
affairs of India, advises the sending of a squa- 
dron into Indqk 365, 360. 

Holt Ensign. 1753. September , killed fight- 

ing against Mahomed Comaul at Tripetti, 
318. 

Hossan Ally KhAJt. brother of Apulia 
Khan, which See; powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720, p, 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some Omrahs, to please Mahomed Schah,, 21. 
HUSSAIN GAURI, deposes Kosrou Sch ah, 
and founds the Dynasty of the Gaurids em- 
perors in 1157, p f 9 and 10. 

HYDERABAD , HfDERABAD : N. B* this 
city arose from the desertion of Golcondah, 
which term is often used in Indostan, and 
many times in our narrative, when Hyderabad 
is meant, we have therefore cl&aSed under this 
head all the mentions which occur of Goloon- 

dah. The country of the Morattoes lies 

between Bombay and Goftondah, 40. 

1748. in the beginning of this year, Nizamal- 
muluek comes from hence into the Carnatic, 
50. returns thither in August, 63. Anwaro- 
dean left by ldm there in a station of impor- 
tance, 63. Golc, m, 125. 135. 1749. 

February, Nazixjing approaching the Carnatic 
freon hence, 138. m, 137. Maeulipatnam is the 
Bea port, 148. April, Nazixjing scuds back a 
great part of hi% troops to Golcondah, 152. 
Septemtir, recalls them, but they cannot re- 
turn before the rains, 153. December, Mur- 


zafajing prepares to return thither, 162. 

1761. February, with the French and Sala- 
badjing’s army continue their march from 
Cudapah to Golcondah, 166. are opposed by 
Balagerow, between the Kristna and this city ; 
arrive there on the 2d of April ; receive sup- 
plies from MasuUpatnam, 250, May, ( depart 
from thence to Aurengabad, 250, Golc, m, 

,251 1762. July , proceed from the Mo- 

ratloe country to Golcondah, 436. m y 319. 

m, 328. In the beginning of 1758, 

Salabadjing goes from thenee to Aurengabad, 

331. the governor of Golcondah instructed 
to distress the Fr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331. he arrives thei$ 
July 23d, 332. and proceeds with them to Au- 
rongabad in October , 832. the march is 300 m. 

332. 1754. April , Mr. Bussy, after .the 

campaign against Ragogee Bop sola comes to 
Hyderabad, 373. July , and goes from thence 
to Masulipatnam, 374. — •— 1756. returns in 
the beginning of this year i and with the Fr. 
troops accompanies Salabadj big into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
July , and remain there during the rest of the 

year, 405. 1756. June 14thp Bussy and 

the Fr. troops arrive here from Sanore after the 
rupture with Salabadjing, 430. Hyderabad, 
60 m. n. of the Kristna , 430. description 
of the city, 430, 431. Romi Khan kills 
Ibrahim Ally the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo- 
rattoes of Salabadjing’s army arrive, 432. July 
the 5th, the Fr. army take post at Charmaul, 
433. 

I. J. 

J ACKALLS, devour the dead bodies of the Fr . 
dragoons, killed December, 1751, at Tritchi- 
nopoly, 205. 0 

,J after alli Khan, Jaffbib ally, Jaffer 

ally. 1763. governor of Mustapha- 

nagar, Elore, Rajahmundrum, and Chicacole, 

304. 1754. with Vizeramrawze opposes 

the establishment of the Fr. government in 
these provinces, 373. and brings in the Mo- 
ratoes, 374. goes to Aurengabad, and makes 
his submissions to Salabadjing, 875. who gives 

him lands in fee, 875. 1758. accompanies 

him against Sanore, and unites with Shaas- 
vaze Khan against Bussy, 436* assures SaU- 
badjing that the Eng. are ready to take the 
place of th%Fr. in his service, 428. detached 
with the van of the ajgny after the Ft. troops, 
430. his nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431. 
Jaosebkavi, Pagoda, on the ooast qf 
Orixa, famous, esteemed the northern boun- 
dary of Chicacole, and of the northern pro- 
vinces ceded to the French, 834 and 335. 

itMEB, 
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James, Commodobe, commander of the com- 
pany’s marine force in Indian— 1765. March , 
sails in ‘the Protector, with the Bombay fleet, 
to attack Angria. in conjunction with the fleet 
and army of the Morattoes, 410. pursues An- 
dris's fleet, 411. April 2d, attacks and takes 
The farts of Severndroog apd Goa in one day, 
without the assistance of the Morattoes. Merit 
of this success, 411, 412, 413. Banco otje 

surrenders to him on the 8th, 413. the f 1th, 
•he delivers the forts to the Morattoes. and re- 
turns to Bombay, 413, 414. November, sails 
in the protector, and reconnoiters the harbour* 

' of Gheria, 414. 1756. February , Berves 

*in the attack of Gheria, 414. 

JAMES the First, (Kino, sends Sir Thomas 
Roe, his ambassador to Iehanguir, 18. 

J as an, Islands of, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jabsein, a Mahomedan Saint, brother of Hos- 
sein (193) which See. 

Jassing Raja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a very extensive territory, 26. 

Ibrahim Ally, Governor of Hyderabad, ne- 
phew and son-in-law of Jafleir Ally. 1750. 

June , stabbed by Romi Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOIJDI, Sultan, Emperor of 
Delhi, conquerred by Sultan Babr in 1527, 
P , 17. 

p2H ANDES SHAH, Great Mogul, one of 
the 4 sons of Bahader Schah, one of whom, 
fighting against Iehander Schah and the two 
others, is killed in battle ; Iehander Schah then 
separates from these two, defeats and putt them 
to death; und becomes Emperor, 19. is infa- 
tuated by his mistress Lall Koar, and deposed 
by abdalla Khan and Hasson Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of his reign uncertain, but 
it appears to have been short, 20. m, 21. 
JEHANGI7R, Great Mogul, son of Acbar. 

reigns from 1605 to 1627, p, 18. 

Ibhan Schah, son of Bahader Schah, father, 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother Iehanderschah, 21. 

Jbmaul Saheb. 1755. May, command^ 

1000 of the Company's Sepoys left at Madura, 
891.-* — 1756. March, has recruited their losses, 
422. Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 
Jexbakistna. See Jumbaxistna. 
JfeXAUTDARS See Jemmadars. 

J eui dabs, See Jemmadars. 

JemmAdars, Jemautdars, Jemidars, Cap- 
tains cither of horse or foot. 1762. the 

Jemidars of the Nabob’s Peons* in Tzifcq^ino- 
poly bribed by thee Mysoreans, 257. one 
ndthfal, 258. 1756. Maphuze Khan can- 

9 no authority over them, 424. 
lessen Being, a Rajah with very extensive terri- 
tory, quoted by Bernier, 25. 


Jesuit, few Europeans excepting Jesuits had 
resided in Arcot in the year 1747, p. 84. m, 

382. see father Martin. Father Lavaur 

superior of the Fr. Jesuits in India, 337. 

Jews, m, 5. 

ILETMISCHE SCHAMSEDDIN, slave of 
Cothbeddin Ibek, whose son Aram Schah ho 
deposes, and nets the kingdom of Delhi, 11. 
conquers Multan, founds the Dynasty of tho 
first Mahomedan kings of Delhi; dies in 
1235, p, 12. 

INDIA, property means INDOSTAN. Con- 
uests and establishments made by Mahome- 
an princes in India before Tamerlane, 9 to 
13. invasion of Tamerlane, 1398, 1399, p, 
13 to 16. Qreat Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the invasion of Nadir Schah. in 1738, p, 16. 
to 23, the northern nations easily converted to 
Mahomedaxiism, 24. Mahomedans seduced 
to establish themselves in this country, 24. the 
Morattoes have the hardiest cavalry in India, 
40. m, 60. m, 61. 64. trade from one part to 
another, 65. navigation, 66. m, 72, 78. m, 
80. m , 81. m. 84. ns, 85. m, 88. m, 89. 
m, 92. tho fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Bourbon. 93. m, 96. m , 106. m, 
119. m, 126. m, 132. m, 133. m, 178. m, 
216. influence ef . a single platoon of Eu- 
ropeans in the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of tho princes of India, not to pay their troops, 
295. m, 337. troacherry of interpreters, 363. 
Dilatariness of 4he generals. 365. m, 366. 
m, 367. tn, 372. no principality in India can 
'resist an European nower, uuless assisted by an- 
other, 373. m, 379. IE, 405. m, 406. m, 
407. wt. 409. m. 410. See ■ the following 
articles of the term Indian, and see In - 
dq/flan.s 

INDIAN, INDIANS, the namo derived 
from Hindoo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests, 3. science andlearnmg,3.casta, 4. effemi- 
nacy, 5. manners, 6 . amusements, 6. observances, 
6. exceptions to their general character of 
effeminacy, 6. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. love of 
gain, 7. exlfeme riches and incapacity to de- 
fend them, 7 an 8, an Indian assassinates 
Sche&beddin, 10. their superstition concerning 
the Ganges, 15. m, 16. they farm much the 
greatest part of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
dominions, 25. some assert they have no 
written laws, 26. N. B. erroneously.— —The 
Morattoes are the only natufti of Indians who 
have made war their occupation by choice, 40. 
the lower casts timorous, 112. death of an In- 
dian of a very high cast at Tanjore, 116/ 117. 
they fight behind walls; but dhead attacks by 
night, 162. never influenced by gratitude, 
286. Morarirow’s Morattoes, the best troops 
of native Indians at this time in Indostan, 
• p p p 2 364. 
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364. the Colleries differ much from the other 
Indians, 381. the cavalry of Maphuze Khan 
as Mahomedans despise the enemy as Indians, 
422. 

Indian allies, w, 331. m, 376. 

Indian army, m, 143. sup late, smoke opium, 
and fall into deep sleep, 146. m, 173. how 
accommodated in their camps, 229 and 311. 
m, 313. 

Indian capip, described, 229. f w, 231! their 
tents and huts, 311. * 

Indian Caucasus , 14. 

Indian Chiefs, 162. 

Indian Christians, pretending to be descended 
from the Portugueze, 66. 

Indian engineer, has fortified Chinglapett with 
judgment, 266. 

Indian fortification, the entrance into ono de- 
scribed, 320. 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
hereditary increase of property in particular 
families, 27. 

Indian guides, 217. 

Indian interpreter, sl traitor, 88. again, 348. 
See Poniapah. «■ 

Indian king, how insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Indian Lords, 161. 

Indian Merchants, 66. 130. 

Indian Prince, princes, are oalled Rajahs, more 
than one half of the empire subject to these 
Rajahs, 26. Madrass pyrehased of one, 78. 
# 1 , 112 . 

Indian Princes, whether Rajahs, or Mahome- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid meaqs. 119. 
m, 163. m, 202. always indebted to their 
troops, 296. their disunion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an European power,. 373. 

Indian Religion, it is usual amongst the great 
men of this religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great 
distance, 361. the^princes of the Indian reli- , 
gion on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413. 

Indian Roman Catholics at St. Thom6 give in- 
telligence to the French at Pondicherry, 131. 

Indian States, venerate the descendants of their 
ancient princes, 431. 

Indian war, how much influenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 219. 

INDOSTAN, ought properly to mean India, 

I. romantic descriptions of the wealth of In- 
dostan, 9 and 10. uncertain what share Gin- 
gischan or his successors took in the affairs of, 

II . 1286. Iletmische the moat powerful 

nionarch hitherto, 12. N. B. For the Maho- 
medan Dynasties before Tamerlane, See The 
Ancient Kingdqja of Delhi, under Delhi. The 
Ganges enters at the streights of Kupele, 
14. Tamerlane’s conquests governed by Pir 
Mahomed until 1404, 16. m, 16. Inreads 
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of Babr, 17. Vw, 20. Four Emperors made, 
and five deposed, by the two mothers Ab- 
dallah Khan and Hossan Ally, 22. inva- 
sion of Thomas Kouli Khan, 1738, 1739, 
p, 22, 23. the wealth he carried away, 23. 
The greatest part of Indostan is now subje^to 
Mahomedans qnder the Great Mogul, 24. 
N. B. For the succession of the present Dy- 
nasty of Great Moguls, See Empire of Delhi 
lihder Delhi. Authority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulla, of the Catwall ; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26. the government, atten- 
tive to prevent great possessions in one family, 
27. divided into 24 provinces, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inhabitants changed 
by the institutions of Brama, 29. History of 
the Mahomedan conquerors, written by Ferit- 
sha, and translated by Dow, 30. Englishesta- 
blishments, 33. m, 34. Government, policy, 
customs, differ greatly from those of Europe, 
36. Aurengzebe the ablest monarch, 86. m, 

39. Morattoes the most enteiprizing soldiery, 

40. battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44. m, 47. armies how composed, 49. go- 
vernors uncertain of holding their offices, 64. 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol- 
diery, 65. difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 69. m, 68. the troops 
which are employed by*Europeans, 80. The 
princes, incurious and ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, 84 m, 106. and averse to pay money, 
118 m, 119. trade of become of little value 
to the European nations without territory, 
120. m, 121. Death of Nizam-al-muluck m 
1748, of 'great consequence, 122 affection of 
the great men to their grand-children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expences of the war, 
134. m, 161. m, 178. Modes of war differ 
from those of Europe, 188 m, 193. m, 216. 
to shew the superio rity of European aims, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219, ob- 
scene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
manners of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in war than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princes, 295. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 303. m, 826. presents «received 
when the revenues are collected, 331 Auren- 
gabad one of the first cities, 834. In 1763, 
theFr possessions greater than any Europeans 
had ever obtained, 335 m, 836. the igno- 
rance of the languages subjects the Europeans 
to treachery, 358. excellence of Morarirow’s 
troops, 36^. No principality in Indostan can 
resist anEuropean power ^ without the assistance 
of another European power, 373. m, 875. m 
878 protestations of friendship extravagant 
and false, 397 troops always support the col- 
lection of the revenues, 400. Velars one of 
the strongest holds, 420 the Captains of ca- 
valry hire out their bauds, 424. B*lage- 
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row superior to most characters in Indostan, 
428. See India. See all the articles of Delhi. 

1NDQ&TAN, Cavalry of, licentious, 163. 

Language, 144. 213. 

Princes of, incurious of fo- 
reign affairs, faithless in their professions, 54. 
5 Provinces of*, ceded by Ma- 
homed Schah to Thamas *Kouli Khan in 
1739, p, 120. • 

Trade of, become of liftlc ' 

value to Europeans without territory, 120. 

Indus River. Gelaladdin swims across it, 11. 
Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli 

• Khan all the countries w. of the Indus and 
Attock, 23. 

Innis Lieutenant. 1751. January* marches 

from Tritchinopoly with 30 Europeans, and 
the Nabob's troops under Abdull Rahim to 

» TiniVelly, 169. March, from thence joins 
Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October , pro- 
ceeds with a party from Madrass to reinforce 
Clive at Arcot, is surrounded at Trivatore, 
makes a gallant defence, and retreats to Pon- 
daraalee, 191, 192. November , where his 
party is put under the command of Kilpa- 
trick, 193. 422. 

Innis Khan, the principal of Morarirow’s 
officers 1751. December , arrives at Trit- 

chinopoly with 500 Morattoes, and beats 
up 200 of Chundasaheb’s cavalry, 204. cuts 
off the -Fr. dragoons, 204, 205. his presump- 
tions on these successes, 205, 206. 1752. 

April 6th, accompanies Clive with 3000 
Morattoes to Samiavaram, 221. the 16th, 
kills or takes 700, all the Fr. Sepoys who 
came to the attack of the posts there, 225. 

• August, sent by the Mysorean to join the 
French ; but, on their defeat at Bahoor, joins 
the Nabob and the Eng, army, 261. Novem- 
ber, with whom he marches against Vandi- 
wash, and gets some of the njoney levied 

there, 268. 1753. June, detached by 

Morarirow in company with the Fr. rein- 
forcement to Seringham, 289. 1754. Fe- 

bruary the 15th, serves with him at the rout 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344. 

Interpreter Linguist. 1748. January trea- 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Fort 

St. David, 88. 1750. March , timidity of 

A^ftjor Lawrence's with Naziriing, 145. 

1754. April, treacherry of the linguist Poni- 
apah, 348. See Poniapah. 

Joguees, conjecture on their penances, 4. 

Jon ages, Jonagi, Morattoe, commonly called 
Rajah Jonagee, accomjynied Nakucjing itito 
the Carnatic, and is employed by Mahomed- 
ally after the death of this prince to treat with 
Murzafazing, December 1750, p, 162. 

Irishman, 223. 

Iron mines, in Mauritius,' 94. 

ISLANDS, Diego Reye, Mauritius, and Bour- 


bon, are out of the common track of the na- 
vigation to India, 96. Boscawcn sails through 
the islands and shoals to the n. of Mauritius, 
98. of Seringham ; which see, and in page 
217 and 232. one 800 miles e. of the Cape 
of Good Hope in sight of the continent of 
Africa, 40G. 

Isle of France. Sec Islands, See. Mauritius . 
Ihoof Mahomed. See MaAomed Isoof. 
JumbakUtna , Pagoda in the island of Seringham, 

178.* 1752! April, Mr. Law with the Fr. 

troops take post here, 218, m, 221. 232. 236. 
• June , 2d, surrendered to Major Lawrence, 
239 and 240. m, 243. 

. . K. 

K ALIF, meaning Valid, 9. of Egypt, con- 
quered by Tamerlane, 15. 

Kandahar. See Candahar. 

Kanoul. See Canoul. 

Karical, Carical . 1748. June, the Fr. set- 

tlement their informs Bbuvct of Griffin's 

squadron, 90. 1750.* February , the K. 

of Tanjoro gives 81 tillages there to the 
Fr. company 136. valued at 106000 rupees a 

year, 161. 1751. August, theFr. army Bend 

for battering cannon from hence to Tritclii- 

nopoly, 200. 1752. May How Law and 

the Fr. army might have retreated hither 
from Seringham, 232. Monacgoe promises 

to escort Chpndaqpheb to Karical, 238. 

1754, the Fr. possessions here confirmed by 
the conditional treaty, 375. amount by an- 
other valuation to 96000 rupees, 376. 
KASIImIRE, the King, a Mahomedan, in 
1398, mokes submission to Tamerlane, 15. 
Kaun 9 63 ubwcii, son of Aurengzcbe, taken 
prisoner by his brother Bahadr Schah, and 
dies of his wounds, 1 9. 

Keene, Lieutenant. 1752. February, takes 

the Ff . artillery at the battle V Co vrepauk , 211. 
Kelli Cotah, a fort 15 m. e. of Tritchinopoly. 

1753. Sp 2 >tember the 15th, tlio Engl. 

reinforcement arrives here, 308. the 16th, 

* joins the army at Tritchinopoly, 308, 309. 

1754. February, the Eng. convoy and 

escort, advancing from hence, cut off, 314 
May, surrenders to Maissin, 357. who pro- 
ceeds from thence to Coiladdy, 360. 

Kellidar, Governor of a fort, 420. 

Kelli Nelli Cotah , a fort, with districts producing 
300000 rupees a year, given by* Monocgee to 
Tondiman for his assistance in the reduction of 
Arandanghi ; but the King disavowing the ces- 
sion, it becomes the cause of a rupture between 
Tanjore and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 
Ken tabs i. Mountains of *in Thibet; in 
which are the sources of the Ganges, 1%. 

Kent, Ship of 64 guns, in which Admiral 
Waison hoists his flag ; the Nabob Mnhomod- 
• • -ally 
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ally goes on board iu the road of Fort St. 
David, July 17 55, p, 398. 

Kikjxan, Nephew of Dupleix. 1746. 

October , Bent out of Madrass to treat with 
Maphuzc Khan, and detained by him a pri- 
soner, 73. 1747. January , released by 

Anwarodcau Khan, 84. 1762. March , 

leads at the storming of Canoul, 249. Au- 
gust, commands the Fr. troops at Bahoor, 
256. ia defeated there by Mwor Latoence, 

and made prisoner, 267* 1764. January , 

is one of the deputies at the conference at 
Sadrass, 337. 

Khalil Sultan, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
whose death he proclaims himself Emperor at 
Sumarcande, 16. « 

Khan, signifies Lord, or Chieftain, 62. • 

KfW WA IIASM2A AT*, Dinabty of, p % 10. 
supplants and succeeds the Gaurides in 1214, 
but does not appear to have had much influ- 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 
V> li. 

KlUanon •, a village in the woods about 12 m. 
from Tritchinopoly, where the Eng. army in 
1754 keep 300 Sepoys to collect and escort 
provisions, 340. who in March repulse a 
party of the Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May, 
but disperse on the appearance of the French 
army, commanded by Maissin, 357. June, 
July, prevented by the enemy's patroles from 
passing with any more provisions, 364. 

Kill idai*. See Kellidar. o * 

Ku'atiiick. 1751, May, serves in the fight nt 
Volcondah, 171. November, marches with a 
detachment to rSttcve Clive at Arcot, Tp3. joins 
the day after the repulse of the storm, 196. 

left in the command there, 196. 1763. 

April , detached from Trivadi to« retkke Bo- 
luigherry, which the enemy abandon, 280. 
August the 7tli, in the action of the convoy, 
heads the grcm\diers on the death of Captain 
Kirk, 302. Septetnber 21st, leads the first, 
division in the battle of the Sugar loaf rock, 
310. and falls desperately wounded, 312. 

November 27th, commands in Tritchi- 

nopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 
his wounds, 322. m, 848.— 1764. April, 
is appointed with Calliaud to examine the 
trcacherry of Poniapah, 348 &c. seq. m, 352. 
August. 17th, sallies during the engagement, 
ana prevents a party of the enemy from taking 

possession pf the Fr. Bock, 870. 1755. 

tpril, offers in contempt to leave the gates 
open, if the Mysoreans will attack Tritcmno- 
jpoly, 888. November, commands the de- 
tachment, against the Northern Polygars, 

398 and il7. 1756. January the 30th, 

encamps betftiu Velore, 418. February, ne- 
gotiates with the Phousdar, 418, 419, 420. 
and returns with the army to Arcot, 420. 

Kineek, Major. 1753. July, lately arrived 
frbm’ England, lominauri* tlic army against 


Gingee, 253. is convinced he cannot take 
it, 254. attacks the Fr. force at Vicravandi, 
is beaten, and dies of vexation, 264, 266. 

KING, meaning of Great Britain. 

of Mysore, 348. 

of Tagore, 386. 357. 361. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ - — of Travancore, 400. c 

Kingdom, meaning 1 Tanjore, 361. 

, KAmib uldien, Favourite and vizir of Ma- 
homed Schah, killed April 1748 in the camp 
against the Abdalli, his death causes that of 
Mahomed Schah, 122. 

Kirk, Captain of grenadier, gallant. 

1753. August the 9th, killed in the action cf 
the convoy ; the grenadiers revenge ^Jiis 
death, 302. 

Kiroodin Khan, brother-in-law to Mahomed- 

ally. 1752. July , left governor of 

Tritchinopoly, 268. spares two Mysore con- m 
spirators, 258. informs the regent of Dalton's 
preparations to repulse his attack, 259. re- 
proach the Mysore commissaries with their 

treachery, 260. 1753, has sold all the 

store of grain, 280, 281. 

Kistnavcram, a fortified village 30 m. w. of 
Tritchinopoly, in the high fpad to Mysore. 
1751. December, the Fr. send a detach- 
ment thither, which deters the Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenant Truslcr 
detached with a party, and afterwards Cope 
with a strengjr, uttick the French posts ; aio 
repulsed, and Cope and Felix are killed, 206 

207. 1752. Dalton takes the command, 

the Mysore army passes by another road, and 
both the Fr. and Engl, detachments return 
February 6th, 2b7, 208. m, 282. 

Koiladdy. See Coiladdy. » 

KORAN. See ALCORAN. 

KOSROW SCHAH, the 13th and last of the 
Ghaznavideb, deposed by Hussain Gauri in 
1156 or 1161, p, 9. 

KOULI KHAN THAMAS KOULI KHAN, 
NADIR SCHAH, invited by Nizamalmuluck, 
Invades Indostan, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Schah, 1738, 1739, p, 22, 23. m, 

39. 1747, June 8th, assassinated in 

Persia : Ahmed the Abdalli was his trea- 
surer, 122. 

Khistna River. 1750, all the Nabobs 

and Rajahs s. of the kirstna summoned by 
Naziijing, 137, Masulipatnam is situated at 
the mouth, 146. Dupleuc declared governor 
of all the countries s. of the Kristina, 161* 

m, 248.7 1761. March , crossed by the 

army of Sal&badjtag and Bussy, 260. m, 
274. Condavir extends between the Kirstna 

and the Gondegama, 336. m , 338. 1766, 

June, Malidarao, Polygar, near the Kirstna, 
opposes Bussy, whose army fords the river, J, 
which swells suddenly, and detains ths van 
of Solaba^jing’s 15 days, 430. bgt a few 
Morattoes crossed it before it rose, 431. 

Kupt'fe 
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Kapele, Straights of, through which the Ganges 
enters Indostan, famous for a rock like the 
heaa of a cow. Tamerlane advanced to these 
streights, 14, and 15. 

L. 

• • 

L A BOURDONNAIS. See BOURDQN- 
NAIS. . • 

L\chenaig, Polygar, his woods lie 10 m. 
s. w. of Manapar, near the high road to 

Dindigul, 381. 1756. Fo6ru«ry, ioth to pay 

a his tribute, 381. attacked by Col. Heron, his 
woods how fortified, 382. his Colleries, and 
fheir manner of defence, 383. submits, 383. 
Lalguddy, a mud fort, 7 m. e. of Seringham Pa- 
goda, dose to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 
— *-1762. May, the enemy collect grain here, 
taken with a great quantity in it, p, 222. 

Lal Koar, from a public srnger, becomes the 
favourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 10. 

La Martiniere, Sec Mortiniere. • 

Land Wind, its season in the year, term in the 
day, and effect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em- 
ployed likewise to tend and serve the artillery 
on shore, 394. 

La Touche, De la Touche. 1760. De- 

cember 4th, commands the Fr. army in the at- 
tack of Nazirjing's camp, 156. recognises the 
ensigns of the conspirators, 155. and the sig- 
nal of Naziijinu's death, 157. deputes Bussy 
to compliment Murzafajing, and visits him in 
, ceremony with all his officers, 167. importance 
of this success, 157, 158. 

Lavauh, Father, superior of the French Jesuits 
in India, one of the Fr. commissaries at Sa- 
drass, January , 1754, .p, 337. 

L’aunov, a Fr. officer, trains the of the 

K. of Travancore, 400. 

L a w. 1748. defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity, p , 90, 100, 101. 

1752. commands theFr. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly ; and March 26tli, op- 
poses Lawrence and Clive coming with the re- 
inforcement, 214. April 2d, contrary to Chun- 
dasaheb’ s opinion, passes into the island of 
Seringham, and takes post in the Pagoda of 
Jumbakistna, on which ChundoBaheb's army 
cross likewise, 218. D’Autueil sent by Du- 
pletx to take the command from him, but 
cannot arrive, 222. April 14, s&nds a large 
detachment to surprizeThe posts established by 
Clive atSamiaveram, who are all either killed 
•or taken, 222. might force his way by Coi- 
laddy, 226. m, 227. May the 10th, on a 
wrong supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
all his force and a large body of cavalry ; is 
metty Clive, but neither chuse to engage, 228. 


means by which he might haw retreated out 
of the island, 232, 283. anxious for the safety 
of Chundasaheb, 233. presses D’Autueil to 
advance, 233. does not discover Clive's march 
after D’Autueil, 233, often pressed by Chun- 
dasaheb to extricate themselves by some vigo- 
rous effort, 236. treats with Mon&ogee for the 
preservation of Chundasaheb ; is summoned to 
surrender by Lawrence, 237. confers with 
Monacgee, who deceives him ; delifbrs Chun- 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238. ca- 
# pitulates with Major Lawrence, 239. to whofli 
June 3d, he surrenders himself and all the 
French troops and stores under his command, 
239, 240. m, 252. m, 306. 

LAWRENCE,* Major. 1748. January, 

arrives at Fort St David, commander in ohief 
of all the company's forces in India ; imme- 
diately encamps the troops, winch deters the 
Fr. from their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalore, 88. June , seduces them to -assault it, 
and repulses them, 91, August, taken prisoner 
before Ariancopang, 100 1749, com- 

mands the second expedition in to Tanjore and 
takes Devi Cot&li, 113 to 117. relieves the de- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, 118. July, 
returns with the army to Fort St David, 130. 

1760 March 22d, joins Naziijing with 

the Eng. troops, and is appointed to treat with 
him. for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice concerning the operations of the field, 
139. March zSd, cannonade with the Fr. 140. 
endeavours to warn Nazujing of the treachery 
carrying on against him, J45. who denies his 
requests for the company, 145, because he will 
not march to Arcot ; on which the Major quits 
him# an<L returns with the troops to Fort St 
Dalid, 146. August, commands there as tem- 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of M&homedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
which had joined him,* W0. October , returns 

to England, 167. 1752, March the 15th, 

arrives again at Fort St. David, 218. the 17th 
marches with the reinforcement, accompanied 
by Clive, 214. the 28th, cannonade at Coi- 
Inddy , 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de- 
tachments from Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general cannonade between the two armies ; 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, 215 to 217. April 3d, 
the enemy retire into tne island, Elimiserum 
taken, and a gun in the island, 219, 220. 
detaches Clive with a strong •force to Samiu- 
veram. 220, 221. m, 223. and Monacgee to 
take Coiladdy, 226. forms a line of 6 miles 
along the South of the Caveri, 226. Map the 
9th, detaches Dalton against IVAutueil, 220. 
recalls him, 228. the 18th, passes into the 
island, and throws up an efttrenchmeftt east of 
the Pagodas from river to river, 232. May 
3 1st, summoneth Law, 237. consulted by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb, # whom 
• Monacgee 
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Monacgee had got into his possession, 238, 239. 
Law capitulates with him, 238, 289. recalls 
the troops with Clive to the main body on the 
ulands, 239. June 3d, receives the surrender 
of all the French troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas of Jimbakistna and Sertngham . 
239, 240. great ability of this campaign, 240, 
Monacgee confers again with him concerning 
( Jhimdasahcb, 240, 241. learns that fc the Na- 
bob had promised Tritchinopoly to the Myso- 
reans, 213. will not interfere, 24#, June 
• the 18th, Tccalls the Eng. troops which had 
marched to UtatooT, 246. the 28th, marche*s 
with them and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
they summon Volcondah, 247, 248. July 
6th) arrive at Trivadi, whiclf surrenders ; the 
Major goes into Fort St. David for his health, 
248. goes to Madrass to dissuade the attack of 
Gingec, 263. August the 16th, returns with 
a company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of the. army, 266. his motions, 266. August 
18th, defeats tho, French at Bahoor, 266, 267. 
September , marches with the Nabob and Innis 
Khan to Trivadi, c 261 . from thence against 
Yandiwash, which* pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the army returns in October to Trivadi, 
in Novem. to Fort St. David, 267. 1763. Ja- 

nuary , marches with the army and the Nabob 
to Trivadi, cannonades the MorattoeB on the 
Oth, marches several times to Fort St. David 
for provisions, always horrassed by the Morat- 
tocs, 276. who suffer* considerably on the 
28th, p, 276. February , finds the French en- 
trenchments ton strong to be attacked, 277. 
April 1st, attacked by the Fr. and Morattoes 
in the march from Fort St.David, and repulses 
them, 279, 280. April 20th, receives intel- 
ligence of the distress to which Tritchinopoly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 
prepares to march thither, 281. at Condore 
confers with the King of Tanjore for a supply 
of horse, 281. m, 282. May 6th, arrives al 
Tritchinopoly, 283. the 10th, attacks the 
enemy in the 1. of Seringham, 283, 284, 285. 
encamps at the Facquire* a tope in order to pro* 
tect the convoys, 285. the enemy avoid his 
encounter until reinforced, 286. June 24th, 
26th, motions of the two camps, 280, 290. 
June 26fh, Battle of the Golden Rock , in which 
the enemy are defeated, 290 to 294. resolves 
to march to Tanjore, 294. marches with tho 
Nabob, encamps at Conandercoile, and de- 
putes Mr. Falk to the King, 296. m , 298. 

299. receives a detachment from the coast 
And is joined by Monacgee with 3000 horse 
and 2000 . matchlocks, 299. August 7th, re- 
turning, defeats the enemy in sight of Trit- 
chinppoly, and preserves the Convoy , 299 to 

303. encamps at the five rocks, Elimiserum 
taken by Monacgee, 303. hangs De Cottons, 

304. the 23d and 24th, the enemy retire on 


his approach to Wcyeondah, he follows them 
to Mootachellinoor, when they receive a re- 
inforcement equal to the whole of th# Engl, 
force, 304. encamps at the Facquire* s tope , and 
receives several convoys 306. September the 
1st, encamps near the French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reinforceAnent, and 
to protect the convoys fromTondimon’s woods ; 
«the enemy encamp at the Sugar loaf rock, 307. 
September t 19th, cannonade, the reinforcement 
arrives, 808, 309. September 21st, Battle of 
the Sugar-loaf rock , in which the enemy arc 
entirely defeated, 309 to 314. the 22d, takes 
Weycondah, 314, 315. encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 316. October 
23d, reinforces Tritchinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coiladdy, 310. m, 319, 
320. Nov. 26th, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and marches the 3d* 
of December with the army, 324. desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send His troops with Monac- 
gee, not Gauderow, 325. 1754, is soli- 

cited by the- king to come to his relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of Tritchinopoly, the 
army in the field much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the Iobs of the esedrt and convoy 
coming from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein- 
forcement at Devi Cotah to wait there Until 
joined by Maphuze Khan, 346. distressed for 
provisions, and disappointed of Maphuze 
Khan, sends Mr. Palk to procure them and 
a body of horse from Tanjore, 347. April, 
His operations and intentions betrayed to the 
enemy by the linguist Poniapah, 348 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinopoly, but views 
the action in which Calliaud repulses the ene- 
my, 3 55, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357. marches 23d, p, 858. m, 359. arrives the 
26th,and deputesPalk andCalliaud to theKing, 
361. presses the junction of Maphuze Khan, 
and of the? reinforcements lately arrived fivm 
England and Bombay, 362. July, anxious 
to return, encamps at Atchempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monacgee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and August the 14th, by the reinforce- 
ment from Devi Cotah, 367, 368. on tho 
17th, is opposed by the whole of tile enemy's 
force, between Elimiserum and the French 
rock, who after a cannonade and some skir- 
mishes retire, 368,369. 370. the 20th, enesfinps 
at the Faoquire's tope, the enemy fire their camp 
at the five rocks, and encamp at Mootachil- 
linoor, Elimiserum taken by Monacgee, 870. 
Septembef, encamps nearer the enemy, who 
retreat into the islfhd, on which he takes the 
ground they leave, 971. detaches Monacgeo 
and Captain Joseph Smith, to protect thala- 
bourers repairing the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 
October , on the suspension of arms, quits Trit- 
chinopoly ( i chick fie ftad so long and so bravely 
defended ) t and comes to Madrass. l^ceives a 

commission 
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commission of Lieutenant Colonel in the King* s 
service, and a sword from the Company ; but 
brodks ill the appointment of Colonel Adler- 
cron, to the general command of the English 
troops in India, 372. story of his horses stolen 

by tne eolleries, 381, 382. m, 387. 1755. 

August* deputed with Palk af&d Walsh to com- 
pliment the Nabob at Aroot, 308. 

Lin Captain. 1755, May 29th, sent fpr-. 

ward to examine the pass of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any danger, 391 m, 392. 
77i, 395. 

LONDON.— 1752, the recruits sent to Ma- 

• drass, the refuse of the villest employments in 

London, 261. 1753, 1754. Duvelaer and 

De Lude, Fr. commissaries at London, to 

treat on the affairs of Coromandel, 365. 

1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salabadjing, and Fr. troops in his 
service, 405. 

Lude, Count of, 1753, 1754, with his brother 
Duvelaer; commissioned from Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London •concerning the 
affairs of India, 365. 


M. 


MADAGASCAR, island. 1746, La- 

Ifl bourdonnais refits his squadron, there 62. 
JCafire slaves from thence, 81. m, 92. m, 93*. 
Beeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

MADRASS, meaning the town of. 

1736. visited by Subderally and Chundasa- 
heb, 38. 1742, Subderally sends hU fa- 

mily thither, 46. his son Seid Mahomed 
removed to Vandiwash, 50. 1746. Sep- 

tember, Delabourdonnais resolves to attack it, 

64. founded about the year 1646, described, 

65. its trade and garrison, 65, 66. August 
18th, cannonaded by the Fr. squadron, 66. 
deserted by the English, 66, September the 3d 
to the 10th, attacked by Labourdohnais, 67, 
68. capitulates on ransom, 68. Anwarodean's 
messages forbidding the F. to attack it, 68, 
Duploix protests against the ransom, 69. the 
effects \re shipped, 69. October 2d, theFr. 
squadron ruined by a hurricane, 70. October 
10th, the treaty of ransom signed by Dela- 
ftourdonnais. 71. the 12th, he seals, and 
leaves the town to one of the council of 
Pondicherry, 71, 72. the town attacked by 
Maphuse xhan f 73, 74, 75. who retires to 
St, Thomfe and is defeated there, 7 5, 76. 
St. Thomdis 4 m. s. V* October, the capitu- 
lation declared void, the inhabitants dea- 
dened, 77, 78. m, 78. Sadrass 30 m. s, 79, 
m, 79. m. 81. December , the Fr. garrison 
ruin the neighbouring - country, 84. Novem- 
ber, attempt to take on of the Eng. compa- 


ny’s sliips which anchored in the road, 84. 

1747. January, one taken, 85, 86, June, 

the Neptune, a Fr. 50 gun ship, destroyed in 
the road by CrifBn’a squadron, 87. m, 88. 

17 48. June the 10th, Bouvet lands 

troops and treasure, 90, 01. followed by 
the Eng. squadron, which arrives too late, 
90. m, 91. m, 98. 1749. January , Bou- 

vet arrives again, and lands troops and trea- 
sure, '107. restored to the Eng. by the treaty of 
AixiaChapeUe. At«y«/rt,Mr.Sosoawen receives 

it from the French, 180, 131. 1750. 

• March Naziijing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madraas, given by Maho- 

medally to the Eng. company, 146. 1751, 

Mahomedallyls offers of a considerable ter- 
ritory, 17L August 21st, Clive marches 
agonist Arcot, 183, 2-eighteen pounders and 
some stores sent to him, 185. October 20th, 
and a reinforcement with Lieutenant Innis. 
191. Pondamalee, 15 m. w. 191. Kilpatrick 
sent with Innis’ s detachment augmented, 193, 
December , the communication with Arcot in- 
terrupted by the Fr. at Coni ever am, 199. 
December , Clive return from his successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. David, 200. 

1752. February 2d, he takes the field 

again from hence. Vendalore 25 m. s. w. 
209. June, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, 248. July , Lawrence goes thi- 
ther, 353. Two companies of Swiss, sent in 
boats to FortaSt. David, taken, 255. August, 
Lawrence returns to Fort St. David with 
another, 255. September , Clive marches against 
Chinglapett and Cooelolfg*, 261. Cobelong 20 
m. s. 262. m. 262. The cannon which La- 
bourdonnais had taken at Madras recovered 
at Chinglapett, 264. m, 266. 1753. Sep- 

tember, a detachment marches to protect Tri- 
petti, 318. Sadrass 6 hours from Madrass, 
337. a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

, Arcot, 338. 1754. August, Godelieu sends 

back the 2 companies of Swiss, 367. October 
11th, suspension of arni9 proclaimed, 371, 
372. December , Commodore Pocock arrives, 
375. m, 375. Tlupleix used to say he would 
reduce it to its original state of a fishing town, 
378. 1755. January , Governor Saun- 

ders sails for England, 379. communication 
by sea with Tintvelly, 384. Heron recalled, 
395. August 30th, the Nabob Mahomedally 
pomes to Madrass, 398. and in November, 
marches with a detachment against the North- 
ern Polygars, 398. the squadron arrived in 
July, sailed i n\)ctober, 465. the districts of 
the 3 Northern Polygars , 50 m. to the*N. 
417 . 175«. April, Moodiletf comes hi- 

ther from TiniveUy, 421. » 

MADRASS, Pa e s i d bnc y, Government. 
rules all the Eng. establishments and possessions 
* Q q q on 
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on the C. of Coromandel, 33. 1742, re- 

quested to protect the family of Subderally, 

60. 1746, threatened by Anwarodcau 

Khan , if the Eng. squadron commit any hos- 
tilities against the Fr. settlements, 61. 

1746, neglected to purchase his assistance 
against Dclabouxdonnais, 65, ( N. If. Madras* 
surrendered to Delabourdonna is on the 10 th 
of September, 1746 ; and the Fr. remained 
in possesion of it until August, 1749': during 
which time the presidency was at Fort St. 
Daddy and continued there until May, 1752, 
when it was again removed to Madras* t p, 

248 . ) 1752. Novembery determine to treat 

the Mysorean as an enemy, 268. 1753. 

August, send a reinforcement for the army 
to Devicotah, by sea, 307. send 500 Sepoys 
from Arcot to the relief of Trinomalee, 316. 
Neloor almost out of the reach of operations 

from Madrass, 317. *», 326. 1751, March , 

send a reinforcement to Devicotah, to repair 
the logs of the escort cut oif on the 15th of 
February , and entertain Maphuze Khan 
with his cavalry, 346, 346. willing to give 
Tritchinopoly, if the Mysorean would re- 
imburse the expences incurred in the Avar, 
361. May, pressed bv Lawrence to hasten 
the reinforcements ana Maphuze Khan, 362. 
advance Maphuze Khan 50000 rupees, 363. 
ordered from England to acquiesce to the 
terms on which they concluded the conditional 
treaty with Godeheu, 3^1. th^ir assistance re- 
quested by J afferally and Vizeramrauze, 373. 

m, 377. 17 55. forbid Colonel Heron to 

make an aUitflfee With the MoraVar, 387. 
alarmed by the approach of Salabadiin^, 
recall the army out of the Madura and Tini- 
yelly countries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to 
Maorass, 395. June , forbid Calliaud to op- 
pose Maissin at Teriore, 396. but order him, 
if he should attack Arielore or Wariorepol- 
lam, 397. reqhest the Nabob to cgine and 
settle at Arcot. 397. August, send a depu- 
tation to invite him to Madrass, 398. October , 
obtain from him assignments on the lands, 
398. November', and send eT detachment with 
him against the Northern Polygars, 398. 
learn the Nabob's pretensions to the Madura 
pnd Tinivelly countries, 899. no hostilities 
with the French this year, 403. their mea- 
sures concerning the expedition projected to 
be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- 
bay, 406, * 407. 1756. January , to in- 

dulge the Nabob, permit Kilpatrick to march 
against Velore, 417. detenffid by the motions 
■of the Fr. from attacking it, send a deputy to 
negotiate with the Phouzdar, 418, 419. recall 
their troops, * 420. April , send Mahomed 
Issoef with a detachment into the Madura and 
Tinivelly countries, 421. but had no occasion 
to take the field again in the CamafU after 


the retreat of the army from Velore, 42.5. 
were ignorant of the proffers and represen- 
tations made to Salabadjing by ther Nabob 
and J afferally, 428. July, accept the invi- 
tation of Salabadjing, to send a detachment 
to his assistance ; but are prevented by news 
of the calamity in Bengal, 434. « 

MAD (7 JR Ay City, Country, Government, 

Polyoars. 1736, Budasaheb placed by 

“Chundasaheb, in the city and government, 39. 

1740, advances with a large convoy and 

escort to his brother's assistance, and is de- 
feated and killed, 44. 1751, Allum Khan 

gets possession of the city, and declares for 
Chundasaheb, 169. the importance, extent, 
and antiquity of the city, 169. 1761. Fe- 

bruary, attacked by Captain Cope and Ab- 
dullwahab Khar, who are repulsed, 170. 

1752, Allum Khan joins Chundasaheb* 

with a large body of troops, 208, ro, 216. 
May, these troops return home, 231. June, 
Mahomedally means to give Madura and its 
dependencies to the Mysorean, instead of 

Tritchinopoly, 244. 1755, Detachment 

sent with Colonel Heron : Maphuze Khan 
appointed to govern the cour tries of Ma- 
dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 
takes possession of the city of Madura, which 
is abandoned by the goi r ernor and garrison, 
383 to 385. The country of Moravar jid- 
joins to the Western districts, 384. Colonel 
Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 
nivelly to Maphuzo Khan, 388. May 
23th, Colonel Heron, returning to Trit- 
chinopoly, leaves 1000 of the company's 
Sepoys m the city, 391. great advantages 
to the government of Arcot by the recovery' 
of these countries, 395. the submissions 
made during his expedition proceeded en- 
tirely from the dread of the English arms, 
398, 399. <.Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi 
Caun Catteck, left by Allum Khan in the 
government of the southern countries ; their 
profligate rule, 399. Mianah the fugitive go- 
vernor of Madura, 400. June, Maphuze 
Khan proceeds again to Tinivelly, 401. m, 
402. m, 420. 1756, scheme of the Ti- 

nivelly Polygars and Allum Khan's gover- 
nors to take the city ; the Madura Polygars 
promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 
if lost, 421. the districts of Ncuknmmdelum 
lie midway between the city of Madura and 
the Putitaver's place, 421, 422. Chevelpe - 
tore 45 n. s. w. 422. The Madura Poly - 
gare with their tifeopa join the confederacy, 
which resolve to attack Maphuze Khan, be- 
fore they attempt the city, 422. and March 
21st, are entirely defeated; this victory 
saved the city, 428. April 6th, Mahomed 
Issoof with his detachment arrives there, and 
finds the garrison, the defences, and tfee stores. 
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in the greatest disorder ; the Governor Da- 
nishmend Khan, 423. 

MAVU&A, Polygabs, »», 420, 421, 422. 

Mahmood, Mohamed, The Khowaasmian, 
Cth of the dynasty, does not seem to have 
iixed in India, is driven out of the dominions 
of Gmgoa by Gingischan. 1218, dies in 
1220, p, 10 and 11. m, 13. * 

MAHMOOD, The Gaznavidb, son of , 
Sebegtechin, carries the sword and Alcoihn ' 
iifto Indostan, in 1000 and 1002, coquers 
and converts as far as Viziapore with great 
zeal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 

• gives rise to the story of a golden tree is 
qgteemed tT e 1st of the Ghaznavide Dynasty, 9. 

Mahmood, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
beddin, is the 5th and the last of the Gau hi- 
des,, seems to have had little influence either 
» in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 

p, 10. 

MAHMOOD SCHAH, likewise called Sultan 
Mahmood, reigns at Delhi in 1398, is grand- 
son of the emperor Firouz Schah, is con- 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14. 

MAHMOOIJ, gCIIAH NASSAREDDIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alacddin from the throne of Delhi, and 
makes great conquest in India, p, 12. 

MAHOMEDALLY, the present NABOB of 
&RCOT, second son of Auwarodean Khan : 
in the course of our narrative often mentioned 
by his title, the Nabob ; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this head. W46. 

December , sent by his father with a body of 
troops to the assistance of Fort St. David, 

• 79. is joined by the other division com- 
manded by his brother Maphuzo Khan, 80. 
their sudden appearance strike the Fr. army 

with a panic, 82. 1749. July 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, am the death of 
his father, 128. to Tritehinopoly, where his 
mother, with his father’s treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabobship against Chundaa&heb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
English are in uncertainty about his title, 
132. but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 Europeans to join 
him at Tritehinopoly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing to march into the Carnatic, 135, 

1750. March , joins Nazirjing at Waldore 
with 6000 hone, and the detachment from 
Tritehinopoly, 138. is confirmed by him in 

* the government of the £araatic, 144. grants 
a territory near Madraas to English E. I. 
Company, 145. July , takes the field (from 
Arcot) with his own troops and some of Na- 
zirjing’s, and is joined by the English troops 
near Gfingee, 147, 148. they march against 


Trivadi, his tr oops backward and shy, 148, they 
suffer in a cannonade, and are dispirited, 148. 
offended because Captain Cope will not march 
with him into the more inland parts of Jho 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, which are therefore immediately re- 
called by Major Lawrence, 149, 150. Au- 
gust 21st, the Fr. intirely rout his army, 150, 
151. he escapes to Arccft with two or three 
attendants, 151. December 4th, flieg from tho 
field, on the fteath of Naziriing, and arrives 
with a few attendants at Tntcmnopoly, 157. 
employs Rajah Jonagee to treat with Dupleix, 
offering to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167. 1751, asks assistance of the English, 

they send 289 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
him at Tritcninopcly, 168. the Southern 
countries lukewarm in his interests, 169. ho 
sends his brother Abdullrahim with a consi- 
derable force and 30 Europeans to Tinivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with his brother Ab- 
dullwahab to attack Madura, who ♦fail, 169, 

170. Ills troops desert td Allum Khan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offfirs a con- 
siderable torritory near juadrass, 171. April , 
their forces take the field, are joined six 
weeks after by some of his at Veraachelum ; 
and then by the main body at Volcondah, 

171, 172. who stand their ground in the fight 
there, 174. one of his guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. his troops not to be depended 
on : encamp «on the s. side of Tritehinopoly, 
180. July, possesses no longer a single dis- 
trict in the Carnatic; nor any fort except 
Verdj&helum, 181. *his«tihny incapable of 
retrieving his affkirs, exhaust his treasures, 
183. October , Morarirow with 6000 Morat- 
toe^ 'hired by tho King of Mysore to assist 
him, 192. November , the Governor of Ami 
takes the oath of fealty to him, 199. pro- 
cures the assistance of the MyBorcans on ex- 
orbitant terms, 202, 203.* in, 203. his ca- 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Regent of 
Mysore to inarch, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206. *1752. January , February , the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattoes, Tan- 
jore, and Tondiman, render his force greater 
than Chundasaheb’s, 208. his revenues in 
the Arcot province impaired by the ravages 
of Rajahsaheb, 209. extent and value of 
the country in the Carnatic recovered for 
him by the successes of Clhfe, 213, March 
the 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Clive, coming Vith the reinforcement, 215. 
Major Lawrence confers with him on the 
future operations of the war, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder takqp at Ehmiserum, 
219. the enemy impressed with tike some 
terrors as they had formerly raised in his 

> * Q q q 2 army, 
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army, 220. Few of Chundasaheb’ s troops 
when disbanding take service with him, 231. 
the Governor of Volcondah treated with to 
come into his interests, $$3. the Fr. troops 
taken at Volcondah agree not to serve against 
him for 12 months, 236. - Mr. Law supposes 
he would never spare the life of Chundasa- 
h*b, 236. June the 1st, is informed that Mo- 
naegee is in possession of Chundasaheb, and 
demands him, 238. Letter of Dupleia, avow- ' 
ing his* determination to persecute hips, 239. 
the Fr. surrendering at Seringham, give their 
parole not to serve against mm or nis allies 
239. insists with threats, 240. Monacgee 
sends the head of Chundasaheb to him, which 
he treats ignominiously, 241. his successes 
imbittered by the certainty of another war, 
242. unwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
his promise to give Tritchinopoly to the My- 
sorean discovered, 243. his apologies lor 


this measure, 244. Conference with the My- 
sore commissaries and Morarirow on this sub- 
ject, 244, 245, 246. thinks he has secured 
the frienshijp of Mqrarirow, 246. June 28th, 
marches with the English army, receives a 
contribution from Volcondah, 247, 248. 
July the 6th, they take the pagoda of Tri- 
vadi, 248. the Eng. troops at his solicitation 
march against Gmgee, 253. 600 of his 

horse accompany them, 253. after the defeat 
at Vicravandi, the army retreats to Trivadi, 
thence to Chimundeluip, 25^ August 16th, 
17th, his troops, 4000 horse and Peons, serve 
at the battle of Bahoor, 255. his cavalry in- 
stead of pursuing th<f enemy, when* routed, 
plunder the comp, 257. the Jemmadafs of his 
Peons in Tritchinopoly tamper with the My- 
soreans, 257. are forgiven, and tsenfr to join 
him at Trivadi, 258. Kirroodin Khan is 
his brother-in-law, 258. and tells the Myso- 
reans, that they shall be paid when the Na- 
bob's finances art in a better condition, 260. ( 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards' 
him* 260. Innis Khan, sent to join the Fr. ; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, joins the Nabob, 
and takes the oath of fidelity to him, 261.' 
October , Cobelong and Chinglapett attacked 
at his request, 261. his colours hoisted in 
Cobelong deceive a Fr. reinforcement, 262. 
proceeds with the army against Vandiwash, 
266. recoives a contribution there, 267. the 
Morattoes plunder in the countries which 
acknowledge him, 267. October the 31st, re- 
turns with the army to Trivadi, and Novem- 
ber the 15th, to Fort St. David, 267. Innis 
Khan with his Morattoes quit him, 268. 
the Regent? dissembles his intentions of com- 
mitting hostilities against him, 268. December , 
a party of his Sopoys taking flight, cause 
the defeat of the Eng. troops posted in the 


Choultry on Seringham, 270. which puts 
an end to all negotiation between him and 

the Mysoreans, 271. 1768, the jjmetion 

of the Morattoes enables Dupleix to make 
head against him in the Carnatic, 273. and 
he is befriended by all the Nabob's enemies, 
276. January % who returns with the Eng. 
army commanded by Lawrenoe, inn his own 
cavalry, to Trivadi, 276. m, 278. cbusulted 
toy Lawrence, 281. April 20th, suddenly ob- 
liged to march with him to Tritchinopoly, 
280. applies for horse to the K. of Tanjore, 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorine horse join him one 
day, and leave mm the next, 281. May 6th, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 300o, p, 
283. practices of the Mysorean to prevent 
the K. of Tanjore from giving him assistance, 
286 and 286. his troops at Arcot, bad, are, 
defeated by Mortizally’s, 288. at Tritchino- 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Major 
Lawrence ; the rest remain under the walls, 
289. after the victory of the Golden Book, pre- 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released by Dalton, 294, £95, 296. mar- 
ches with the army and only "oO of his own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night watches, 
297. August 7th, provides several thousand 
bullocks to bring provisions from TanjoSe, 
299. August 9th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue are kept at a dis- 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 


305. October 23d, goes and remains with the« 
army at Coiladdy, 316. his forces every 
where insufficient, 316. has assigned the re- 
venues of Tripetti to the Company, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most dangerous 
of the chiefs who disturbed his possessions in 
the Carnatic, 319. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred by Dupleix from assisting him, 319. 

issaiut of ~ ‘ 


deterred by JJupieix trom assisting nun, si 9. 
but after the repulse on the assault of Trit- 
chinopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to his enemies, 326. and* pretends 
that he is sending troops to join urn, 825. 

1764. the English commissaries at Sadrass 

insist that he be acknowledged Nabob ofJhe 
Carnatic, 337. the French proffer to provide 
for him otherwise, after he has settled nis dis- 
putes with the Mysoreans, 338. his patents 
from Nozirjixur. Ghaziodin Khan, and the 
Great Mojulassertgi, 338. Saundm offers to' 
release the Fr. prisoners, if the Fr. will ac- 
knowledge Mahomedally, 389. . another pro- 


laphuze 


promises to join him i 
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proposal of the Mysorean, 351. May 23d, ac- 
compftues the army to Tanjore, 358. had not 
money to purchase the return of Morarirow to 
his owh country, 360. the restoration of Mo- 
noogee to his former offices at Tanjore, ne- 
cessary to the interests of M&oraedally, 361. 
who prevails on the X. to supply the money 
demanded by Morarirow as tne condition qjf 
his retreat, 863. presses Lawrence to wait 
at ^Tanjore until joined by Maphufce Khan, 
365. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
Mortizally acknowledges him, but on condi- 
tions very advantageous to himself, 372. the 
revenues of Seringham assigned by him to the 
Mysoreans, 876. value of the lands n. of tho 
PaHar, mortgaged by him to the English, 3 77. 
1755. requests them to send their troops 

* to reduce the countries of Madura and Tini- 
velly, which he appoints his brother Maphuzc 
Khan to govern, 880*. February, accompanies 
the army to Manapax, where the four princi- 
pal Polygars of Tritchinopoly #agreo to pay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 381. L&chenoig 
evades, 381. but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabebs retruns to Tritchinopoly, 382. 
the Moravar desires to be reconciled to him ; 
his authority established in Madura, 384. and 
in the open country of Tinivelly, but the 
Polygars procrastinate their tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean, returning to his own country, makes 
over to the French all that the Nabob had made 
over to him, 389. his breach of faith to the My- 
sorean, 390. the Polygor of Nellitangavfue 
refuses with contumacy to acknowledge him, 
390. July, requested by tW6 Presidency, to 

• come and settle with his family at Arcot, is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, is vi- 
sited, byMonacgee, arrives at Fort St. David, 
397. goes on board the Kent. August the 19th, 
arrives at Arcot, is invited by a deputation to 
come to Madrass, arrives there the 30th, makes 
farther assignments to the company, and 
marches with a detachment under the com- 
mand of Kilpatrick against the northern Poly- 
gars. 898. his sovereignty over the Madura and 
Tinivellf countries had been acknowledged by 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Cawn Cat- 
teck, in a declaration dated November the 19th, 
1762, p, 899. sends 600 Sepoys raised by 
himself to Maphuze Khan, 401. who arc 
twice routed at Galacad, 401, 402. the quar- 
rel between Tanjore and Tondiman, likely to 
produce the defection of one of them to his 
enemies, "402. compromises with the three 
northern Polygon, 417. his anxiety to attack 

V#toe, gratified, 417, 1756. January , 

Mortizally offers to pott 1 200000 rupees, if re- 
leased from all further molestation from him, 
419. m 9 120. receives intelligence of the con- 
fedcrmJJr to attack Madura, 421. his Sepoys 


with Maphuze KJian put under the command 
of Mahomed lssopf.421. Abdul Rahim, his 
half brother, 42$>ms negotiations in the 
court of Salabadj&ig, 426. of which the Eng- 
lish knew nothing, 4£8. 

MAHOMEDAN, MAHOMEDANS in oe- 
nkhal, MOORS in general. The north4ln 

. Indians early and easily turned Mahomddans, 
6. no bridges pf arches in India, before the 
Mahomedans, 7. Mahomed an* princes, made 
conquests in Indostan long before Tamerlane, 
*0. the dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibek 
in 1219, p t 11. Dynasty of the firist Mtthome- 
dan kings of Delhi, 12. the king of K&sh- 
mire, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane come 
into India, 15. their increase in India, now 
ten millions, 24. how governing relative to 
themselves and to the Indians, 25, 26, *2 7, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenerate in India 
in the 3d generation, 29. Feritsha'j history 
of tho Manomcdgn conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
Delhi, and are by Europeans improperly called 
MOORS , 35. tne Comdtic was not entirely 
'conquered by the Moors until the beginning of 
the present century, 37. when the Morattocs 
retrpated before them from their possessions in 
# this country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
*47. their armies how composed, 49. devotion 
to Mecca, 52. the Pitans the bravest of the 
Mahomedan sftldiei^, 55. the Moors how 
little skilled in sieges, 73 to 76. their auk- 
wordness in the manggemeitf of artillery, 74 
and 7 A* Fort St. Davidcoiiwned to the Eng. 
when the Moors conquered the Carnatic, 78. ^ 
careful in preventing Europeans from learning* 
tho etite df tho country, 85. condition opL 
which Tanjore submitted to them, 129. tho 
Indostan and Persic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the Mqjiomedan princes 
•of Indostan, 144. the Moors os well as Indiana 
often defend themselves well behind walla, but 
no where by night, 152. politics of the Ma- 
. homedan lords of Indostan, 167. enthusiasm 
of the Mahomedans during the feast of Hassein 
and Jussein, 193. Moors as well as Indians 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, 217. 
trade of the Mahomedans to Arabia ana Persia, 
407. the country about Bancoote inhabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry despise the Indiana 
as enemies, 422. the Moors called by Balage- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
See Delhi, India, Indostan , Moors, Moorish . 

Mahomedanism, the northern Indians easily 
converted, to 24. # 

Mahomed Barky, See Mianah. 

Mahomed Comaul, commanded a bogy of 
horse at the siege of Arcot, 1753. the most 
considerable of the adventurers in the Arcot 
profincc, surprizes Nelorc, and marches 
• again ts 
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against Tripetti, 317. is opposed by Nazea- 
bulla and an Eng. detachment ; is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, \318. was brave and 
. dangerous, 319. m, 326. 

MAHOMED FTJRRUCKSIR, See Furrucksir. 
Mahomed Isboof, inlisted under Clive with a 
company of Sepoys, a little before the battle 
of Covrepauk* 346, 347. his military cha- 
' racter ; schemes and conduct^ the cdnvoys of 
proidsiona at Tritchinopoly, 347. practices of 
Poniapah to render him suspected of treachery, 

■ 348 to 354. 1754. May 12th, is, with 

Calliaud’a detachment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued, 854, 855. stationed with bix 
companies of Sepoys, and protects the water- 
courses at Mootachellinoo r , 372. 1755. 

lhbruray, attacks the barrier ofLachenaig, 
383. sent to. invest Coilguddy, mistakes his 
orders. 384. his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 885. m. 391. 1756. January , 

sent into Velore, to treat with Mortizally, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419. appointed to com- 
mand the troops ifethe Madura and Tmivelly 
countries, 421. arrives at Tritchinopoly, 421 
. marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 

. April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa- 
nies of Sepoys there, 424. Chevelptore aban- 
doned to him ; joins Maphuze Khan at Caye- 
tar : they proceed tor Etiaporum, 424. he 
takes CoUorepettah by assault : on the 10 th of 
•funs, arrives again a ( t Chevelpetore, and takes 
. Calaneamdan, 4fb. \ 

Mahomed Mainach, See Moodemiah. 

■Mahomed Mavzm, See Bahader Schah. 

Md HOMED SCHAH, Great r Mo<*t?L, son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Raffeih al Dowlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Ifossan Ally ; one of whom pe- 
rishes in battle against him, and the ( other is 
assassinated by ms courtiers, 21, his reign af- 
terwards indolent and irresolute ; offends Ni- 
zamalmuluck, who excites Thamas Kouli 
Khan to invade India, by%hom Mahomed 
Schah is defeated in 1739, 22. and reinstated 
in the throne, 23. governs afterwards timo- 
rously, 121. 1748. sends his son Ahmed 

Schah, and his favourite, the Vizir Kixnmu- 
ruldien, against the Abdalli. April , dies in 
convulsion^ on hearing of the death of the Vi- 
zir,^ 122. 

Maissin. 1753. November 27th, commands 

■the Fr troops in the attempt to surprize Trit- 
chinopoly, 321. ravages Tondiman's country ; 
takes Killanorp ana Kelli Cotah, 357* curts ^ 
through the meund at coiladdy, 360. August * 
the 1 7th, opposes the army returning from 
Tanjore, 368. but has orders to avoid a deci- 
sive action. 370. 1755, May* •June, 


marches, and settles Terriore, 396. summoneth 
Arielare and Warfare Pollam. 896. but is or- 
dered to desist, 397. 

MALABAR COAST Ooa on this coast men- 
tioned, 18. the English settlements on this 
side of India^, are under Bombay ? 83. The 
country of Camara extends between the rivers 
Q Alega and Cangrecora, 121. The Caveri rises 
in the mountains within 80 miles of Manga - 
tore, 177. the rains which fall on the nfoun- 
tains of this C. subject the Coleroom and other 
rivers of the Coromandel eoaet to sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Myeore extend 
within 30 m. of the coast, 202. Travepcore 
is the southern division, 400. intersected by 
many rivers ; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity addicted to piracy, 407. rise and ac- 
quisitions of Angria, 407, 408. Grabs and*» 
Gallivats the vessels peculiar to this coast, 408 
of which Angria’s fleet had for 50 years been 
the terror, 416. 

Malabar , Language, m, 213. written by Mrs. 
Dupleix, 319. 

Malabar Woman, m, 104. 

Malacca, Streiohts op, part, &i Mr. Bar- 
net’s squardon take Fr. snips there in 1744, 

p % 60. 

Maladirao, Polygar, on the s bank of the 
Kirstna, about 90 m. s. w. of Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Fr. troops in their re- 
treat from Sanore, May , l756,p, 430. 

Malargee Holcar, 429, 430, See Holcar. 

Ma*lay Islands, are included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Malva Proving added to the Mogul do- 
minions by Homaion before his flight, 17. > 

Manapar , a village 30 m. s. of Tritchinopoly, 
where the army with Heron halt, Flebntary, 

17 55, p, 380. and the Polygaxs send their 
agents to £he Nabob, 380, 381. 

Manarcoile t apagoda, 12 m. s w. of CMUambrum. 

1754. January, February, the Fr. have 

a large magazine of rice here ; summoned by a 
detachment from Devi Cotah, which isdefeated 
358. 

Mandleblow, quoted for the story of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome women, 28. 

Mangalore, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca - 
veri rises in the mountains within 80 miles, 
of this place, 177. 

Manilha, a Fr. ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60. 

Maphuze c Khan, eldest son of Anwsrodean 
Khan.— 1746. (October, sent by his father 
with an army to take Madras Atom the Fir. 

78. attacks it aukwardlv, 74. is defeated in 
a sally, 75. retires |p St. Thome, 75. Octo- 
ber the 24th. is routed there by Paradis with 
a detachment from Pondicherry, 76 Decem- 
ber, routs Paradis near Sadras, 79. going his 

brothei 
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brother Mahomedally at Fort St. David, 80. 
their sudden appearance strikes the Fr. army 
wit^a panic. 82. Dupleix tries to gain him, 

83. 1747. January, to whose proposals 

he listens, 84. and goes to Pond icnerry, 85. 
August, is reported to be killed in the battle of 
Amboor, hut was taken prisoner, 128. he was 
carrieato Pondicherry, and released at the 
request of Nasirjing ; accompanied Murzafa- , 
jing out of the Carnatic, but on his defith 
remained in Cudapah, until the beginning of 
1754. when he came to Arcot with a body 
of horse end Peons, and proffered his service 
to his brother Mahomedally, 845, 346. but 
will not march until he gets money, 346. 
Aiters at Conjeveram cavilling for it, *347. 
retreats before a Fr. detachment from Gin- 
gee, which takes Outramalore; but he retakes 
u with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign'Pichard, 362. receives 50000 ru- 
pees, and is joined by the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the Tanjo- 
rines, 365. arrives at Fort, St. David, and 
his troops will not march fcfrther, without 
more money, *67. on which the reinforce- 
ment join t^p army without him, 367, 368. 
m, 372. December, arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritohinopoly, and is appointed by the Na- 
bob to govern the countries of Madura and 
Tinivelly, 380. 1755, February , accom- 

panies the English army with his own troops, 
380. they arrive at Madura. 383. ’ in the 
middle of March at Tinivelly, 385. em- 
bassies the collections, and takes the coun- 
tries at farm from Colonel Heron, 388. pre- 
vails on him to stay after he had been re- 
called, 880. neglects to furnish the pay of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 300, 301. May , accompa- 
nies the army to Madura, 301. his train in 
the pass of* Nattam, 802. returns from Nat- 
tam to Madura. 895. the Polygprs and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 390 and 400. his troops at Calacad 
threatened, 401. June, he returns from Ma- 
dura to Tinivelly; his foroes, 401. those at 
Calaoad defeated in July, 401. and again in 
September, 402. he gneamps before the Puli- 
taver’s place; where in November he loses 
two<§*>mpaiiies of the English Sepoys, 402. 
rqpirns to Tinivelly, to borrow money, 420. 

1756, the presidency resolve to take 

the management cut of his hands, 421, m, 
421. 500 of his best horse defeated in the 
Nadamundulum country, and hingaxrison at 
’ Cfoevelpeture, surrendm. 422. March 21st, 
totally defeats the rebel army. 428. is joined 
at Cayeter by Mahomed Issoof, 424, lus dis- 
tfeaaes from want ef money, auttoity, acti- 
vity, and resolution, 424. they march to Bti- 
aporum 424. Mahomed Issoof taketfCoil- 
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orepetta ; they proceed to Chevelpetore, and 
arrive there the 10th of June, 425. 

Martin, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
his assertion of the diabolical practices of the 
CoUerios, 382. » 

Mabcarhbnas, Island. See Bourbon, 

Masxsltns, Lieutenant. 1751. July, taken 
prisoner at the streights of Utatoor ; gives his 
parole to Chundasaheb, 1?5. 

Massoolaa, the .common and slightest boats on 
the C. of Coromandel, 255, m. 367. 

MASSOUD SCHAH ALAEDDIN, son of 

• Firouz Schah Rocneddin, succeeds his uncle 
Beharam 'Schah. in the throne, of Dblki, 
and is deposed in }246 by his brother Meh- 
raood Schah Ifasserrendin, 12. 

Masulipatnam. City and Districts. No 
port for a ship of 300 tons between this and 

Cape Comorin, 112. 1750. May. Na- 

ziijinp’s officers seize the Fr# factory there ; 
the city is situated at the mouth of the 
Kristna : its ancient Importance, 1*8. error 
concerning a colony of* Arabians giving 
from hence a race of kings to Delhi: its pre- 
sent trade and painted cloths, 147. July, 
taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon- * 
dicherry, 147. September, Dupleix insists that 
Naziijing cede it to the Fr. company, 153. 
December , it is confirmed to them by Murza- 

fqjing the revenues, 161. 1752, utility 

to the Fr. in the Carnatic by its communi- 
cation with Golcondah, 250. the province of 
Condavir adjoins to its territory, 328.— 
1753. January , Bussv comes to Massulipat- 
nam ffp his health, 830. Vtine, returns from - 
thence to Golcondah, 832. Moracin, the 
Fr. chief, ordered to take possession of the 4 
Northern province*, 334. the revenues this 
year 507000 rupees, 335. measures of Mo* 
racin, 373. Vizeramrauze come hither, and 
returns with a Fr. detachment, 374.-— —1754. 

. July, JBussy comes from Hyderabad, and pro- 
ceeds into the ceded provinces, 874. October, 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 
treaty, 875. m, 376. m, 403. 1755. JSs- 

* nuary, Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde* 

rabad, 404. 17 55. May, on hie separa- 

tion from Salabadjing, gives out that he will 
march to Masulipatnam, 420. crosses the 
Kristna, 200 m. to the w. 430. m, 482. diffi- 
culty of continuingthe march from Hyderabad 
to Masulip&tBam, 433; , 

Mathews, Commodore, in 1752 attacks Goi- 
labby with his squadron and a Portuguese 
army from Goa, who will not fifty, 
41.0. 

Mauritius, Island.— 1746, La Bourdoimais 
equips his squadron there, *62. he wy Go- 
vernor of Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. De- 
cember, returns with part of his squadron, 

• * 72 
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72. how much the Inland was improved by 
him, 72. — — 1747, four other ships of the 
squadron arrive from Goa, and find 3 arrived 
from France, 88, 89. 4748, these com- 

pose Bouvet's squadron, who sail in April, 
89, 90. and return from Madrass in June, 
91. Mr. Bosca wen’s squadron sails from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Mauritius on the 8tli 
of May, 82. the Portuguese, when they dis- 
covered the Island, called it Ceme, the Dutch 
Mauritius, the Fr. the Isle <5f France * but 
Mauritius prevails, 92. Description of the 
Island, its properties, ports, and advantages,, 
93, 94, 95, 96. June 23rd, Boscawen’s fleet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr. force theft;, 9J. Islands and 

shoals to the North, 98. 1749. January , 

Bouvot comes again to Madrass, with the 

same squadron as before, 107. 1753, the 

Government fends disciplined Europeans to 
Pondicherry, 304. 

MawranAar, Babr retires before the Usbeg 
Tartars from this* country into India, p , 17. 

Mecca, m, 4 5. veneration acquired by the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 52. 

Medapilly . 1753, belonging to the Fr. and 

the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Decan, 334. the Gondegama joins the sea 
here, 335. 

Medway, a sixty gun ship. 174C. June , 

is meant in the fight with Delabourdonnais, 

p, 62, 63, and 66. 1748, condemned ; had 

been the cause of the Eng. disgraces in Indiu, 

88 . 

Medway's prise, ^hken lit Achin by Barnet, in 
1744, converted into a fighting ship of 40 

guns, 60. 1746. June, suffers more 

than the whole squadron in the Engagement 
with Delabourdonnais, 63. 

Mqbrabsud. 1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Duon, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundas&heb, 39. 1740. May 20th, taken 

prisoner by the Morratoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42. settles peace with them, and 
procures their return the next year to attack 
Chund&saheb in Tritchinopuly, 43. induces' 
Subderollyto place his family and treasures in 

Madrass rather than Pondicherry, 45. 

1742. October, virtuous, and preserved when 
Subderally is assassinated in Yelore, 48. 

Msllou Kuan, the vizir of Mahmood Schah, 

T rhen conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 
3, 14. 

Mebgtji, a port situated on the e. coast of the 
bay of Bengal. Barnet's ships winter there in 
1745, p, 61. 

MjftsoroTAMik, II. 

Mian.ui, Myan\h, the appellative of Ma- 
. homfcd Barky, who in 1750 was left by 
Ailiun Khan in the government of Madura : 


he abaudoned the city on the approach of the 
Eng. army with Colonel Heron in 1756. had 
acknowledged Mahomedally in * Kovjpnb&r, 
1752, 399, 400. on the departure of the 
Eng. army, joins his former colleagues, and 
spirits up the Madura Polygars to resist Ma- 
phuse Khan, 421. tn , 423. 

Miran SctiAn, c the Mirza, one of' Tamer- 
lane’s sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 17. 
'MtETE, City, n. x. of Delhi. Turmecherin 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, p, II. „ 
Miiusa; a title. See Miron Schah, and Pir Ma- 
homed Gchanghir. 

Ml SORE. Seo MYSORE. 

MOGUL , GREAT MOGUL. Babr founder 
ofjthe Dynasty, 17. N. B. For the succession 
ofthis Dynasty, and some oocurrenees, see 

Delhi , India, Indostan . Furucksir, the 

first whose father had not been emperOr, 20. 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
* was granted to the Eng. r by the Mogul (Schah 
Gehan). 65. and his viceroy confirmed their 

acquisition of Fort St. David, 78. 1748, 

Dupleix magnifies to (Ahmed Schah) his 
repulse of the siege of Pdfedicherry, 106. 
condition on which the submission of Tan - 
jore was accepted (by ' Aurchgzebeh 129. 

1750, Naziijing asserted to be tne Su- 

bah appointed by (Ahmed Schah), 132. from 
whom Dupleix likewise assumes his title, 161. 

1751, a counterfeit embassador from 

him to Salabadjing, 251. 1752, who 

promises to send another to Dupleix, 436. 
Ilevolton sent by Ghaziodin Khan to Dupleix 
withproffers an d patents from( Ahmed Schah) , 
274. Letter to Dupleix from (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 339, 340. • f 

MOGUL , THE, meaning The Great Mogul 
in general, MOGUL EMPIRE, MOGUL 
G O v ERNMENT. The Rajpoots are almost 
independent of, 6. the greatAt part of In- 
dostan now subject to, 24v the Mogul ac- 
knowledged by the Rajahs, 25. is proprietor 
of all the lands, 27. and heir to the feudato- 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
holds, independent of the Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. lUjahs are 
tributary to, 35, 36. tne Empire negan to 
lose its vigour immediately after the death of 
Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient Carnatic coirtjuered 
by, 37. Tanjore and Tritchinopoly tribu- 
tary to, 38. Great Mogul mentioned, 41, In 
1 746, it was long since any Europeans had 
gained an advantage in war over. Hie officers 
of the Jfiogul, 76. m, 85. In 1749* con» 
trouled all tho European colonies despoti- 
cally, 120. his deputies to Nabobs counter- 
feited, 124. in 1750, much, reverenced *by 
the Eng. at Fort St. David; 132 and 133. 
Chundasaheb asserts Anwarodean Khan to 

have 

Cft 
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liave been a rebel to the Mogul, 131. it is 
supposed that the standard of the empire 
never retreats, 141.— 1750. the Pitas Na- 
both were obliged to fbllow the Mogul's 
standard, but hoped the remission of sums 
they owed to his treasury, 142. Shanavaze 
Khan regards a cession of lands to Europeans 
as defogatory to the mtieaty of the Empire, 
146. December 4th, Nazujing reproaches 
Cudapahfornot defending the Mogul's st§nd- 
^ird, 166. the dominion consists of 22 pro- 
vinces, 157. the demands of the Pit an Na- 
bobs inconsistent with the government, 158. 
Murzafajing exempts them from tribute to it, * 
159. (N. B . which As could not do.) No grants of 
•territory, according to the constitution, valid 

unless confirmed by the Emperor, 161. 

1761, the Europeans pay as much homage 
or the natives to the Mogul Empire, 167. re- 
bellion in India execrated only when against 
the Mogul, 242. Salabadjing accused of 
having disgraced* the Mogul government by 
his partiality to the Fr. and they of intending 
hr get possession of half the empire, 251 . pre- 
sents to Viceroys on appointment, 252. and 
435, majesty of the Mogul's authority in 
conferring* Jaghires, 326. 1754. Janu- 

ary y patents produced by the Fr. for interfe- 
ing as they bad done in the Mogql govern- 
ment, 338. 1755, the Mysorean had 

• never paid the Mogul's tribute since the death 

• of Nizamalmuluck, 388. the possession of Trit- 
chinopoly would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual war with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees,* on ac- 
count of his arrears to the government, 404. 

d Empire, m, 405, the Siddee on the coast of 
Malabar is the Mogul's admiral, 407. Mor- 
ratoe chieft holding- fiefs under the Mogul 
government on condition of military servic e, 
431. Bee Delhi, India , Indoetan. 

Mogul Lords, with Murzafajing, pay homage 
and make presents to him on nis installation^ 
161. 

MOGUL TARTARS, have at length con- 
quered almost the whole of Indostan, 2. , 

Mor^ooEE, General of ‘the K. of Tanjore. 
-—■‘- 1752 , joins Mahomedally with 3000 
home and 2000 foot, 201. April, takes Coi- 
laddy, 226 . May 18th, encamps at Chuckly- 
•apollam, 282 . at enmity with the Minister 
Sucoogee, and therefore preferred by Mr. 
Law to protect the escape of Chundasaheb, 
236 . deceives both, 237, 238. confers with 
Major Lawrence on the disposal of Chunda- 
taheb, 238 . threateAd by the allies, 240. 
confers again with Major Lawrence, 240, 

• 241 . end puts Chundasaheb to death, 241. 

1763. July, assembling the troops, 296. 

August the 7th, joins the Eng. army then at 


Tanjore with 3000 horse and 2000 match- 
locks, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the Convov, 303. 
takes Elimisertun, 303. September, assists the 
camp with pro visions, 307. removed from 
the command of the army by the practices * 
of Succogee, 319. the king's suspicions of 
him increased by the recommendations of the 

English, 325. 1754. is reinstated on the 

defeat of Gauderow, 341. intirely defeats 
the*1200 Mprratoes who had entered Tanjore, 
844 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. June 7th, 
is restored, and Succogee banished, 361. tardy 
in assembling the troops, 865. July 27th, 
joins the English army at Atch&x pottah, 365. 
furnishes them ugth provisions whilst remain- 
ing there, 365. the army reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. August 17th, commits 
an error in the action before Tritchinopoly, 
of which Hydemaig takes advantage, 369. 
the 22d, takes Elimiserum, 370. detached 
with J o. Smith to Coiladdy, to protect the re- 
pairing of the mound,, 371. -1756. July, 

deputed to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dore, 397. his transaetions and connexions 
with Tondiman in the reduction of Aran- 
dangi, and the cession of Kellinelli Ootah, 
402, 403. delays, and avoids to commit hos- 
tilities against Tondiman until the end of the 
year, 403. 

M ON SO ON, N orthem and Southern on the C. of 
Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70. — —1746. 
October 2df stoftn at the setting in of the 

Northern, 70. 1747. October, m , 87. 

— -1749. April J3th, hurricane at Porto 
Noro and Fort St. Daria, on the setting in 

of the Southern, 109. 1752. October 

31st, the Northern begins with a hurricane, 

26?. -*- 1753. October , p, 316. 1755 

March , April, 398. 

Moodxlee, a native of Tiniveliy, comes to Ma- 
drass in April i756, an<^ oilers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Moodbmiah, Moudbmiah, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre- 
vailed: one^of the 3 Pitan officers left by 
Allum Khan, in 1752, in the government 
of the Madura and Tiniveliy countries : his 
acknowledgment of the Nabob, 399. sells 
Calacad to the K. of Travencore, 400. — 1756. 
retires with Nabi Cawn Catteck to thoPulita- 
vers, 401, after Heron's departure, bring* 2000 
Travencores, and with the pulitavers -tfceats 
Maphuze Khan's troops at Calacad, 401, 
goes back with the Travencores, 401. returns 
m September with a large body, and again 
defeats the troops at Caloead. 402. schemes 
with his allies to get Maduria, 420, 421. 
1756. March 21st, is killed in the ge- 
neral battle against Maphuze Khan, 422, 423. 
m Rr t Moon, 
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Moon, The, is a divinity of the Indians, gets and lends him a body of troops, who repufte 

her faoe beat black and blue in a broil with the the Morratoes, 374. 

others, p. 8. MORARIROW, 1741, March, left by Ragogee 

Moon, Jos*. 1749. April, a carpenter, Bonsola, with 14,000 Morratoes in Trit&ino- 

■ntHg and fixes the raft on Vhich the troops poly, when taken from Ohundasaheb, 44. 

cross to the attack of Devi Cotah, 113, 114. 1742. declares against Mortis lly’s pre- 

MOOBS in general, synonymous in our narra- tensions, on the assassination of Subderally , 60. 

tive to the Mahoraedans of Indostaa, who are 1743. August, evacuates Tritchinepoly to 

improperly called Moors by Europeans, 86. Nizamalmuluck, and quits the Carnatic with 

See MAHOMEDANS. . all his Morratoes, 61. 1760. hired with 

MOORS, . meaning individuals, pt particular 10,000 by Nazixjing, arrives in February 

bodies, vis. the troops of Anwarodean, men- at the Coleroon, 137. harrasses the army of 

tionedin page 74, 76, 76. 79. 83, 84. Com- Murzafajing and Ohundasaheb returning from 

mender of the Telliehery Sepoys, 88. at Tanjore, 137. March, attacks and breaks , 

Pondamalee, 191. Chundasaheb^ troops, 203. through the Fr. battalion, 142. 1761, 

at Cobelong, 262. # hired with 6000 horse by the K. of Mysore 

Moouxsh, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze Khan, to assist MahomedaUy, compliments dive on 

79, of Ohundasaheb, 206. with the French, 266. the defence of Arcot, 192. sends his nephew 

Moorish dignity, the ensigns of, exhibited by Basin now to Clive 'with 1000, and proceeds 

Dupleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the with the rest to the Southward, 196. m, 203. 

Eng. and Fr. were to relinquish all Moorish December , 600 of his horse arrive with Innis 

dignities, 876. Bussy summoned to surrender Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. joins the Re- 

. his to S&aba^jing, says he holds them from gent with 4000 at Caroor, 206. 1762. 

the Emperor, 432. " February, on hiaamval atTritchinopoly presses 

Moorish dress, worn by Dupleix, on the feast of Gingen to attack the enemy's posts, 208. 

Saint Louis, 367. • treats with Chundasaheb, 214. March 29, 

Moorish government, in Indostan, irregularity act^ faintly in the general cantabnade, 216. 

and indolence of, 303. 1764. by the con- because in treaty with Ohundasaheb, 216. 

ditional treaty, the Eng. and Fr. companies which he breaks off; on the new activity of 

were to renounce all Moorish dignity and go- the English, 219, 220. Afoy, eager to get 

vemment, 37 6. possession of Chundasaheb, 238. threatens 

Moorish Governors, dependant on a Subah, as- Monacgee, 240. June , chosen mediator be- 

sumes the title of Nabobr 86. the perpetual tween the Nabob and the Mysorean, 244. his 

rlnnhing of their interests will always prevent artful conduct in the conference, 246. gets 

them from resisting a powerful European na- mode? from the Nabob, 246. duplicity of his 

tion, unless assisrofoy another, 373. \ views between them, 246. solicits the pardon 

Moorish Lords, 36. of two Mysoreans, 268. plied with presents 

MootacheUinoor, village on the bank of the Ca- and letters by Dupleix and his wife, 260. 

veri, four m. w. of Tritchinopoly,*' and .op- August , prevails on the Regent to treat with 

posite to the head of the island of Seringham. them, and detaches Innis Khan to join the Fr. 

1763. May 10th, action there between army, 261. November, goes himself to Pondi- 

Maior Lawrence and Astruc, 283. August cherry,leaviiig only 600 Morratoes wifhtheRe- 

23d, the enemy retreat thither ; it is a strong < gent, 268. 1763, acts with the Fr. army at 

post, and secures the communication with Trivadi $ hardy in harrassing the English in 

Seringham, 304. on the 27th, they move several marches for provisions, reproaches the 

from thence to the five rocks, 306. September , Fr. with cowardice, 276. his Morratoes suffer 
2 1 sprouted at theSugar-loaf ro£k, they retreat on the 1st of April, and his nephew Basin- 

by this pass to Senngham, 313. 1764. now iB killed, 279. disturbers in the Carnatic 

August 20th, Maissin moves hither from the pretending to be authorized by and Du- 
Sugar-loaf rock, makes an inundation on each pleix, 287. assists in the attack of Trinomalee, 

flank of his camp, but on the 1st of September 288. detaches Innis Khan with 3000 Mof- 

pass over into Seri ngh a m , 370. Mahomed Is- ratoes to Seringham, 289. his brother-in-law 

sodf with 600 Sepoys stationed to repair the Balapah killed at the battle of the Golden 

water-courses here, which the enemy's parties rock, 292. August 28d, arrives with 8000 Mdr- 

endeavour to prevent, 372. ratoes at Seringham, 304. his cavalry bavihg 

Mo&acin, the French chief at Masulipatnam. suffered at Trinomale£, he went a* ay fotend- 
— —1763. instructed to take possession of the ing to take Palamcotah ; butytheFrenchhaving 

four ceded ptovinces, 334. in which he esta- other views, he returned toTrinomalee ; aha 
Wishes their authority, not without difficulty ; on the defeet of hii allies at the Gdtden rock, 

separates Vizeramrause from Jaffer Ally, 373. joined the French reinforcement at Chifcim- 

bruxn, 

i 
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brum, qnd proceeded with them to Sering- 
h an* 305, 306. p ro ee ce Astruc to attach the 
Eng. before their reinforcement arrives, 307. 

At. 816. m, 326. (1200 of his Morratoes cut 

off by Monacgee, 341, 342). 1764. Fe- 

. brmrik 12th, leads with al] his Morattoes in 
the attack and destruction of the Eng, convoy 
and grenadiers, 844, 346. his brother arrive* 
with 3000 hone, 847. the Mysore money 
Puling , tires of the war, 863. leaves the Re- 
gent, and encamps with all his Morratoes to 
the north of the Coleroon, 364. receives pro- • 
posals from the Nabob, 360. brooding schemes 
361, crosses suddenly from Pitchandah, and 
defeats Gauderow at Tricatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the Nabob, Tanjare, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
toms own country, 363, 364. which is 100 m. 
north of Ar cot ; it was granted to him when 
he resigned Tritchinopoly to Nisamalmuluck 
, in 1741. his abilities ; excellence of his troopB 

and officers, 389. 1766. }pa Country lies 

220 m. s. of Golcondah, joins on the N. to 
Canotd, on the s. .to Colala, on the w. to 
Sanore, 4 gfe goes into Sanore with a consi- 
derable farce, to assist the Nabob against 
Salabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by Balagerow through the mediation of BusBy , 
a to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owing 
to him by the Fr. company, 427. 

MORRATOE, the, meaning or applied to in- 
dividuals. Balagbbow, 347. Basinbow, 
197. Morarirow, 60, 61. 238. 243. *246. 
306, 306. 863. Ragogbb Bonsola, 329. 

, 332. 886. 372. Raja Jonaqbe, 162, Rama- 
obb Pumt, 411. 416. 

MORRATOES, when meaning the nation in 
general, or armies employed by the sove- 
reignty of the nation, or under either of its 
two principal generals Balagbbow and Ra- 
Goois Ronsola. In 1739 permitted by , 
Nisamahnuluck to invade the Carnatic, 39. 
their country lies between Bombay and Golcon- 
dah, 40. then origin and history little known # 
to ^pxc^eeiis, 40. their military character, ca- 
valry, ^warfare, 40, strict observers of the reli- 
gion of^raxna, eat nothing that has life, nor 
kill anything except in war,40.had possessions 
in the Carnatic before it was conquered by the 
Mogmlvil, and, on retreating out of it, stipu- 
lated toreoerveapartof the revenues, 41.— 
I740.au army of 100,000 invade the Carnatic 
under Ragogbb Bonsqla,41. Myy the 20th, 
defrat Boastally at Damalcherri, who is killed 
in thebattkv 42. ransom the province by 
ihe negotiation of Meerassud, 42. And con- 
sent to Me scheme of returning to attach 

Chundasaheb in IkkAmcodShr* 42. 1741, 

return, besiege the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSodducksaheb ; Chundasaheb surrenders ; 


they carry him away a prisoner, and leave 
Mobabibow in Tritchinopoly, with 14,000 
Morratoes, 44/ Friar* built by them, 46. 
the ransom levied, 45. strict In demanding it, 
46. In 1680, Sxvagbb was K. of all the Mor- 
ratoe nations, and sent Ids brother to assist 
Tanjore against Tritchinopoly, who be- 
came K. of Tanjore, *and is the foun- 
der hA the a present reigning fynflr, 108. 
— r-1749. make exorbitant demands far the 
ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. again 119. con- 
clude for .700,000 rupees, and lend h™ 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and rive hum. a patent of 
protection from their Sing ; which procures 
his release when taken by a Rajah, 121. were 
bribed by Anwarodean Khan to protract his 
imprisonment, 126. were incited by Tanjore 
and other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Carnatic in 1740, ft 129, 180* how 
disastrous tliat incursion to the reigning fa- 
mily, 180. 1760. three bodied, each of 

10,000 men accompany Nhxixjing into the Car- 
natic, one commanded»by mobabibow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Kings at Gingee were the 
ancestors of Sbvagbb, 161. December the 4th, 

20.000 drawn up in the held of battle, when 

Nasixjmg is killed, and do nothing, 166. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 
value of his turband, 231. 1761. March, 

26.000 under Balagbbow, oppose Salabad- 
jing and Buasy between the Krtstna and Gol- 
condah, 260. Balagbbow, the principal Ge- 
neral of the Sahah Rajah, who u the King of 
all tjfe Morratoe nafionftww the defendant of 
the famous sevagee : but Balagerow W 09 in 
possession of the whole authority of the state 
Naphh * the appellative of Balagerow, con- 
tinued from a nick name given to him, when 

a child, by his father. 1752. In the 

spring, 40,000 with Balagbbow invade 
the pountry of Aurmgabaa, 486. from which 
the Gunoa separates their territ ory , 486. 
Salabadjing ana Busty march towards Pont, 
burning their country ; their cavalry always 
repulsed by the French musketry and Said 
pieces, .436, 436. peace made in July, 

436. 1762. October, 100,000 with Bala- 

obbow and Ragogsb Bomsola attack the 


provinces north-west of Golcondah, 273* ere 
met by Salabadjing and Buasy at Beder, 278, 
274, are joined there by sonsy of GhaskJ&in 
Khan ’s troops 274. Smabadjmg and Bussy 
advance again towards tbeoountry of Balage- 
row ; theMorretoes suffer by the French ar- 
tillery, and make peace at OaXberga hi 'the 
middle of November, 328. the wit renewed by 
Ragogse, 828. peace made with him, 329. 

1758. a large body brought in bf Jaffier 

enter Ghicacole, beat Viaeramrause, ravage 
the country, burn Bimlapptam, spare Visa- 
R rtf 2 gapatam. 
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gapatam, give battle again to Vizeramrauze, 
now joined by the Fr. troops, by whom they 
are repulsed, and retreat mtn their booty 

through Condavir, 373, 374. 1755, a 

large army under Balaoeuow approaching 
Mysore, 388. they enter the country, and moot 
Salabadjing and 1) ussy there, who deter them 
from committing hostilities, 404, 405. project 
formed ip England, to removg the French 
troops from Salabadjing, by an expedition 
from Bombay in conjunction with the Morra- 
toes, 405, 406, 407. they had formerly a ' 
fleet and possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
and made war by land and sea against the 
Mogul’s Admiral, who interrupted their pira- 
cies, 407. In this war Conagee Angira re- 
volts and gets possession of their fleet and all 
the forts and country belonging to them, 407, 
408. they made peace with nis successors, on 
condition of paying a small tribute, 408. In 
1722, Arigria throwtf oif his allegiance, and 
cuts off the noses of their ambassadors, 410. 
1755. after repeated applications, the presi- 
dency of Bombay agree to attack Angria in 
conjunction with the fleet and an army of 
Morratoes, commanded by Ramageb Punt, 
410. Indolence of their fleet, inactivity of 
their army, successes of Commodore J ames in 
tliis expedition, 410, 411, 412, 413. April, 
who delivers to them the forts lie had taken 
without their assistance* 414a 175G, an- 

other expedition from Bombay, with the squa- 
dron under Admiral Watson, and the Morra- 
toe army from’Gfcoul, 414, 415. attack of 
Gheria, intention of Ramagee Punt and the 
Morratoes, to get the fort in exclusion of the 
English ; the fort surrenders to Admiral Wat- 
son, 415, 416, 417. and the Morratoes im- 
mediately recover all the territories which liad 
been wrested froip them by the Angrias, 417. 
Morarirow refuses his allegiance to the Sahali 
Rajah, or King of the Morratoe nations, 426. 
Balagerow with his army proceeds to attack 
Morarirow at the same time that Salabadjing 
and Bussy proceed against tHfe Nabob of Sa- 
nore. Morarirow joins the Nabob in San ore ; 
but both submit to their respective superiors, 
427, 428. on the rupture winch ensued be- 
tween the ministry of Salabadjing and M. 
Bussy, Balagerow proffers to take him and the 
Fr. troopB as t auxiliaries to theMorratoea,429. 
and detaches 6000 with Malabgee Holcab 
to escort them until out of the reach of Sola- 
badjing's army, 430. 12,000 Morratoes, under 
chiefs independant of Balagerow serve in 
Salabadjing's #rmy, holding fiefs under the 
Mogul government in the Decan, on condi- 
tion 6f military service* 431 See Morratoes 
of Morarirow, and Morratoes in the service 
of Salabadjing. • 


MORRATOES, of, or under the command of 

MORARIROW and his officers. *1741. 

Fourteen thousand left with him in Tritchino- 

poly, 44. 1743. August, they quit the 

Carnatic with him, 51. 1750. he is hired 

with 10,000 by l^aziijing :they arrive at the 
Coleroon in February, and homes Murzafa- 
. j mg’ ft army returning fram Tanjore, 157. 
Alarch 23d, attack and break through the Fr. 

battalion, 142. 1751, he is hired with 

6000 by the K. of Mysore to, assist Mahomed- 
ally, they encamp in the mountains 30 miles 
w. of Arcot, 192. November 9th, a detach-' 
ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 
not, 193. Morarirow proceeds to the s. with 
5000 and detaches Basinrow with 1000 to 
Clive, 190. these plunder the country* are 
beat up by the Fr.andRajahsaheb ; join Clive, 
196. march with him and fight at Ami in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, 197, 198. 
proceed from Arni to Tritchinopoly in De- 
cember', 1 99. 5Q0 detached by Morarirow «vith 
Innis Khan to Tritchinopoly, 204. activity 
of this body, 204. beat.up a small camp of 
cavalry, 204. cut off the Fr. dstgoons, 205. 
offer to stand the whole of the enemy’s ca- 
valry, 205. Basinrow arrives at Tritchino- 

poly with his detachment, 206. 1752. Four 

thousand with Morarirow join the Mysore 
army at Caro or, 206. and come with them to 
Tritchinopoly, where the whole body in Fe- 
bruary is 6000, 208. March, displeased with 
the caution of Gingcn, 213. act faintly in the 
canonade of March the 29th, 215 some go 
with Dalton to the attack of Elimiserum, 21Q. 
their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 6th, 
3000 with Innis Khan detached with Clive 
to Samiavaram, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 
poys, who came with the Fr. party to surprise 
the posts there, 225. May 9th, 500 cross 
with Dalton to Utatoor, behave with activity 
in the fight against D’Autueil, but neglect to 
watch him in the night, 226, 227. rejoin 
those at Samiavaram : and all on this side the 
river serve at the attack of Pitchandah» some 
ride up the breach, 230. all averae to giving 
any terms to Caundasaheb’s cavalry, 231. m, 
232. May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 
Samiavaram in quest of D’Autueil, 233. whim 
they harrass and amuse in his retreat to Vol- 
condah. 284. charge the flanks of Ids line 
there, 234. the Morratoes would have sold 
Chundasah^b to the highest bidder, 236. a 
m, 246. the Nabob will not admit them 
into Tritchinopoly, 246. remain after the 
Nabob and the English army had marched 
away, 247. their interest to protract the war, 
260. Dupleix ascribes to them the late suc- 
cesses of the Eng. at Seringham, 260. August 
3000 detached withIxM9s Kuan to Join the 

Fr. 
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Fr. on they defeat at Bahoor, join the English, 
261. September, October, but plunder in the 
Nabob's as weU as in the districts of his ene- 
mies, 267- and quit him at Trivadi in Novem- 
ber, 268* Morarxbow at the same time, Reav- 
ing 500 #?ith the regent, comes with the rest 
from Seringham to Pondicherry, 267, 268. 
these left at Seringham serve with loss at the 

attack of the Choultry, 270, 271. 1753. 

January , Morarirow, with 4000, encamps 
with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil- 
lage, cut off provisions, and several times har- 
**rass the English line, marching to and from 
Fqpt St* David, 276. their parties plundering 
every where between the Paliar and Coleroon, 
277. February, cut off the guard at Chimun- 
delum, 277, 278. skirmish with the Eng. bat- 
talion in its marches to Fort St. David, and 
suffer considerably on the 1st of April, when 
Basinrow is killed; 279. indefatigable, sur- 
prise Bonagherry, but abandon it,280. May the 
I0t^ those at Seringham, led by IIarrasxno, 
charge and break the English Sepoys, 284. 
Parties from Trivadi plunder in Tanjore, 286. 
cut off 60 Europeans and 800 Sepoys at Tri- 
vadi, 286, 287. with a party of Fr. take Chil- 
lambrum, 287. Mora&irow with the main 
body goes from Chillambrum and assists in 
the attack of Trinomalee, from whence he de- 
taches Iknis Khan with 8000 to Seringham, 
288, 289. These serve in the battle of the 
Golden rbek, June the 26th, p, 291, 292, 
293. and impute the defeat to therr. And 
Mysareaps, 294. August 23d, Mohari- 
^ow, with the other division of 3000, 
Hornes to Seringham, 304. having suffered at 
Trinomalee, they had marched against Pa- 
lamcotah, but not receiving the assistance they 
expected from the Fr. returned to Trinomalee, 
from whence the; rejoined the French at Chil- 
lambrum, and proceeded with them to Serin- 
gham, 305, 306. Auguet 28th, a detachment 
attacks an escort of 100 Europeans, but are 
repulsed, 806, 307. the Tanjorines afraid of 
them, 307* their encampment a. of the Su- 
gar-loafcrock. 309, 310. September 21st, they 
act with gome spirit at the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf, 318. . Dupleix threatens Tanjore with 
tbair inclusions, 319. November 27th, patrole 
and giue alarms during the assault of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 321. whilst sporty is amusing Gaude- 
row, 1500 enter and ravage the Tanjore coun- 
.try, 325, 326, who ere circumvented, and all 
cut off by Monacgee, 845, 342. December, the 
whole body at Seringham amount to 6000, p, 

343. 1754. Feb, 15th, All of them serve 

and lead in the attack and destruction of the 
Eng. oonvoy and grenadiers, 344. March, 2000 
arrive at Seringham under the command of 
Horarkrow’s brother. 347. the My- 


sorean cannot satisfy their demands, 353. 
May 11 . Moraiurow with the whole body 
quits the Regent, and encamps to the n. of 
the Coleroon, 354. m, 355. m, 359, he returns 
suddenly with 3000, and beats up Gauderow at 
Tricatopoly, 360, 361. July, they all march 
away with him to his own country, 363. 

• excellence of this cavalry and of their officers, 
364. Arielorq and Warriorepollam 4tad paid 

money to them during the war, 397. 

1756, a considerable body, commanded by 
•Morarirow, reinforce Savanore, when at- 
tacked by Balagerow and Salabadjing, 427. 

Morratoes, in the service of Salabadjing. 

1756, 12,000 serve in his army under chief** 
independent of Balagerow, who held flefr 
from the Mo/jul government, on condition of 
military service. June, they pursue Bussy and 
the Fr. troops, and anive at Hyderabad before 
the rest of the army, 431. summon Bussy to 
surrender his cannon and Jdoorish dignities, 
432. defeat his Hussars, 432. much to be 
feared in the retreat to Masulipatnam. 433. 
Moravar, Morawa, Poltqab, there are 
two, the Greater and Lesser ; their countries 
bound Tanjore to the s. 108. 

Moravar, the Greater. 1752. April, 

sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chundasa- 
heb, 208 who return home before the sur- 
render of Seringham, 231. strange account of 

his Colleries «by JPhther Martm, 382. 

1755j apologizes to Col. Heron +Cor having 
sided with Chundasaheb, cupl offers a settle- 
ment oh his coast to the Iifdia Company, 384. 
Heron gives his deputies three Eng. flags, 384. 
Tanjore and Tondiman oppose his alliance 
with, the Bng. and his troops and deputies are 
driven away by Heron, 387. 

Moravar, the Lesser. 1749. Arandau- 

ghi taken from him by Mongcgee with the as- 

• distance of Tondiman, 402. 17 55. Mo- 

naegee asks assistance of him against Tondi- 
man, 403. 

^lORTlZALLY, MuRTIZALLY, SOU of Boker- 

ally. 1732, ftiarries a daughter of D oast- 

ally, 38. inherits the government of Velore, 
is rich, avaritious, cruel, and persidious, 46. 
1742. evades to pay his share of the ran- 
som to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, assas- 
sinates Subderally, 47, 48. whose soldiery he 
gains, 48, 49. is acknowledged jyy them Na- 
bob. November , goes to Arcot, and is pro- 
claimed there, 49. demands the son ana fa- 
mily of Subderally, then at Madrass, 50. re- 
probated by the friends of the family, 50. 
escapes back to Velore, 60.— 1744. June, 
is invited to the wedding celebrated at^rcot 
by Seid Mahomet, and his present when this 
princ # e is assassinated, 66, 57. is suspected of 
the*nurdcr, and escapes to Velore, 67. reasons 
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of the suspicion, 57, 55, 59. 1749. Chun- 

dasaheb preferred to him by the Chiefs in the 
Carnatic, 119. August, rays homage, and 
700,000 rupees to Muraaf&jmg and Chunda- 

aaheb, 131. 1750. had affected obedience 

to N&aiijing. 1751, but on his death re- 

acknowledges Chpndasaheb, 168. September, 
joins Rajahsaheb at the siege of Arcot, 188. 
endeavours to deceive Clive* 189, f90. m, 
218. at, 266. 1752, is inveiglui b y Du- 

pleix, and levies troops, 275. March, April , 
comes to Pondicherry, pays Dupleix 50,000/! 
is proclaimed Nabob : they differ, and he re- 
turns to Velore, 278.-* — 1758, has troops 
defeat those of Arcot and an 'English detach- 
ment, 287, 288. renews his correspondence 
with Dupleix, and sends his troops against 
Trinomalee, 288. who with their allies are 
routed, and raise the siege, 805. Patent from 
Salabadjing appointing hnn Dupleix's Lieute- 
nant in the Carnatic, 888. 1766, January , 

the Eng. army appears before Velore, he ne- 
gotiates with them} and calls the French from 
Pondicherry ; his equivocations with Major 
Kilpatrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy 
from Madrass, 417 to 420. 

Moudbmuk. See Mooobmxah. 

Mound, a mile to the w. of Coiladdy, 180. 
prevents the waters of the Caveri from running 

Into the Coleroon, 360. 1764. May 24th, 

is cut through by Maissfn, 368. September, re- 
paired and protected byJo. Smith, 871 and 872. 

Mottisi, River, runs by Hyderabad, ha? a stone 
bridge, 430. Ch&rmaul situated on thestrand, 
438. 

Mull A, head of the Mahomedan religion in 
Indostan, 26. * 

MULTaN, kingdom conquered by Scheabed- 
dinln 1171, p, 10. Oelaladdin left it in 1224, 
p, 24. conquered by Iletmisohe Schamseddin 
from Nasserreddin, in 1225, p, 12. invaded^ 
and tbe city taken by Pir Mahomed Gehanghir 
in 1398, p, IS. 

Muxxtj, son of Kimmtcruldgm, left to corn-, 
mand against the Abd&lli at Lahore, in April 
1748, p. 122. 

Munsuh, a command of cavalry, 161. 

Mumurpett, a pagoda near the road, between 
Samiavaram and Pitcbandah, taken and re- 
takenin April, 1752, p, 221, 222. 

MuRZAFAJING, favourite grandson of Ni- 
xaxnalmuluok, bis real name was Hydayst • 
icosy odUan which was neglected after he 
took thiB of Murrafajing, which signifies the 
Invincibly — -1749. pretends to the succes- 
sion of Nifamabnuhwk and the Subahahip of 
the .Deoan against his uncle NaaMng, 123, 
124. both arm, 126. is joined by Osnftdasa- 
heb, 125. with whom he proceeds to tty Car* 
ngtic, are joined by the Fr. troops, 126! July 


the 3d, they defeat Anwarodean Khan at 
Amboo , who ia killed in the battle, pr 126 to 
129. proclaimed Subah at Arcot, and proclaims 
Chundaaaheb Nabob, 129. they go to Pondi- 
oheqry, received magnificently by Dupleix, 
encamp 20 m.«to the w. 181, ISO.stheSng. 
uncertain concerning hia title, 182 marches 
with Chundaaaheb and the Fr. troops against 
Taqjore ; they summon and attack it, 133 to 

136. and break up their camp abruptly orfthe 
approach of Nazsning*8 army, 136. harrasaed 
in their return to f adicherry by Mortrirow, 

137. m, 138. m, 139. on the sedition of the Ft!' 
officers, and the retreat ofthebattalicm, Mugaa- 
ftginx separates fromChundasaheb.andsurren- 
ders himself to Nasiijing, by whom he Is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoured 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na-« 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions improved 
by Dupleix, 144. to whom he had given Ma- 
sulipatnam, 146. and a territory near Pondi- 
cherry, 147. Dupleix insists on his release and 
restoration* 163. December 4th, during the 
battle Narizjing orders his head to be out off, 
166. he reoeivet Nasirjing's head, and is sa- 
luted Subah, 166, 167. treason already in his 
councils, 158. reception at Pondicherry, 159. 
where Dupleix endeavours to reconcile his dif- 
ferences with the Pitan Nabobs, 160. installed 
Subah there, appoints Dupleix his Vicegerent 
s. of the Kristin, and Ghund&adheb Nabob of 
the Cunatic, 161. his grants tothe Fr. com- 
pany, ftl. Mahomedaily negotiates with him, 
162. Division of Nariijmg's treasures, he re- 
wards the French troops, and consents to taty 
a body of them with him into the Decan, 162" 
1751. Jamary the 4th, marches from Pon- 
dicherry, accompanied by 300 Europeans and 
2000 Sepoys commanded by Bussy, 163. the 
grudge and treachery of the Pitan Nabobs 
breaks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. ia killed 
in tbe conflicts by the arm of Canoul, 164k *», 
165. m, 168. m, 249. his infant son Sadoodin 
Khan provided for by Bussy, 249. his patents 
to Dupleix and Chundaaaheb, 338. Mnphure 
Khan went out of the Carnatic with him, 
346. in, 367. m, 403. fb, 426. 

Muanud, Throne, 260. very untiki cur idea* 
of a throne in Europe. * © 

Mustaphakaoab, province.— —1733. No- 
vember, obtained by Bussy, 834. joins to the 
n. of Condavir, and has Elore to the u. w. 
836. its revenues blended with the three otheg , 
provinces, 376. « 

Mtrtoally. See Mo&xxzally. 

Myaxab. See Miaxax. # 

MYSORE, tbamxM, OoHnr, ia wlanfm. 
23. harden on the Carnatic to than. w. 37. 
'bounded on the n.toy the a. port of the 
Carnatic, and rim kingdom of Tr itekin ep oty ; 

extends 
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extends .w. within 30 miles of the Bea coast Balagerow, Busty, and Salabadjing, and pays 
of Malabar, 202. Seringapatam the Capital, 6,200,000 rupees, 404. See Mysoreans. 

203. Etstoavmtm in the road to Tritchinopo- MYSORE, great Seal of, 240. U is a hand, 346. 
ly, 206. — 1763. August, the convoys coming Mysore Army, 203. 297. 991, 292. 390. See 
from Mysore to the Regent's army intercepted, Mysoreans. 

306.— *-1763. news that • Salabadjing and Mysore Camp, 812. See Mysoreaps* 

Balagerow have entered the country, 888. MYSORE General, Verona. 286. 

as, 839, they are in the country, and levy. MYSOREAN, tub, meaning the 202* 

' a contribution, p, 404, 405. 240.* 243, %44, 246, 246. 263. *937, 268, 

MtSORE , Kura of* 1789, invites the 259f 286, 286. explained above undpr Pala- 

Momtoes to invade the Carnatic, 44. way, or Regent of Mysore. 

1761, is an infent ; and the government is •MYSOREANS, thb, meaning the nation in 
1 administered by his Unde, the Dtloway, (or general. — *-1762. Bupleix promises to take, 

SLegent) who demands exhorbitant terms for and give them Tritohlnopoly, 261. 1764. 

his assistance to Mahomedally, 202. 1766, January, proposal in the conference at Sa- 

Godeheu asserts the pretensions of the French drass concerning their differences with Maho- 
to Madura and Tinivelly, in virtue of various medally, 388, 839. April Succogee treats with 
rights assigned to them or Chundasaheb, who them, 647. bufrthe King of Taqjore will not 
derived them feom cessions of the King of conclude, 348. they cede Seringham and its 
Mysore, (a forme* king) 396. Bee the Re* dependencies, to the Fr. which had been gi- 
gent or Balaway of Mysore in the article im* yen to them by Mahomedally, 976, w77. and 

mediately following. * leavo them, on the retreat of their army, the 

MYSORE, Bala wat, on Regent of, representatives of all their rights and preten- 

1 761. hires Morarisow to assist Mahomedally, sions in the Carnatic, 396. 1766. Balab&d- 

192. administers the government during the jlng and Balagerow with their respective ar- 

minority of his nephew, the King ; agrees to mies are in Mysore, and the Vice Regent 

assist Mahomedally, but on exorbitant terms, pays Salabadjing 6,200,000 rupees, as the 

202. 1762, assembles at Caroor, 206. ar* arrears of their tribute to the Mogul, 404. 

•rives at Kistnaveram, 207. at Tritchinopoly, MYSOREANS , the, meaning their Abmy, 

208. impatient to get possession of the places Camp, Cavalby, Tboops. 1760. the 

which Mahomedally had agreed to give up to troops of M ytore Steve in the camp of Nasir- 

him, presses the Eng. to fight, 20$. dissatis- jjing, 166. 1761. seventy arrive at Tritch- 

fied at their inaction, 218. May, profferS mo- inopoly, who bring money to the Nabob, 

ney tt* Monacgee, if he will deliver Chunda- and* see a skirmish, 263. November, their 

r saheb to him, 240. June , reveals his stipula- army assembling at Caroor, 203. are aseem- 

tion which Mahomedally, to receive Tritohino- bled there, but afraid to pass beyond the Fr. 

poly for his assistance in the war, 243. state of deta&hmfent at Kistnaveram, 208. where they 

his pretensions, and how evaded by Mahomed- are joined by English detachments, 206. 

ally, 244, 246. temporary accommodation ; is 1762. and proceed by another road ; their 

imposed on by Morardrow, 246 .m, 253. his extreme ignorance in mjjitary matters, 206, 

schemes 4o surprise the city, 267, 268, 269. 207# February the 6th, arrive at Tritchtpo- 

Gopaulrause, hfe brother, 271. posts a detach- poly, 208. displeased at the inaction of the 
meat to cut off the provisions coming to the English troops, 213. March 29th, are in the 

city, and cuts off the noses of the country pco- field, and stand the cannonade, 216. their 

pie who bring them, 272. establishes a separate high opinion *of Clive, 220. May , some of 

camp %t the Facquire’s tope, 273. 1763. Chundasaheb'* horse trite service with them. 

May, endeavours to deter Taqjore and Tondi- 231 . their camp to the w. of the city, 282.' 

man from supplying the city with provisions, Chundasaheb will not trust himself in their 

986, 286. August, his convoys coming from power, 236. June, seven hundred admitted 

the Mysore country, tofsi-eepted by the Eng. into TriuMmmolj, 246. they remain ixi their 

army, 806.— —1764. April, Ms artifices wit camp, and with the Nabob’s consent : take Jbs- 

«o ruin 349, 349, session of Seringham, 247. their discontent 

mo. humiliating proposal concsgning the No- fomented by Bupleix, 262. uacmMsf ^ their 

bob, 361. *s 352.~*-1756. January, Fe~ schemes to surprise Tritchinopoly, 267, 258, 

bruary, March, hie fether protect* to gat pos- 269. the cannon of the city pointed gt their 

f session of XritchinopolT, 383. April 14th, de- camp, 269. they move unde* , SerihMfem, 

fcwm *69. the 28d, theiroenip tb«reb(»twj®ie 
weeknwe erU* eonduet in the. congee of night by Deltyn, 266 , 369. they defea? the 

tHe mmi, 8*6. Jprifciim Xseach an in alii- Euluh troop. in the great Choultry, 269. 

ea e e*e ith him nro oneequ e nr . of Me e ee irtnn ce 2T0, 271. the seven wuifrml Mysoreme 

to them against Tritchinopoly, nevertheless turned out of the city, 271 . their guardet the 

his viceregent is pressed in Seringapatam by Pagoda of Velore put to the sword, 272. their 

patrol* 
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patrole on the plain beaten up, 272. they en- 

tope? entrench, and cut offW provisions, 273. 

*n t 275. 1 753 . their bio ckade uninterrupted, 

277. the city famished by their two camps, 281 . 
their camp at Facquire's tope frequently can- 
nonade by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se- 
ringham on the approach of the reinforcement 
with Major Lawrence, 282. May the 7th, are 
joinedby a detachment from Pondichen^, 283. 
the 10th, all act in the fight on the Island, 283, 
m, 187. their horse, 8000, p, 280. June 26th, 
all in the battle of the Golden Rock, 292. dis- 
pirited, and reproach the French, 294. m , 296. 
their detachment, encamped* at Weycondah, 
beaten up in the night, 299. they always drew 
their provisions from their own country, 303. 
m, 304. Sept. 21st, their camp extends from the 
Golden Rock'tothe Sugar loaf Rock, 309, 310. 
the English troops march through it without re- 
sistance, 311, 312? November 27th, during the 
assault of Tritchinopoly,* their cavalry givo 
alarms round the Walls, 321. November 30th, 
all of them dismounted, march from Seringham 
to Burprizc the city, but retire without any at- 
tempt, 324. m, 343. 1754. February 16th, 

6000 at the defeat of the English convoy and 
grenadiers, 344. May the 12th, their whole 
force in the attack of the Eng. troops, com- 
manded by Polier and Calliaud, 356, 356. the 
Morratoes separated from thein, 360. August 
17th, their horse led by Hydemaig rout the 
rear of the Eng* qonv«*y, 368, 369.-. — 1755. 
do not understand the truce, and freftn new 
projects to get Tritchinopoly by their own 
means, 380. m, 384. April 19th, they„depart 
to their own country, and leave the French in 
possession of Seringham, 389. and the represen- 
tatives of ell their rights and pretensions in the 
Carnatic, 396. lud taken Teriore ; but were 
never acknowledged by Arielore and 0 ■Wori- , 
urepollam, 397. nt , 399. 

N. 

N ABI Caun Catteck, one of the Pitans, 
left by Allum Khan in 1752, in the go- 
vernment of the Madura and Tinivelly coun- 
tries ; their acknowledgement of Mahomedally 
after Allum Khan's death, 399. their profli- 
gate rule, 399. retires -to the Pulitaver on the 
approach of Col. Heron, 400. leagues with 
the Polygars against Maphuze Khan, 421* 
NABOB, NABOBS, ,in general, Governor 
of a province in Indostan, formerly restricted 
and often changed, now absolute, and al- 
most* independent, 28. the title means De- 
puted, ana is often assumed without a right 
to it ; ought to be appointed by the Mogul, 
owe obedience to the Subah, 36. have of late 
years appointed their successors, 37. ‘humbles 


himself before the delegate from Delhi, 124. 
Effeminacy of their character, 295. t£e Jag- 
hire of one often allotted in the territory of 
another Nabob, 326. 

Nabob, The, the title is often used in our nar- 
rative instead *>f the proper name^f the in- 
dividual, but in this index the explanation is 
always given under the proper name : it mAuis 
Anwahodean Kuan, in page 65. 61. u 64, 
66. 68. 81, 82, 83, 84, 86. 126, 127, 128. 
meaning Doast ally, 37, 38, 39. 41, 42, 
43. 46. meaning Jafferally Nab. of Rttfal\n 
mundrum and Chioacole, 373. 426. meaning 
Mahomedally, 148, 149, 160, 161. £70, 
171, 172. 179, 180. 183. 186. 200. 203, 

204. 206. 208, 209. 215. 217. 219, 220. 

231. 233. 235, 236. 239, 240, 241,* 242, 

243, 244, 246, 246, 247, 248. 253, 254, 

256, 266, 267, 258, 259, 260, 261. 264. 

267, 268. 270, 271. 273. 276. 280, 281. 

283. 285. 289. 294, 295, 296, 297. 299, 

300. 303. 305. 316, 317, 318, 319^325. 

337, 338, 339. 345, 346. 350, 351. 360, 

361. 363. 365. 368; 9 372. 377. 380. 383, 

384. 386. 389, 390. 397, 3*9, 399. 401, 

402. 417. 419, 420, 421, 422. meaning 

Sadatullah, 37. Subdbrally, 42, 43. 

45, 46, 47, 48. 134. 260. 

Nabob Nabobs of ARCOT \ see Arcct. 

Nabob of Canoul. See Canoul. 

Nabob of the Carnatic, see , Carnatic, 
and Arcot. 

Nabob, of Cudapah, see Cttdfah. 

Nabobs. The Pit an, see under*' P i t a n. 

Nabob of Rajamcndrux, Bee Jafferally^ 

Nabob of SavanOre, see Savanore. 

Nabobs. South of the Kristna.— 1750. 
sommoned and accompany Naziijing into the 
Carnatic, 137. December , each has a separate 
quarter in fhe camp, 165. 

Nabobshif, The, of the Carnatic, bno of 
the most considerable in the Decan, 37. orna- 
ments peculiar to, 367. 

Nabobshif, meaning of Aroot, or the 
Cabnatic, m, 88. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 

Nadamundulum, districts of, lie midway be- 
tween Madura and the Pulitaver's Place, 421. 

1756. February , the troops stationed by 

Maphuze Khan to defend the districts defeated, 
ana Chevelpetorethe fort taken, 421, 422. 

NADIR SOU AH, another name of Thamas 
Kouli KHANjfcee Kouli Khan. 

N a g o r e, <or Nagfors. It is the Captial o£.». 
the territories of ftagogee Bonsola in Berar, 

360 miles n. e. of Aurengabad, 328. 

1754. April, Salabadjing and Bussy advance 
within sight of it, and make peace there with 
Ragogee, 378. 

N aires, the military tribe of the Malabar 
coast : and even prouder than the Hbjapoots. 
10,000 of them disciplined like European In- 
fantry 
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fan try by the K. of Travencore, 400. 

1755? 2000 of them led by Moodemiah, and 
joined by the Pulitaver's troops, defeat Ma- 
phuze Khan’s at Calacad, 401. See Travcn- 
cores . , 

Namur, f4 pun ship, in whieh Mr. Boscawen 
hoisted his flag ; the finest of her size in the 
English navy, lost with all her crew, J50. 
men, in the storm at Fort St. David, April 
13th, 1740, p 9 109. 

NAN AH, is the appellative by which Balagerow 
^ is commonly known in Indostan , and is by most 
supposed to be a title of state ; but, as we are 
informed , arose from the nick name given him , 
when a child by his father; Nanais signifying 
44 little man*' See page 250. 
Mas'sebbddin, slave of Scheabeddin, who 
* gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from him by 
Iletmische Schamseddin in 1225, p, 12. 
NataXpettah , a village in the woods, six m. n. of 
Ftiininenun, where the Eng. army halt August 
16th, 1754, p, 368. 

Nat am, Nattam, an qxtensive tract of moun- 
tainous add woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles n. of Madura; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of wnich is a fort with 
a town ; that on the North is called Natam , 
•on the South Volsey Natam , 1755. De- 

scription of the pass, 391. May 29th, Cap- 
tain Lin* having examined the pass, halts at 
the town to the n. 891, 392. the army follow- 
ing, the rear is attacked, and well nigh routed 
in the pass by the Colleries, 392 to 395. Mi- 
p# p. anah takes refuge with the Polygars of, 400. 
June, Maphuze Khan returns from Natam to 

Madura, 401. 1756. Mianah spirits up 

the Polygars to join the Pulitaver's league, 421. 
Hills bound and make part of the foreBt to the 
eastward, 423. Natam OoUeries,mn, 423. 

Navab, thmome as what we call Nabob, 36. 
Nazea bulla Khan, half-brother to Mahomed- 

ally. 1753. April, commands the troops 

of Arcot, with an Eng. detachment against 
those of Velore, and runs away, 288, is af- 
terwards appointed governor of Nelore, front 
whencohe is driven away by Mahomed Comaul 
and returns to Arcot, 317. joins Ensigns Holt 
and Ogilby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat Mahomed Comaul, who is taken, and 
immediately put to death by Naseabulla, 318. 
NAZIBJING, second son aMfizamalmuluk, 
122. he rebels, and is madewjntfsoner by his 
father, 123.— 1748. fn whose death he as- 
sumes the Subahahip of the Decan, 124. 

•1749. is opposed by nis nephew Murzafajing, 
124, 125. is acknowledged by Mahomedally, 
132. who with Tanjorc solicits him to come 
into the Carnatic, 135. lf50. his prepa- 

rations, sends forward Morarirow, 137. ar- 


rives in the middle of March at Gingee : his 
army immense, 138. is joined by Mahomedally 
with 6000 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 
deputies, 138, 139. rejects Lawrence's advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 139. 
in, 140. on the retreat of the French battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Murzafa- 
jing, 141. but puts him ih irons as soon as ho 
surr€ndfra Jpraself, 142. discontents on this 
and? othir reasons ; the Pitan Nabobs confe- 
derate against him, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145. of which major Law- 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. prevented 
by Shpnavaze Khan from confirming the ter- 
ritory granted to the Eng. by Mahomedally, 
146. Laurence refuses to match with him to 
Arcot, 146. and returns to Fort St. David, 
146. Nazujing from Valdore to Arcot, 146, 
his officers seize the Fr. factories at Masuli- 
patnam and Yanam, 146. and in July, the 
French take the city«of Masulipatnam, 147. 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 147. per- 
mits Mahomedally to take the field, and lends 
him some of his own troops, 148. m, 150. 
not roused by their defeat, 151. but is pro- 
voked by the loss of Gingee, 152. takes the 
field ; his army, though still large, much less 
than when be entfeed the Carnatic ; encamps 
imprudently ; his army distressed, 153. offers 
Dupleix all he had # asked, 154. December 4th, 
his earap attacked by tbfe Fr. troops, 155. or- 
ders Murzafajing's head to he struck off ; is 
killed by the Nabob of Cudapah, 156. his 
troops range under Murzafajing, 157. joy of 
Dupleix, Chundasaheb, and Pondicherry, on 
the news of his death, 158, 159. m, 160. 
Ills treasures valued at 25g0000£. p, 162. three 
of the conspirators of his death fall in one 
day, 165. tne Eng. at Fort St. David con- 
founded at his death, 167. proposal to inter- 
cept his treasures on the road to Pondicherry, 
168. town of fictory built by Dupleix on the 
ground on which he was killed, 213. m, 250. 
m, 329. Seid Laskar Khan his Duan, 387. 
his patent appointing Mahomedally Nabob of 
Arcot, 338. he procured the release of Ma- 
phuze Khan from Dupleix, 346. to whom his 
murder is not absolutely to be imputed, 679. 
‘m, 39 8. m, 425. # 

Neapolitan, 258, 259. See Clement Poverio. 

Negapatam, m , 62. 1748. the Dutch there 

' sent 120 Europeans to the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 98. • 

Neihmel, Bajah of, tho most powerful in the 
countries between Poni ana Golcoddah, in 
1752, with others, oppose Snlabadiing and 
ItaSsy, arc defeated, and Nicrmel slain, 436. 
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Kelli Coiak , a Collerg fort, 40 m. s. of Tini- 

velly. 1766. May, stormed by the Eng. 

troops, and all within put fp the sword, 386. 
its mte terrifies the Travencores at Calacad, 
400. 

Nbllitanoavillb, a Cotiery fort 30 m. w. 

of Tinivelly. 1766. May, summoned by 

Colonel Heron, who is amused there, 390. c 
it is the residence and strong hold of the Puli- 
taver, 400. m, 401. N. B. it is \fie% called 
the Pulitaver*s Place . 

Neloob, Nblorb City, Country, n. a. 

part of the dominion of Arcot. 1763. 

the city surprised by Mahomed Comaul, and 
the Governor Nazeabulla fiefs to Arcot, 817. 

Nelore Subahdar, meaning Mahomed Issoof, 262. 

Neptune, a Fr. 60 gun ship, of Labourdonnais’ 
squadron, burnt by Mr. Griffin's in Madr&ss 
road, September, 1747. p, 87. 

NEW HOLLAND, the East Indies*extend to, 

p, 1. • 

NIZAMALMUL TICK, Subah of the Decan, 
bred under Aurengsebe, offended by Mahomed 
Schah, invites Thaipas Kouli Khan to invade 
India, 22. is averse to the succession of Doast 
Ally in the Carnatic, 37. 1730. and en- 
courages the Morratoes to invade it 39. 

1740. by whom he was much respected, 41. 

1741. dreaded by Subderally, 45, m, 46. 

— 17 43. marches into the Carnatic with a great 
army, 60. regulates thq province, Tritchino- 
poly surrendered to him by Morarirow, 61. 
appoints Coja Abdulla Nabob, and returns 
to Golcondah? 61. — 1744. on O^a Ab- 
dullah’s death, appoints Anwar odean, 62. m, 
63. whom he had appointed Nabob of the Elore 
and Rqjahmundrum provinces in* 17ffi k/ p, 63. 
Ghaziodean Khan father of Nisamalmuluck 
was Subah of Ouzerat, not of the Decan 
63. «n, 63. Nisamalmuluck appoints An- 
warodean to goffcm the Carnatic, only during 
the minority of Seid Mahomed, 64.' m, 68. 
hut confirms him on the death of Seid Ma- 
homed, 60. 1748, dies, his age great, 

104. his sons, 122, 123. «his affection to' 
Hidayet Mohyodean, 123. uncertainty con- 
cerning his will, 124. m, 120. Mahomed- 
ally asserts that Nisamalmuluck had*given 
Mm the reversion of the Carnatic, 132. m, 186. 
Na/.ixjing proud of being his son, 130. his of- 
ficers attacked to his family after his death, 143. 
great extent? of his dominion, 168. the Pftan 
Nabobs never took the oath of allegiance to 
Mm, 160. m, 261. Seid Laskar Khan his cap- 
tain general, 320. m, 363. In 1766, Mysore 
had paid no tribute since his death, 388. 

Nosthbrn itimb Provincbs of the 
Deosn ceded to the French on condition of 
military aervice, 404. 

Nourjbhan, Mistress of the Mogul Jehtoguir, 
wjiom she governs, 18. 


O. 

O Gilby, Ensign. — * 1763. defeats Ma- 
homed Comaul, 818. 

OmkiIdbs, Califk 9. See Valid. v 
Opium, the soldiery in Indostan amoke it at 
night, 146 . 1763. December , the Myso- 

reans intoxicated themselves with it, before 
they attacked the English In the Choultry on 
the island of Seringham, 270. 

OR1XA , COAST OF, 834, 836. 

Ostbnd Company, had a fort near Cobe- 
long, 262. „ 

Oulgarry | Woolgarry, a village 2 m. s. w. of 

Pondicherry. 1746. August the 26th, 

taken possession of the Eng. army, 10k 
O utbaxalobb, Fort, nearly 20 m. w. of* 

Sadrasa. 1764. Mag , taken by a French 

detachment from Gingee ; retaken by assault 
by an Eng. party under the command of En- 
sign Picharq, 362. 1766. a controvemy be- 

tween the Eng. and Fr. governments concern- 
ing the districts, 403. m 

Oxford, the commentaries oA Sultan Babr. 
written by himself, are there, 17. 


P. 

P agoda, Pagodas, in general: tiie temples 
in which the Indians worship their divini- 
tea. ( N. B. They are under a multitude of dedi- 
cations almost as numerous as the divinities 
themselves ,) the structure of their capital P &* ' 
godas beyond the present reach of the Indians* 
m mechanics, 7. all on the coast of Coroman- 
del built on the same general plan, 117. which 
is described, 117. vastness and veneration of 
Seringham# 178. collections at Tripetti, 317. 
the great men of the Indian rdbioa on dan- 
ger or disappointment, visit some famous Pa- 
goda at a great distance, 361. 

Pagodas, mentioned or described in this vo- 
lume, are ACHA VERAM, CBILLAMBRUM \ 

* COILGUDDR, C ON JE VERAM, JAQGBR- 
NAUT, J UMBAKISTNA, MAN4RCOIL, 
MUNSURPBTr, PITCH AND AH, SAMIA- 
VARAM, SERINGHAM, TRIPETTI, VRI- 
VADl, VBLQRB near Tritobdnopoly, VER - 
DACRELUM, WARRIORS, WEROONDAH 
near Tritchmipoly : all which See. 

Palam Cor^p^Rrt with districts near Chilian 

brum. 1763. Morarirow wishes to take 

it, 306. it is the Jagbfee of tiw Nabob of 
Cudapah, 326. September, attacked by troops 
from Pondicherry,/ who make a breach, 
when it is relieved from Devi Cotab by lieu- 
tenant Fraser, 326, 337. 1764. April, 

attacked again by the Fr. and relieved from 
Devi Cotah by Captain Pigou, 368, 369. 
r Falk. 
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f A LK. 1753. June, sent by Lawrence to 

sootlfc tlie K. of Taajore, 296. 1754. 

January appointed with Vansittart to treat 
with the Jr. deputies at Sadress, 337. April, 
prevents the K. of Tanjore from concluding 
a treaty with the Mysorefa, 847* 3l8. m, 
361. 862. with Calliaud, prevails on the X. 


Topasses, or trained as Sepoys, 80, are variously 
armed, 80.— 1746. in toe Nabob's army 

at Fort St., David, 82. m, 99. 1761. 

March, 1000 of Mahomedally’s go over to 
AUum Khan at Madura, 170. 1752, of 


361,862. with Calliaud, prevails on the X. 

o&Tanjore to dismiss Succogee, 361. , 

1765. August* deputed, with Lawrence aftd 
Walsh, to invite the Nabob to Madrass, 898. 

Falliaoatb, Dutch settlement 30 m. n. of 
Madrass, m, 66. 

Falzab, River, m, 248. m, 261. Chinglapett 
within half a mile of the Northern bank, 

264. 1762, October 31st, by the reduction 

of whioh and of Cobelong, all the country n. 
of the Palter is reduced to the Nabob’s au- 

• tharity, 266. 1768, January, the Mor- 

ratoes plunder every where between the 
Paliar and the Coleroon, 277. 1784, pro- 

duce oftheFr. lands to the s. 876. of the 
Eqm to the n. 377. . 

panar, Paniar, Panna Pannar, Tliver between 
Pondicherry and Fqpt 9t . Dowd.— 1746. 

December, the Fr. army crosseth it, 81. March 

2d, again there, 87. 1748, Lawrence 

encamps the Eng. troops near the river, 88. 
TrivacU to the s. of it, 147. m, 148. 

i 763. January, the Fr. entrench on the n. 
ank in sight of THvadi, 278. and in p, 
277. 

Far ad is* a Swiss. 1746. October defeats 

Maphuse Khan at St. Thom6, 77. who in 
Dec. harasses him going with a strong detach- 
ment to Pondicherry, 79, 80. Duplex’s par- 
** tiality to him contradicted by theFr. officers, 

80. 1747, is Governor of Mad r ass, and 

takes one of the Company’s ship from Eng- 
land, which anchored in the read, 86. m, 
86. March 2d, commands theFr. army, whioh 
marqhea against Fort St. David, and returns 
on the appearance of Mr Griffin’s squadron. 

1748/ August 30th, killed in the sally on 

the Eng. trenofies at Pondicherry, 102. 
Paroyamxsus, Mountains which separate 
India from Persia, 2. 

Patnam, rign&ftes a town, 146. 

Prays. See Proms. 

Pembroke, Eng. 60 gun ship, wrecked April 
18th, 1749, in the storm at Fort St. David, 
and only 6 of the crew saved, 109. 

Pennab, River, meaning^ thaynear and to the 
, m. of Nelore, 264. It milt not be con- 
' founded With the Ponngr. 

PENltfStrjaA or Irdxa, more than half the 
provinces conquered by Aureugawbe in per- 
ton, 18, moat of them are under the Viceroy- 
of the Deean, 36. 


brl 


infantry levied in Indostan which are not 


Mysoreans, 267. and are sent away with 
theix cofnpafiies to the Nabob at THvadi, 
258. 1763, 600 in the service of Vdore. 

• 288. oowardice of those in the service of 
Abdullwahab, 288. 15006 with the Mysorean 
at Tritohinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 
Weyoondak, ^99.* August, a great number 

with Morarirow, 304. 1754, 2000 with 

Maphuae Khan from Cudapah, 846. Tange- 
rine Pbons, 868. 

Peramrauae, 1754. April, concerned in the 

treachery of Poniapah, 860, 861, 862, 353. 

PFRSIA. The East Indiee ccmmft&oe from 
the eastern frontiers of, 1 /Homaion fleece into 
Persia in the year 164<h and in 1666 by the 
assistance of the King^recovers the empire of 
Indostan, 17. the throne of Persia usurped 
by Thomas Kouli Khan, who from thence 
invades Indostan in 1738, p, 22. and returns 
in 1789, p, 23. adventures from, settle in 
India, 24. the Eng. settlements in, subject 
to Bombay, 38. Kouli Khan assassinated in 
Persia, 122* the sMahomedans of Indostan 
trade to the gulph of Persia, 407. 

PERSIAN, the, meaning Thomas Kouli 
Khaxf, 39. • • * 

PERSIANS, their invasion of Indostan causes 
the decline of the Mogul empire, 86. the 
provinces of Indostan ceded to mem in 1739 V 
are acquired by Ahmed the Abdalli in 1747 
and 1748, p, 122. 

Persic Language, the history of Feritsha written 

, in Persic, 80. m, 144. m, 2l3. 

Pettah, the town 'Contiguous to a fortress, of 
Trivadi, 147. of Vandiwash, 267. of Ghe- 
riah , 416. 

’Peyton, commands the Eng. squadron in the 
engagement with Delabouraonnais, June 26th, 
1746, p, 63. leaves the C. ef Coromandel, 
and sails to Bengal, Auguet Udd, p, 66. 

Phirraaund, patent from the emperor, 146. 

Phousdar, Phovxdab, literally means the 
commander of a body of forces ; they are the 
officers commanding di&trietfc immediately 
under the Nabob, and often assume this title 
themselves, 86. 

Phousdar, the meaning Mortreally of Vekfee, 
276. 278. 288. 306. 417, 418, 419>, 420. 

Pscharo, Ensign, in the JSng. serviee.— 
1764. May, J ms Maphuae Khan who was 


es Outramalore by assault, 3 


P#oot . 
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'£<*•— Wl. Join, one of the council #t with Dupleix, US. dissemble with Naiiriin/’ 
Fort. St. David, accompanied by Clive con- and advice Dupleix to nrocecd to MHnn 117 


Fort. Bt. D.vid, accompamed by Clive con- and advfce Dupleix to proceed to ac«on l47 
duet* a detachment and njieves Verdache- their conspiracy kerit semtVmmtv. 1*1 
lum ithey send the detachment on to Tritchi- Decker E£%$?*JE£t CSfttfW 
nopoly, and, returning to St. David, are 1SS, 156. C uda n a h kill^N *ffl ' 

a**.—™, *»». » .^iSLStul&uSASSS; 

Devicotah with a detachment intended for afcd swear alleeiance to Miwn&ii^wui' 
Tritchinopdy 845, m, 358 reKevds Palam- 162.— 
cotah, 359. June , joins the Eng: army at and attack on Murzafaling in 
Tanjore, 361. August the 1 7tV killed in the. Cudapah, when Savanore w killed Cudapah 

action on the march to Tritehinopoly ; of flics wouAded, and Canoul kiUs STuS® • 

promising hopes, much lamented, 370. 163. 164 165 it «n* or™.-- * i5r*' 

Tifoims. to Seringham, 1*8. tp Tripetti, 317 were instigated by Dupleix to LaesinaL ^a- 

Pm Mahomed Gehanghir, grandson ofTa- TO« , iiSLn»d^ A ^5 a 42? tb0b ° f S *‘ 
merlane, his government; enters India from Pitckandah, a fortified naffodk on’thour Uni 

^mrin l ^y a lh^irS 1 |- j< f ?{ 1 * 7*1 of ttghS * 

the mam army with Tamerlane, 13. who takenpossession of, andimmediatelv quitted bv 
gives hiA the government of his conquests m the ling, army in July 17617^.178 179 
India, Mid appoufts him Ids universal heir, Muaeurpelt stands between this and fa,' 

sr 

Pischaed. 1761. December, commands and the camp of ’ Chundasaheb 

is cut off with the troops of Fr. dragoons, by 228. the* Pagoda Skid’ 

Innis Khan and his MoirfttocB) 205* C^livc and Dalton 99 R 990 ooa c * v a * 

we suppose to be the do- ing in quest of b ? AutS leaL a stro^g 

scendants of the northern Indians who were garrison in it to deceive Law, 233 —1754 

early converted to Mahomedamsm, 7. the best May, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans «?’ 

troops and the most dangwouspenemies of the camps here 360 H 6 ysoreans en 

theme, 7. m,24.having of late years been POCOCK, Cohmodoeb. 1754 De- 

opposed by the Morratoes, 40. a Pitan as- cember, arrives at Madrass with a fin .J* . 

sassinates Bubderatty in Velore, 48. fierceness 70 gun ship, 375. AMS^t is* iilnJied d- 

•f their character, 55. a band of them as- though not mentioned, that he served at 

Bassmatc Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 65, 56, Ghcriah, 414, 415 416 417 sertea at 

M VJ-V A 1 ■ 1 *11 tv ’ ' . ’ ' 1 * 


f ives hiih the government of his conquests in 
ndio, and appoints him Ids universal heir, 
16. is assassinated iq 1404, 6 months after the 
death of Tamerlane, r l 6. 

Pischaed. 1751, December , commands and 

is cut off with the troops of Fr. dragoons, by 
Innis Khan and his Morratoes, 206. 

PITAN, PITANS, we suppose to be the de- 
scendants of the northern Indians who were 
early converted to Mahomedanism, 7. the best 
troops and the most dangTrousrenemies of the 


57. on which Anwarodean banishes tdj the Polier, Captain! 1764. Mav 10th in fha 
Pitans of the city, and razes their houses, action at Senngham dislodges the enemy from 
69 - m ' 60 - the of Cudapah, Canoul, a Choultry on the left of the line : notculD- 

tuid Savanoro m 1762, are Pitans, 142. See able for nqt pushing this success, 284, 285. 

below Pitan NX bobs, the wholonation 1754. May 12fii, maxcheaJwith the 

erroneously supposed to have arisen from a army to the relief of CaUiaud’sdetachment 

colony of Arabians, who 400 years ago surrounded by the enemy, who brinTupthe 

settled at Masulipatnam, 147. Mursafajmg whole of their force likewise ; is .Ldc! 


tells Bussy that every Pitan in his army is a 
traitor, 164. a Pitan of Monac gee's retinue 
is the executioner of Chundasaheb, 241. 

1751. February, 4000 in Canoul ^fhen 

sacked by Bussy and Salabadjing’s army. 
249. Mianah, Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Cktieck are Fitans, 899. so is the Nabob 

o...***** iiiEe j « 


army to the relief of Calliaud's detachment 
surrounded by the enemy, who bring up the 
whole of their force likewise ; is .twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up the 

command to Calliaud, 355, 356, 357 

1755. May, leads the battalion marching 
through the straights of Nattam, 3§2. July 
August, escorts the Nabob from Tritchino- 
P ol y» by Tanjore and Fort St. David, to Ar- 
cot, 397, 398. 


of Savanore in 1755, who is mentioned in Politaver. See Pdlitav.br. 


p, 425 and 426. 

PITAN Nabobs, of Cudapah, Canoul, and 
Savanore 1762, accompany Nazhjing, as 


feudatories 9 Sato the Carnatic, 142. advise 
Murzafajing to submit to him. 143. resent the 
imprisonment of Murzafajing contrary to the 
promises which Nazhjing had* made to them, 
and confederate against him, 143. correspond 


1 J P %Vi A ? t ?* ^*7® understood to be the 
u, and Chiefof amountidnotiLS or woodland district w 

ling, as POLYOAR , POvfGARS. Individuals, 
adnse -of Ariblore, 396, 397. 403. 

^tothe 417 ' Bakga #, Yatoham vaiqv% 

>them, -BoMRAv«k 417. 

sspoml of Cafanj&dan, 425. * 

POLYGAR 
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I±Q L VGAR Cata.bomina.ique, 380. 300. 
420. 422, -423, 424. 

Op Chicago lb, One conducts 

the Morratoes ewer the mountains into the 
province, in 1754, p, 873. See underneath, 
Polygar 9 of the Northern Province . • 

•CoKpoxviioui, of Goilqre- 

PETTAK, 425. 

— Sh Op Elbrempenah, 425. , 

— 5 Op Etiayorum, 420. 424, 425. 

Lachenaioue, 381, 382, 383. 

O f Madura, their districts lie 

^ along the foot of the mountains to the w. 

1756, promise to join the league against 

Mnphuze Khan, 420, 421. join, and are de- 
feated with their allies, March 21st. 423. 

Op Madura and Tinivelly, 

agree well with the Pitan governors left by 
# Allum Khan in 1752. p, 399. theiuavages 
in 1 750, p, 424. ™ • 

In Makomedally's Army, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygars of 
TriMiinopoly, 1752, their foace not strong 
enough to protect Chundasaheb, who there- 
fore does not trust hiShself to them, 230. not 
obliged to acf out of the districts of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 426. 

Maladirao, 430. 

Mora var, The Greater. 

-• Mora var, The Lesser. 

Of Nattam. 

Nelli Cottah. 

-Of Nellxtangaville, 390. # 

he is the Pulitaver. 

orth op Madras b, they are 
„Bangar Yatcham'Naigue, Damerla Venkita- 

• pah, and Bomrauze. 1755. November , the 

Nabob and KilpatrickmarchagainBt them, 398. 

1766. January , they compound their 

arrears with the Nabob, 417. the army inarches 
out of their countries, 418. * 

O the Northern pro- 
vinces, they never pay but at the point of 
the sword, 404. 

— P olitaver, Pulitaver, 390. 

400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 425. 

— -One possessing a fort called Sava- 

norb in 4he country near Savanore Banca- 
pore, 426. 

— * Op tinivelly, agree well with 

the Pitan governors, left by Allum Khan in 
1702, p, 399.— 1756, the eastren Polygars 
of Tinivelly are led by Catabozninaigue ; the 

• western by the Pulitaver.who proposes a union 
betweemthe two divisions, 420. March 21st, 
the eastern join and serve with Maphuze Khan 
ire the battle against the confederates, 422. all 
in general ravage the country, 424. 

Tondiman, 208. 289. 367. 402, 

*03. 423. 


are not strong enough to protect Chundasaheb, 
230. not obliged to serve out of the dominion 
of Tritchinopoly, 426.— 1755. February, 
the four principal settle and pay their arrears 
to Mahomedally at Manapm 360, 381. 

of Vadachbrri, 420. 

On* near Y br d a chelum, in- 
vests the pagoda, but ia driven away by the 

• detachment with Pigot and Clive, July, 1751 . 
181, f82.» * • 

-2 — Q p VisiAPons, the Polyears of, 

reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in their re- 
turn from Mysore, 1765, p, 403. 

Op 'W’oriq&spollam, 305. 396, 

397. N. B. Se* the respective heads for 

such as in this tttble reant explanation. 

Ponamalee , Ponomalee , a fort, with districts 15 

m. w of Madrass, built by the Moors. * 

In 1765, belonging to the Eng. company. 
October , fcieut. fnms retreats hither with his 
party from Trivatore, 191. which, reinforced 
there, proceeds with Kilpatrick to Arcot in 
November , 193. 1752. January , the ’dis- 
tricts ravaged by RaiahAheb 209. 1753. 

infested by the neighbouring chiefs, 319. 

1754. January, allowed to the Eng. by the 
Fr. commissaries at Sadr ass, 338. 

PONDICHERRY, City, Government, 

1736. Subderally and Chundasaheb go 

thither, 248. >1740. the reputation of Its 

fortifications induces them to keep their fami- 
lies there during the war of the Morratoes, 43. 

1742. Dupleix governor, 45. 1745. 

July , the garrison had ogly«436 Europeans, 
and tile fortifications were not compleated, 60. 

alarmed byBamet’s squadron, 61 1746. 

June 2gth, jDelabouidonnais arrives there with 
his squadron after the engagement with Pey- 
ton. 63. July the 24th, sails, reinforced to 
meet Peyton again, returns August the 10th, 
64. Avgust, he remains illnhere, whilst his 

* squadron sail to Madrass, 66. m, 68. the go - 
vernment object to the ransom of Madrass, 
09. September the 27th, three more ships 

• having on boayl 1860 men arrive, 69. Octo- 

ber 2d, 3d, the storm at Madrass not frit here, 
70. m, 71. October 15th, Belabour donnais 
anchors with his sottered squadron*. they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius, 7z/with what men 
he left, the Europeans amount to 3000, p, 78. 
Paradis marches with a reinforcement for Ma- 
drass, which beats Maphuze *Khan at St. 
Thom6, 75. The inhabitants suborned, pe- 
tition Dupleix to break the treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the governor of which is 
brought ostentatiously Into the town, 78. De- 
cember , Paradis is recalled, 79. and, having 
been routed on the road, is reinforced at 8a- 
drass with a detachment from Pondicherry, 
80. Sepoy® raised and trained here before the 
English had any, 81. 1747. January, Jhe 

• 9 th. 


Or Tritchino roL y, in 1752 
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9th, four of Deiabourdonnais* s quadron return 
from A chin, 84. the two Fr. deputies taken 
at Madrass, sent back from Arcot, 84. February 
the 8th, the 4 ships sail to Goa, 85. Maphuze 
Chan comes, 85. March , Admiral Griffin 
stations his squadron before Pondicherry, and 
Dupleix recalls his troops into the town, 87. 

m, 88. 1748.c«/tme 10th, Bouvet passes 

Pondicherry and sails to Madrass, r 90. and 
whilst Griffin is following him, tlvs Fr. troops 
march and attack Cuddafore, 91. 'prepares to 
resist Boscawen*s armament, 97. of which the 
seige of Pondicherry is the principal object, 
97, m, 98. August 8th, the English army 
approaching, attack Ariancopang, 99. of 
which the garrison retire to Pondicherry, 100. 
description of the town, and bound hedge. 101. 
Tub skioe, 101, 102, 103, 104. eauses of 

its failure, 104, 105, 106. 1749. the 

number of trb ops brought hither by the war 
excite* the Fr. ambition, 107. the wife and 
sop of Chundasaheb remained there, during 
his captivity, 119. m , 121. D’Autueil marches 
with 400 Europeahs and 2000 Sepoys to join 
Murzasajing and Cftiundasaheb, Rajahsaheb 
goes with them, 126. m, 127. the town cor- 
responds with the Catholicks at St. Thome, 
131. Murzasajing and Chundasaheb come 
hereafter the victory of Amboor, 131. Chun- 
dasaheb gives the Fr. company 81 villages in 
the neighbourhood, 13^ thev encamp 20 m. 
to the w. 132. October 22d, Murzasajing 
and Chundasaheb march with their own and 
a force from* Pondicherry against Tanjoro, 
133. 1750. February , return on Vhe ap- 
proach of Naziijing, 136, 137. 2000 

Europeans encamp with them at VJllanore , 
138. March 22d, Naziijing with his' army 
encamps at IValtlor /?, 15 miles w. of Pondi- 
cherry, 138. m, 139. D'Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to march the French troops back to 
the town, 140. Chundasaheb goes with them', 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
army encamps again without the bounds, 

1 13. two of the council deputed to Naziijing^ 
144. who is impatient to quit the neighbour- 
hood, and return to Arcot, 146. Jtuy, Ma- 
homedally with his army afraid to pass near 
the districts, 148. in, 149. two officers sent 
by Naziijing to treat with Dupleix, 153. 
J December, the summons of the Titan Na- 
bobs arrives before the treaty from Nazir- 
jing, 151. which he had sent ratified, 156. 
December, 4th, the news of Naeixjing's death 
•arrives, 158. December 15th, Murzasajing 
arrives ; the next day thePitan Nabobs, 159. 
the adjoining territory given by Chundasaheb 
valued at 9600<f rupees a year, 161. m, 163. 

w, 164. 1751. Chundasaheb and the Fr. 

troops march from Pondicherry to Arcot, 
1$8 September, Rajahsfthcb, with 150 Eu- 


ropeans, joins the troops sent by Chunda- 
saheb from Tritchinopoly to attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. October , battering caniftn sent 
to their troops employed against Tritchino- 
poly, 190. November , a party of Europeans 
witfa money sent to join Kedahsaheb at Ami, 
197. m, 202P. 1752. February Rajah- 

saheb, and the Fr. troops with him recalled, 
213. m, 221. «a, 233. June, struck ^vith 
consternation on the capture at Seringjiam, 
248. m, 252. m, 436. August, a company of 
Swiss, going in boats from Madrass to Fort 
St. David, taken by a ship from the road, 
2 65. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
neaT Pondicherry before the battle of Bafcoor, 
256. the Regent of Mysore sends ambaasa- 
dos, 261. m, 261. October , detachment sent 
to relieve Cobelong and Chingalapett, 263^ 
Octobers 1, the garrison of Chingalapett inaren 
away™ Pondicherry, 266. November, all the 
Morratoes at Seringnom excepting 500, sent 
to Pondicherry, 268. Devolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodtan Khan, 274. arrival of pre- 
tended embassador from the Mogul and Sala- 
badjing, 274. Duplei&’s authority confined 
to the districts between Pondicfierry and Gin- 
gee, which produce 50000 £. a year, 275. 
Mortizally invited to come, 275. — 50 Eu- 
ropeans sent to Velore, 275. 1753. March , 

Mortizally arrives from Velore, and returns, 
278. April, a small party sent with the Mor- 
ratoes surprize Bonaghcrry, 280. Captain 
Qhace dies at Pondicherry, 287. July, a 
detachment of 600 Sepoys take Verdache- 
lum, and go against Trinamalce, 3€6. August , 
350 Europeans sent into the field, their mq^ 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 305; 
306. September , a detachment against Palam- 
cotah, 326, 327. *», 329. m , 337. Maphuze 
Khan taken at the battle of Amboor was 
brought t6 Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajing, 346. 1754. ntf 365. August 

1st. Godeheu arrives, director general in 
India, 366. Dupleix dismissed from the go- 
vernment, and recalled to France, $66. the 
Swiss soldiers sent back to Madrass, 367. 
October 11th, suspensions of arms proclaimed, 
371. by the conditional treaty, the* districts to 
be allowed to Madrass and rondicherry were 
to be of equal value, 375. the 80 villages pro- 
duce 105000 rupees a year, 376. the in- 
habitants lent Dupleix money to carry on 

the war. 877. m, 378. 1755. they 

regret hii removal and departure, 379. Fe\ « 
Godeheu sails for France, 380. tks. govern- 
ment see the Eng. expedition into the southern 
countries with a jealous eye, 395, 396. $>e- 
leyiite governor, 396. July, Maissin*s troops 
which had been at Terrioreand against Arielore 
recalled into the districts, 397. tine pretensions 
of the government to the southern tountries 

opposed 
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opposed by documents from Madrass, 399. 
engage in no military operations in this year 
after retreat of Maissin from Arielore, 

403. awed by the Eng. squadron, 405. 

1756. January, their troops take the field, to 
interrupt the Eng. before Velore, 418. and re- 
tire whAt they do, 420. reasotf of their aversion 
to hostilities, 425. their bond to Morarirow 
gftcn up by him to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
quests succours immediately on the rupture at 
Sanore, 429. pleads his dependence on Pon- 
dicherry in excuse to the profers of Morari- 

9 row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maul until the reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433. m, 436. 

PONI, POO N AH, Capital of the Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from Au- 
rengabad. 1752. Salabadjing and Bussy 

# advance within 30 m. destroying thecountry, 
435. and Balagerow. himself bums tffe grana- 
ries in the city, 435. November , Balagerow 
returns from his campaign at Calberga, 328. 

*1755. marches with a great army into 

Mysore, 404. June , returns, 405. 1756. 

marches against Molhrirow, 427. 

Poniapah, principal linguist of the English camp 

at Tritchinopoly. 1764. April, discovery 

of his treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho- 
med Issoof, 348, 349, 3 50, 351, (is a bra- 
inin, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POONAH. See PON I, 

Porto N<*vo, the river Valaru disembogues 
here, violent storm, whilst the Eng. arra^ are 
there ; April 13th, 1749, p, 109. 

PORTUGAL, King of, stiled by Acbar his 
neighbour in virtue of his possessions at Goa 

• and on the C. of Malabar, 18. the country of 
several Rajahs in India is as extensive as Por- 
tugal, 25. 

FORTUG UEZE, thfe converted Indians on the 
C. of Coromandel call themselvetf Portugueze, 
and pretelfd to be defended from the nation, 
66. St. Thomfc, famous during their pros- 
perity in India, 75. and gives title to a Por- 
tuguese bishop, 75. the Indian Portuguese 
serve in all the European^arrisons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasses, 80, Goa, the capital 
of their settlements in India, 85. Deigo Keys, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, discovered in their 
®st navigations to India, 92. their posses- 
sions never greater than what the Fr. acquire 
in 1753, p, 336. they waged war on the Ma- 
homedan vessels on the C. of Malabar, 407. 

> ' • In 1722, an army from Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathews A the attack of Coilab- 
by, and run away, 410. 

Pqperio Clement, a Neapolitan. 1752. Aug. 

Cant, of a company of Topasses in the Na- 
bob's service at Tritchinopoly, informs Dal- 
ton o^the profers of the Mysoreans to induce 


. him to betray the city, 258, 259. the agree- 
ment produced to them, 260. 

PRATOPSING, King of Tanjore. — 1749. 
his descent and? competition with Saujohee, 
108. For the rest, see King of Tanjore, under 
Tanjore. 

PRESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Fort 
St. David, Madrass. , 

' Protector, 40 gun ship belonging to the Eng. 
company! in# which Commodore James ac- 
complishes his successes Against Angria, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore, James. 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36. 

Pudu Cota.h, principal town of Tondimtin 

1746. March , Mahomed Issoof goes there 

with his detachment, and surrenders the host - 
ages of Catabominaiguc, and Etiaponun, 423. 
Catabominaigue redeems his from thence, 424. 

PuLlTAVEE, POLITAVER, THK, is the PoLY- 

oar of 'Nellitangaville. *- 1755. May, 

amuses Heron wren before his fort, 390. 
leagues with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Catteck, 400. plunders, 401. joins the Tra- 
vencores, and with thcift beats the troops of 
Maphuze Khan at Cftlacad, 401, 402. in- 
vested in Nellitangaville by Maphuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of the Eng. Sepoys, 
420. November, Maphuze Khan leaves his 

districts, 420. 1756. leads the western 

Polygars and Vadagherri, proposes an union 
with the eastern, 420. their object to take Ma- 
dura, 421. he, ancHiis confederates beat the 
troops of Nadamundulum and take Chcvelpe- 
tore, 422. are joined Ipy tl^ Madura Polygars, 
422. flLnd all together are routed by Maphuze 
Khan’s army in a general battle, fought March 
21st, 9 in yvhich Moodemiah falls, 422, 423. 
theTulitaver returns home, 423. June, sends 
proposals of peace to Maphuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

Pulitaver’s Place 402® 420. 422. Sec 

• Nellitangaville. 

Q. 

•fhUBEN, of Tritchinopoly. 1736. in- 

VjC veigled, and with her city reduced to cap- 
tivity, by Chundasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

R. 

R ADIATHEDDIN, daughter of Iletmische 
Shamseddin, raised.to the throne of Delhi, 
in 1235, when her brother Firouze SchaJh 
Rocneddin was deposed ; and is herself de- 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by her 
brother Beharam Schah, in 1239, p, 12. 
RAFFEIH AL DIR J AT, son of Raffeih al 
Shan, raised to the throng on the death of 
Furrucksir, by the brothers Abdallah and 
Hossan Ally, who in three months depose and 
aiipder kirn, 20, 21. 


RAFFJSIK 
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RAFFEIH AL D OWLET, succeeds his bro-. 
ther Raffeih al Diijat, by the influence of 
the same lords ; dies a natural death a few days 
after his accession, 21. v 
Raffeih al Shan, son of Bahadr Schah, and 
father of Raffeih al Dowlet; killed, con- 
testing the crown with his brother Iehander 
Schah, 20. 

RAG OGEE BONSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoes, next in extent of command to'Baia- 

gerow. in 1740, invades th» Cafnatic 

with 1QOOOO Morattoes, 41. May the 20th. 
they defeat Doastally, who is killed; ransom 
the province, retreat, and return in December, 

42, 43. 1741. March 96th, take Tritchi- 

nopoly and Chundasaheb, 41. In 1744, 

he invaded Bengal in conjunction with Bala- 

gerow, 273. 1752. October , with JBalage- 

row, attacks the provinces of Golcondah, 273. 
November, they make peace with Saiabadjing 
and Bucey at Calberaa, 328. Nagpore , in 
Berp, his capital, «328. he soon after renews 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Berar makes peace again with them, 328, 

329. m, 330. 1753. October , preparing 

to renew hostilities ogainBt them, 332. and 

they against him, 336. 1754. they carry 

the war into his country, and advance as far 
as Nagpore, where Ragogee makes peace with 
them in April, 372, 373. his son leads an 
army into Chicacole, 373. See Morattoes. 
RAJAH, RAJAHS, the word means King. 
Some,as/ 4 wscmarand/Mscww 6 *nc,possessedofex- 
tensive territories, 2$. a neat force in one hand 
necessary to coerce the Rajahs in each 6f the 
provinces, 28. tributary , to the Mogul, but 
suffered to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment, 35, 36. Tanjore governed by its 'own 
Rajah; and Tritchinopoly until 1736, p, 38. 
Chundasaheb in 1749, sides with a Ra- 
jah on the western confines of the Carnatic 
and his taken prisoner by another, who releases 
him in respect to the patent of protection 
given him by the Morattoes, 121. The Rajah 
of Chiterdourg with his assistance defeats the 

Rajah of Bedrour , 121. 1750. All south 

of the Kristna summoned to accompany Na- 
zixjing into the Carnatic, 137. who on his 
return to Arcot permitted many of them to 
return home, 152. m, 155. Vizeramrauze 
the most powerful in the northern maritime 
provinces of the Decan, 373, 874. Rheddy is 
a diminutive of Rajah, 390. Niermel , the 
most powerful of tnose between Poni and 
Golcondah, and Heads them in August 1752, 
against Sallabadjing and Bussy, by whom they 
are intirely routed, 436. 

Rata Ionaqeb, 1o&aox, 182. See Ionagee, 
lonagi. 

RAJAMUNDRUM . RAJAM UNDRY, ^ne 
of tip provinces under ,Golcondah, 158. 


had been governed by-Anwarodean Khan, 6iW 

In November 1753. obtained -by Bussy 

for the Fr. company, 334. is boundcd«to the 
s. by Ebro ana Muftaphanagar , 335. is the 
only part of the C. of Coromandel which has 
forests of Teak, 335. Jofferally had governed 
it for some years, 373. m, 375. Of its re- 
venues, 376. m, 426. 

Rajamundrum, city, capital of the proviflCe, 
Bussy there in, August, 1754, p, 374. 
Raja8akeb, Razasaheb, son of Chunda- 
saheb. 1740, left with his mother in Pon- 

dicherry, 1749, accompanies the Fr. troops, 
sent to join his father and Murzafajing, 126. 

1751, September, joins the troops sent 

from Tritchinopoly against Clive in Arcot, 
with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186. 
September 24th, Clive sallies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by Mortizally with 2000 * 
men, 182, their pretended quarrel, to ensnare 
CKve, 89. m, 190. a vast cannon fired through 
his quarters, 191. detaches against Lieutenant 
Innis, 191. October 30th, summoneth 914 re, 
192. November the 14th, storms the fort, 193, 
194. quits the town the •same night with all 
liis force, 196. beats up Basinro^'s camp near 
Velore, 196. is reinforced by a party of Eu- 
ropeans at Ami, 197. is intirely defeated 

there by Clive, 197, 198. m, 199. 1762. 

January , appears again, plundering at Ponar- 
malce and St. Thomas' Mount 208, 209. 
followed by Clive, and intirely defeated by 
hiiq at Covrepauk, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. m , 212. recalled by Dupleix, 213. 
Jwie, who proclaims him Nabob on tike death 
of his father, 252, 253. unequal to the station, 
which Dupleix therefore offers to Mortizally, < 
275. (whom he afterwards proclaimed,) m, 317. 

1764. January, the Eng. deputies at 

Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339. 
Rains, between Aurengabad and Golcondah, 

• continue from the beginning oi&tdy, to the 
end of September, 332. In the end of Decem- 
ber 1754, had swelled all the riverain Tan- 

i jore , 341. 1754, September 12th, the hriny 

season sets in at Tritchinopoly, 371. 

RAJPOOTS, (a high race of Indians neSt to the 
Bromine) by their courage have preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers by birth, 40. 

1761. May, 1000 with Chundasahdb 

profer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against all intruders 282. and when surren- 
dered, threaten to cut the Eng. soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third -> 
inclosure, 240. The Ndires assert eveufsouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. 

Ramaoeb Punt, Rahagbx Punt, Morattop 

General. 17 66, treaty made with him by 

Bombay to attack Angna, 410. proceeds with 
the Morattoe fleet and army, 410. beseiges 
three forts out of cannon shot, 411. A, 413. 

April 
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16th, Commodore James delivers to 

the forts he had taken, 414. 1766. 

Febnmry, commands the Morratoc forces 
again in the expedition against Qheriah, 414. 
Angria before the attack puts himself into 
his hands, tries to get possession of QJieriah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

Regent, or Balaway of Mysore, Bee under 
Mysore. 

Rev^l, Lieutenant. 1761. September, Oclo- 

6#r, November , commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. taken prisoner when 
# passing wounded near Conjevenun, his steadi- 
ness when this place is attacked by Clive, 1 99. 
-Ef— 1754. February the 15th, killed bravely, 
at the destruction of the convoy and grena- 
diers near Kelli Kot&h, 345. 

JRheddy , diminutive of Rajah, a title of the chief 
• of Terriore , 896. 

Ridge, Captain. 1763, lately, arrived from 

England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
thearmyatTritchinopoly, September 19th, 309. 

Rosws Benjamin. 175Q. Decembers- 

rived from England, Engineer General of all 
tbg company's fortifications in India ; pro- 
poses to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Naziijing to Pondicher- 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Rock, the Five , the French , the Golden , the Su- 
gar-loaf. In Tritchinopoly , p t 300. Seo them. 
Rockets, made use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to Iehang- 
uir, by lung James the First, p, 18. 

Romi Khan, an agent of Mr. Bussy's, stabs 
Ibrahims Ally, thfi Governor of Hyderabad, 
and is immediately killed himself, June , 1756, 
' p, 431. 

S. 

O ABATULLA, Nabob of a hoot, adopts 
O his tw» .nephews, appointing Doas tally to 
succeed in the Nabobship, and gives the go- 
vernment of Yelore to BokeraUy : appoints 
GulAn Hassein, Duan to Boas tally, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
his owfl, and the reigns of his family, mild 
and generous, 54. 

Sadoudxn Khan, the infant son of Murcafa- 
jifcg, provided for by Mr. Bussy, 1751, p, 249. 
Sadbass, a Butch settlement, 30 m. s. of Ma- 
dras9 f 79. 1746. December. Paradis at- 
tacked near it by Maphuse Khan, 79. 

. , 1762. October , the reduction of ajl the coun- 
try the Paliar between Sadraee and Ar- 
cot compleated by the capture of Cobelong and 
qhmglapett, 266.-1764. Jamary , confer- 
ence on peace held here between the Eng. 
and French Commissaries, 837. Outramalare 
30 mu w. 362. 


Saducksatie b. 1736, placed by his bro- 
ther Chundasaheb in Bindigul, 39. 1741, 

killed coming to his relief when besieged in 
Tritchinopoly, 64. 

SAHAS RAJAH , the, Tide of the King of 
all the Morratoe nations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 405. Angria 
revolted against him, took his fleet, and all 
his territories on the coist of Malabar, 407, 
408. «n<l is acknowledged his tributary, 408. 
but throys otf all allegiance to him, 410.— 
1765. Morarirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
• him, 426. 

St. Helena island, Suicide of the TcUicherry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. € 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Saint Paul , road, in the isle of Bourbon, 92. 
Saint Thomas, Mount, the English country- 
houses'there plundered by the troops of Ra- 
jas aheb*./ant4ary, 1762, p, 209* 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

S ALAB AD JIN G. 1760, sou of *Nu araal- 

muluck, brought into the Climatic under 
strict confinement, withjhe army, by his bro- 
ther Nazirjing, 105.—* — 1751. February , is 
released, and proclaimed Subah on the death 
of Murzafajing in Cudapah, 165. acknow- 
ledged by Bupleix, 166. marches with the 
army, now his own, and the Fr. troops out of 
Cudapah, 248. they take Canoul, 249. arc 
opposed by Balagerow, who is employed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, She elder brother of Sala- 
badjing, 250. purchase his retreat, 260. ar- 
rives at Golcondah in April, /ewards the Fr. 
battalion, 260. in May pfoceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, 250. arrives there June 18th, 251, 262. 
receives a pretended delegate and honours from 

BeUif, 436. 1752. the war renewed by 

Balagerow, 435. marches, accompanied by 
Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe si 
country. In July purchases a peace of them, 

• 436. proceeds to Golcondan, is opposed by a 
large army raised by Niermel and other Ra- 
jahs, who are entirely defeated, 436. sends 
, Bupleix a commission, appointing him Nabob 
of the Camatifc, 436. October , the war re- 
newed again by Balagerow, and. by Ragogee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ghazio- 
din Khan, 273. inarches against them to Beder, 
273. his mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
Aurengabad, 274. his patents displayed by Bu- 
pleix toMortizaily, 275. wholikejwise threatdhs 
Tanjore to bring Salabac^ing with his army 
from Golcondah; 319. the war continues with 
the Morratoes, peace made at Calberga, 328. 
gives Condavir to the Ft. company, 828. the 
war renewed by Ragogee BonUola, who Is 
appeased by the cession of some districts near 

Berar, 329 1753, weaned by the Duan, 

during the absence of Bussy, from Ids trust 
T t t in 
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in the Fr. troops, 330. proceeds to Auienga- 
bad, and suffers only a small detachment of 
them to go with him, 331. in debt to his 
army, apprehends a renewal hostilities with 
ltogogee Bonsola, 332. November , 23d, re- 
conciled to Bussy at Aurengabad, who had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, 334. cedes the four northern maritime 
provinces to Bussy, on condition of military 
service, §34. his army and the w Fr., preparing 

at Aurengabad to oppose Kagogeqi 33ft. 

1754. January , his patents produced, and 
his title asserted by the Fr. Commissaries at' 
Sadrass, 337, 333. terms on which the Eng- 
lish might acknowledge 1pm, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in his name, 345. 
Ensigns conferred by him on Dupleix, 367. 
marches with Bussy into Berar, 372. and in 
April makes peace with Iiagogee at Nagpore, 
373. Jafferally comes to Aurengabad, and 
makes submission to him, 375. 1755. pro- 

ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by his march, 389. meets Balagerow in My- 
sore, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
6200000 Re , as arrears of tribute from the My- 
sorean, 404. In his return reduces the Poly- 
gars of Viziapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
July, and remains there the rest of the year, 

405. 1756. February , proceeds with Bussy 

against the Nabob at Savanore, meets Balage- 
row there, who came to reduce Morarirow, 
425, 426. Peace made by thee- mediation of 
Bussy; obliged by the Duan Seid Laskar 
Khan and his adherents to dismiss Bussy and 
the Fr. troops from his service, 426* 429. 
dispatches letters, requesting forces from Ma- 
drass, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by Jafferally pursue the French troops, .430. 

12000 Morratocs in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon ^Bussy to surrender his can- 
non and Moorish dignities, 432, Bussy f says, 
he holds his dignities from the Emperor, not 
from Salabadjing, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good disposition towards himself and the 
Fr. troops, 433. July, his letters and agent 
arrive at Madrass, where the presidency are 
stopped from sending the troops he required, 
by news of the calamities which had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 

SA MARC AN D, SAM AllC AND E, capital of 
Tamerlane, who marches from hence into In- 
dia in 1397, 1398, p, 13. returns 15. pro- 
ceeds from hence against Syria, Egypt, and 
Bajacet, 15. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
TCunerlane’s death, by Sultan Khali, 16. 

Samiavaram, * Samiaveram, village, with two 
Pagodas, 7 m. «n. of the Coleroon. April , 
1752, Clive encamps here with a division of 
the army detached from the s. of the Caveri, 
221. Muimopett in the road to it from 9 Pit- 


chandah , 221. Lalguddy, 7 m. E. 222. Apr& 
14th, night attack on the English posts here, 
222 to 226. Dalton arrives here with m sepa- 
rate detachment, 226. his march to TJtatoor 
discovered by Law from the spire of Sering- 
ham, £28. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from Samiaveram, but no action ensaes, 228. 
May the 14th, Clive moves to the attack of 

• Pitchandah, 228. which taken, he retunfiTto 
Samiaveram, where 2000 of the Chunjla- 
saheb’s horse come over to him, 231. the di- 
vision quits Samiaveram, and encamps on the 
bank of the Coleroon, 232. , 

Sanore, See SaVanore. 

San Thome, St. Thome, four m. s. of Ma- 
drass, its antient prosperity, 75. 1746. 

October 24th, Maphuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, m, 77. m, 79. the Catho r 
lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs * 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in August, 
17/19, takes possession of the town for the 
Company, 131. an act of necessity, 133. 

SAVBARAII, Metropolis of the Mcetwr- 
toes, Chundasaheb confined in a castle near 
it in 1741, p, 44. departs from Sattara%in 
1748, p, 121. the emissaries of ‘An warodean 
watched him there, 126. 

Savanore, Sanore, Nabob of. 1750, 

a Pitan, one of the three who accompanied 
and conspired against Naziijing, 142, 143. 
145. ( For the progress and success of this conspi- 
racy, see Pitan Nabobs.)- — 1751. r February, 
is killed in Cudapah, fighting against Murza- 

ihjbig, 104. 1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Morfrirow, and* refuses 
allegiance to Salabadjing, 425. they are both , 
attacked in Savanore by Balagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

Savanore, Sanore, City, Province. 

1766. February, Salabadjing with Bussy 
march against it, 426. generally called Sa va- 
nore, Bancapore, to distinguish it from another 
Savanore, the Fort of a Polygar in that part of 
the Decan, 426. it lies 200 m. s. w. of Gol - 
condah, 30 m. n. w. of Bisnagar, and the 
rock and fort of Bancapore is 1* milfes from 
it, 426. Morarirow joins the Nabob with a 
body of troops, 427. Balagerow joins Sala- 
badiing in the attack ; peace made by the 
mediation of Bussy, 427. m, 434. 

Saudet Bunder, the name given by the Moors to 
Cobelong, 262. 

Saujohee, descended from the brother of Se- • 
vagee, had been Kifcg of Tanjore de- 
posed, comes in 1749 to Fort St David, and 
procures the assistance of the English torestorp 
him, 108. April, accompanies their troops 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 
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allows him a pension of 4000 rupees a year, 

ns, 

SAUNDERS. 1750, governor of Fort St. 

David when the presidency, 168. 1752, 

sends Pigot with a detachment to Verdache- 
lum, 181. came to the government ,a little* 
before* the death of Namijing ; after that 
event, opposed the schemes of Dupleix with 
Atuch sagacity, perseverance, and resolution) 
£37, 1754 , January , superintends ana in- 

structs the Eng. commissaries at the confe- 
rence of Sadrass, 337. fairness of his proofs, 

, moderation of his proposals, 337, 338, 339. 
which not being met by the lame principles, 
&40. he breakB up the conference, 341. — - 
August, corresponds with Godeheu on his 
arrival, 367. they agree to a suspension of 

% arms for three months to commence from the 

* * 11th of October, 371, 372. and conclude a 

conditional treaty, to commence January the 
11th, 1755, but referred to the determination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 

iff* 1755. January the 913th, quits the 

government of Madrass, and embarks for 
England, 379. ffi, 486. 

Saussaye, *Db Saussaye. 1755. April , 

commander of the Fr. Garrison at Seriugham, 
informs Kilpatrick of the schemes of the My- 
sorean to surprize Tritchinopoly, 388. 

SCHAH GEHAN, Great Mogul. Bonofleh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when he 
is deposed and confined by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18. 

SCHEABEDDIN, Fourth of the Gau kIdes, 
durinssthc life of his brother and predecessor 
Gaiatheddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul- 
tan and Delhi, makes nine expeditions into 
Indostan, gains immense wealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
his death, gave Multan to Nassereddin, Delhi 
to Cothbeadin Ibek, Ghazna*to Trageddin 
Ildiz, alt three his captive slaves, 10. m, 11.* 

Shbabbddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, son 
of Nuamalmuluck, m, 274. left at Delhi in 
1752, when his father came to Aurengabad , 
and was poisoned there; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to his fathers office of captain 
general of the empire, 336. 

SfoT, Colonel. 1754. engineer general, 

died soon after his arrival at Madrass ; ap- 
pointed, before his death was known in Eng- 
land to command the expedition projected to 

• be carried on against Salabadjieg from Bom- 

AS by the princes of Indostan as their 

9 signature, which being easily counterfeited 
renders the authenticity of their acts uncertain, 
123, 124. 

Seasons, the year in India divided into two, 
described, 69, 70. 


Sea-winds, on the coast of Coromandel, their 
period in the day, 89, 90. 

SEBEGTECHIN, Father of Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the Gasnavides, 
died in 997, p, 9. the Mahomedan princes in 
Feritsha begin with his reign. 30. 

Secrets, why difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 

Scerpaw, garments presdhted by inferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour, 159. 
— *-17q2. August, one sent by the Great 
Mogul to Salabadjing, 252 and 435. 

'Seid L a s x ar K h an, was general of Nizam- 

almuluck’s army ; 1760. accompanied 

Nazirjing into the Carnatic, who imprudently 

sent him bask into the Decan, 329 1751. 

on the arrival of Salabadjing at Aurengabad he 
was appointed Duan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, whose views ne afterwards thwart- 
ed, 35JP, 330. 1758. January, his arti- 

ficious conduct to disgust the Fr. froops after 
the departure of Bussy t and to wean Sala- 
badjing from his trust in them, 336, 331. 
carries Salabadjing without them to Aurenga- 
bad, 331. November, • on the arival of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interview, 333. yields the four northern 
maritime provinces to the French company, 
333, 334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336. In 1766, is 

no longer Duan, but Shanavaze Khan in is 
stead, 426. • • 

SeidMahomed, son of Subderally, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass with his mother when 
histfathcr was assassinated by Mortizally at 
Velore, who demands him ; proclaimed Na- 
bob at Arcot on the flight of Mortizally, 
56.- — 4743. detained, but taken care of 

by Nizamolmuluck. 51. 1744, who 

sends him back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodean EJian, 65, muoh be- 
loved in the Carnatic, 55. June, assassinated 
in the fort of Arcot by some Pitan soldiers, 
65, 66, 67. Mortizally and Anwarodean sus- 
pected of contriving the murdef, 67, 58, 69, 

60, m , 118.* 1752. has a posthumous 

brother at Vandiwash, 119. m, 126. 

Sepoys. Infantby, composed of Indians 
and Moors armed and trained as Europeans, 

80. In 1746. the French had raised four 

or five companies, but the Englishdiad not yet 
adopted the idea, 81. # * 

Sepoys in the service of Chundas akeb. 

1751. July, many, 177. 1762. May , 

1500 with his permission leave him, and come 
over to Clive at Samavaram , 231. 

Sepoys, in the service of the English. — 1747. 
June, 100 from Bombay and 400 from Telli- 

cherry arrive at Fort St. David, 87. 1748. 

August, 2000 at the Siege of Fondickmy , little 
tetter than common Peons, 98, 99; 1740. 

• T t t 2 •March 
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March , 1000 on the expedition into Taryore , 
109. — 600 more sent, 110. — June, 1500 in 
the second expedition against Devi Cot ah, 
113 v 114, 115. of those, $00 sent against 

Aichaveram, 117- 1750, — 1500 join Ma- 

homedally at Gingee, 148, 149. 1751..1 

February, in the attack of Madura, 170. 

April, 1000 take the field with Oinobn, 
171. — 60 left in 1 Verdachelum, 172. May, 
at the assault of the Pettah of Volcondak, 173. 
July, 100, who sally with tiixugen "from 
the streights of Utatoor, are all killed or taken, 
175. August, 100 in Coiladdy, 180, 181. ■ 
July, 300 relieve Verdachelum, 181, 182. 
August, 60 in the fight at, Condore , 182. — 300 
march with Clive to Arcot, .183, 184. most 
of whom arc sent to relieve a party surrounded 
at Cotyeveram, 186. Sept . 25th, only 200 re- 
maining at Arcot when the blockade com- 
menced, 189.-7200 from Madrass at, the fight 
in lYivatore, 191. Parley on the * walls of 
Arcot , With the troops of Ksjahsaheb, 193. 
November 14th, only 120 serve at the repulse 
of the storm, 195, 196. November 19th, 700 
take the field with Clive, from Arcot, 196. 
and serve in the fight at Ami, 197, 198. — 600 
of the enemy's, inliBt with him after the bat- 
tle, 199. December, and the whole are at the 
attack of Conjeveram, 199, 200.— from whence 
600 are detached to Arcot, 200. At Tritchino - 
poly, 201. December , a skirmish there, 203. — 

100 Bent to Kistnavera 206. 1762. 

Clive levies at Madrass , is joined by 500 from 
Arcot, and tal^cs the field with 1300, p, 

209. two of the officers at Arcot, tmtors, 

210. Fobntary, at the battle of Coverpauk, 

210, 211, 212. March 17th, 100 in 

the reinforcement led by l*aw*ence rand 
Clive to Tritchinopoly , 213. March 29th from 
whence 400 meet them, 214, 215. at the 
taking of Elimiserum , 218, 219. April 6th, 
detached with Clive to Samiaveram, , 221. 
at the taking Munswrpett, 221, 222. esca- 
lade Lalguddy , 222. their confusion and mo- 
tions during the night attack on the posts at 
Samiayeram, 223, 224, 225. 'May the 9th, 
400 with palton, when sent against D'Autucil, 
226. some skirmishes between theFr. and Eng. 
Sepoys, when Law crossed the river, 228. at 
the attack of Pitchandah, 230. May 26th, 
1000 maash with Clive against D'Autueil* 233. 

■— *600 of these had served at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 231. 
June, 1600 left in Tritchinopoly, 247. — 2500 
march with the Nabob and Lawrence into 
the k Camatic, 247. June 23d, 1500 withKi- 
neer to the attack of Gingee , 253. — 600 at the 
fijjht of Vicravandf, 264.— 1700 at the Battle 
of Bahoor, 256, 256, 257. w. 259. garrison 
J Vaniorc Pagodas, 259. 260.— 600 new raised 
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against Cobelong and Chinglapett, 261. an£. 
cannot be kept to their posts, 263~ placed in 

Chinglapett , 266. October, break into the 

Pettah of Vanditoash , 267. December , at the 
attack of the Mysore camp under Seringham, 
268, 269. Panic at the Choultry in Seringham, 
270, 271. against the camp of 2Q0oMysare 

horse, 272. 1753. January, 2000 in the 

camp at Trivadi, 276.— 60 cut off at Chimm- 
<telum, 277, 278. April 1st, in the line march- 
ing from Fort St. David when attacked, 270. 
— 20th, 600 left in Trivadi, the rest march to 
Tritchinopoly, 287. May the 10th, 2000 in, 
the field there, 283. and in the action in the 
Island opposite to MootacheUinoor , 283, 284, 
285.— 300 cut off at Trivadi, 286, 287. 
April 28th, against the troops of Velore , 288. at 
Tritchinopoly, 700 always on the detachment*for 
provisions, 289. a guard on the five rocks, 289. 4 
June 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden rock , 
290. only 500 in the Battle of the Golden rock, 
which immediately ensued, 290 to 293, ar- 
rive from Toncfimaris country with proviafaxs, 
294. July, only 600 in Tritchinopoly , 297. — 
400 attack the post at rWeycondah, 299. Au- 
gust the 9th, in the action of the convoy, when 
the army returns from Taryore , 299, 300, 301. 
m, 303. the 50 at Verdachelum surrender, 306. 
September, 800 posted in the water courae 
during the Cannonade of the Fr. camp at th*» 
Sugar-loaf rock, 308 — 300 arrive with the 
reinforcement, 309. In the Battle of She Sugar- 
loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. from the city 
pick up the straggling fugitives, 313. escalade 
Weycondah . 314, 316. Ociober 400 c?nt into 
Tritchinopoly, 316. — 500 fiom Arcot relieve 
Trinomaiee, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Comaul, 318. in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritchinopoly , 321, 322, 323, 324. 

1754, reinforce Tritchinopoly, '^343. in the 

woods for provisions, 344. February 15th 
800 killed and taken with the ednvoy and 
grenadiers from Cootaparah, 344, 846. collect 
provisions at ViUanore, 346. Mahomed Issoof 
commander in chief of all the company's Se- 
poys, 346. repulse the enemy at KiUanore, 
347. m, 348. m, 349. m, 362. officers seeing 
the experiments of a conjurer, 353. May 12th 
in the detachment with Calliaud, and the ge- 
neral action which ensued, 864, 366, 3 W. 
357. dispersed at KiUanore , 367. — 200 sur- 
prized and taken near ChilUmbrum, 363.— 
500 to the relief of FaUmcotah, 369. which 
afterwards ioin the army at Taryore, 361 — , 
600 join Maphuze Klsan at Coryeverm, 862. 
at KiUanore can no longer pass with provisions, 
364. August the 16th, 3000 at (he review of 
the army at Atchempettah, 368. in the march 
and action before Tritchinopoly , 368, 869.— 
200 put into Elimiserum , 370.— 600 stationed 

at 
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Coiladdy, 371. — 600 at MootoehelUnoor, 37?« 

1755, 2000 on the expedition into the 

Southerns countries, 360. attack the barrier of 
Lachenaig, 383. against Coilguddy , 384. m, 
385. some left at Madura , 385. — 500 sent 
against Catabominaigue, 386. — 300 at the storm- 
ing of NeUicotah, 386. plunder the Moravar's 
camp, 387. — 1000 left at Madura for Ma- 
h»ze Khan under the command of Jemaql - 
aheb, 391. a party asleep stabbed by the 
CoUeries , 391. in the march through the pass 
of Nattam , when attacked by the Colleries, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 395. July, 1000 escort- 
*ing the Nabob to 4rcot, 397. November, 1500 
against the Northern Polygars, 398. — 200 of 
Jemaul Saheb’s cut off by the Pulitaver, 402. 

1756. m, 421.— 200 defeated with Abdull 

Rahim, 422. these losses recruited by Jc- 

♦ fitaulsaheb, 422. — March 24, 1200 march with 
Mahomed Issoof, 423, who leaves 2 compa- 
nies in Madura, 424. those with Jemaulsahfib 
unpaid by Maphuze Khan, 424. at the storm- 
ing^ Collar epettah, 42 5. — 1500 prepared to be 
sent to Salabadjing, 434. 

Sepoys, in the service of the French. In 
1746, the French had raised four or five com- 
panies at Pondicherry, before the English had 

seen the expediency, 81. 1748. June, 1000 

march to the assault on Cuddalore , 91 . Aug. 300 
defending Atiancopang, 99. — 700 sally with 
Paradis on the Eng. trenches at Pondicherry, 
102. — 3000 were in the town when besieged, 

104. 1749. 2000 sent to Murzafajing and 

Chundaeaheb , 126. July 23d, who serve* at 

the battlg of Amboor, 127 and 129. 1750, 

100 placed in Trivadi , 147. August the 21st 

• 2500 in the camp there, 150. of which 1200 

go to the attack of Gingee, 151. December 

4th, 3000 in the attack of Nazirjing's camp, 

155. 1751. January, 2000 . under the 

command of Busby, march wit^i Murzafa- 
jing into Decan, 163. 5000 with Chundq- 
saheb at Arcot, 168. of which 4000 in the 
attack of Dalton* s post at Utatoor, 175. greatly 
exceed the Eng. in numbers, 177. — 500 in the 
fight at Condor e, 182. Lt. Trenwith killed by 
one at Jfrcot, 187. In the storm of Arcot, 19 5. 
November . 2500 in the fight at Ami, 197, 
198. of wnich 600, after the defeat, enlist with 
Clive, 199. — 400 posted in the principal battery 
against Tritchinopoly, 200. detached to Kietna - 

veram, 206, 207. -1752. January, 300 

placed by Rajahsaheb in Coryeveram, 209 
2000 with him in the field, 209, those at 

• •Cofyeveram surrender, 210. the 2000 serve at 
the bfiWfe of Covrepauk, 210, 211, 212. — 30 
taken at EUmUerum, 219. a party from Coi- 
loddy fall in with Clive crossing to Samiaveram, 

221. taken at Latguddy, 222.— 500 sent with 
PAvtueil to reinforce the army at Seringham. 

222. — ^J)0 in the night attack of Samiaveram, 


all cut off by the Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225. some skirmish when Law crosses the 

Coleroon , 228. 200 in Pitvhandah , when 

taken, 230.— 2000 shut up in Jmnhakistna 
with the Fr. battalion, 232. — 400 taken with 

* ‘D’Autueil at Votcondah, 235. June 3d, the 2000 
in Jumbakistna surrender with the Fr. batta- 
lion, 240. July , surrender at Trivadi, 248. 
August, 1500 in the camp near Trivadi, 255 
who sferv§ at Jhe battle of Iiahoor, 257. — 300 
in Cobelong when attacked, 262.- 700 detached 
to the relief of Cobelong , 263. way-laid and 

•routed, 264. — 600 in Chinglapett when attack- 
ed, 265. 1753. January, 2000 in the field, 

near Ttivad £, 276. these in the action of the 
first of April, 279. May, 600 arc detached 
from Trivadi to Seringham , 288, and serve ill 
the action opposite to Mootachellinoor, 283. 
284. — 300 repulsed at the village of Trivadi, 
286. Juyp, 1000 more arrive *at. Set ingham, 
the whole now there 1500, and well .trained, 
289. June 26th, uho are .all in the battle of 
the golden rock, 290, 291, 292, 293. Aupust 
the 9th, in the action ag%mst the Eng. army 
and convoy returning frtfin Tanjore, 299, 300, 
301. — 200 taken at Elimtierum, 303. August 
23d, 2000 arrive with the reinforcement at 
Seringham, 304. Hasson Ally was commander 
in chief of all the French Sepoys. 305. Scp- 
tember 21st, all, near 4000, in the battle of 
the sugar loaf rook, 310, 311, 312, 318. in 
garrison at Weycondyh taken, 314, 315. m, 317. 
November,A000 more arrive at Seringham, 320, 
none mount at the escalade o£ Tritchinopoly, 
331. oplv a few accompany Salabadjing going 
from Golcondah to Aurtngabad, 231 July 23d, 
4000 march with Bussy from Golcondah to Au- 
rengqfiad, >132. Dec. their number at Sering- 
ham, 6000, p, 343. 1754. June , 3000 with 

Maissin when ravaging Tondiman's country, 
357. — 100 from Manorcoile assist in defeating 

I the Eng. party against Cfhllambrum, 358. — 

* 800 against Palamcotah, retire before Pigou's 
party, but harrass him until he has repassed 
the Coleroon , 359. August 17th, all at Trie- 

* chinopoly in the field, when Maissin opposeth 
the Eng. army returning from Tanjore, 369, 
— 150 surrender at Elimiserum , 370, — 1755. 
June, 1000 with Maissin against Terriore, 396. 

1756, January, 2000 with the battalion 

take the field to assist Velore, 418. May, 6000 
with Bussy, when he separates from Salabad- 
jing at Savanore, 429. of whonf many desert 
on his arrival at Hyderabad, 431. 

Sepoys, in the service of Makombdally. 

1750. August 21st, when he is defeated 

near Trivadi, 150.— 1752. December 23d, 
in the defeat of the party at the great Choul- 
try in Seringham, 270. — 80o levied at Arcot, 
defeated with Nazeabulla by the troops of Ve- 
lore % » 288,— 1766. — 600 sent to Maphuze 
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Khan in Tmivelly, 401. who was twice de- 
feated at CaXaoade, 401, 402. 

Sspoyb, in the service of Moetizall y. 

1768, he has 2000, p, 287 ; which, April 
21st, defeat those of Arcot, 288. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Mysobeans,. 1 

1763. May, 1000 at Seringham, 289. 

1764. March , 1000 sent from thence 

to Mysore, 347. ' 

Sepoys,* Vabiou s. 1753^ August , 5000 

were besieging Trinomalee, 306. r * 

Sbeboobb, one of the three sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who, as well as the other two, sue*' 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjore, he was fa* 
ther of Pratopsing, the I£ing reigning in this 
volume, 108. c 

SERIN OAP AT A AT, Capital or MYSORE, 

m , 203. 1756. Salabadjing, Hussy, and 

Balagerow, before Seringapatom, 404. they 
depart in April, 406. see Regent under 
Mysore. 

SERINGHAM, ISLAND and Pagoda, the 
Island formed by the separation of the Caveri 
into two arms; abput 6 m. n. w. of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 177. a large mound 14 m. e. of this 
city terminates me Island, and prevents the 
two streams from uniting again, 177. Jum- 
bakistna and Beringham, the two Pagodas in 
the Island, described, 178. cause of the ex- 
treme veneration to the Pagoda , 178. reve- 
nues and life of the Bramins, 178 1751. 

July, the English army ewter u&to the Pagoda , 

179. quit it, and cross to Tritchinopoly, 

180. Coiladdy 1 m. e. of the great mound 
180. the French ond'-Chundasaheb’s army 
take possession of the Pagoda , 180. and 
leave a garrison in it, when they cross to 
Tritchinopoly, 181. raise a battery of two 
runs on the Island opposite to the v. gate of 
the city, 200, 201.— 1752. April their whole 
army retreat into the Island, 218. a gun in a 
Choultry there, trfken, 219. Lalguddy, 7 m. e. 
of the Pagoda , 222. April, D’Autueil Waiting 
at Utatoor to make his way into the Island, 
226. A mound extending from Pitchandah 
to opposite the Pagoda, 228, 229. Clive 
cannonades the enemy’s camp in the Island 
from this mound, 228, 229. the 1000 Raj- 

£ x>ts and part of Chundasaheb’s army go 
to Seringham, the Fr, into the Pagoaaof 
Jumbakistna 231, 232. June 3d, surrender 
of the Pagodas , 240. the Island made over 
by the Nabob to the Mysoreans, 246. who 
garrison the Pagoda , 247. m, 248. m, 252. 
m, 255.the Regent moves from Warriore near 
th o Pagoda, 260. August. Innia Khan with 3000 
Morratoes t de4achea from hence, 261. Morari- 
row sent to Pondicherry with the rest, except 
600, p, 267, 266. December 23d, the camp 
beaten up in the night by Dalton, 268, 269. 


the Eng. party in the great Choultry on tfye 
Island cut off, 270. «n, 271. the Regent de- 
taches a part of his force to encamp pt Fac* 
qi tiro's tope , 273. *», 276. which return to 
Seringham on the k approach of Major Law- 
rence from Trivadi, 288. May 8th, a rein- 
forcement of Fiench troops arrive, i283 the 
10th, Major Lawrence crosses at Mootachelli- 
noor, and engages the enemy’s whole fores in 
the Island, 283, 284, 286. June, another 
reinforcement, consisting of French tro c ops 
and 3000 Morratoes arrive on which the 
Regent quits his camp at Set ingham, and en-^ 
camps at the Faequire’s tope, 289. August* 
24th, Morarirow and another French r En- 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 306. m, 306. m , 
307 . September 2 1st, the enemy defeated at the 
Sugar-loaf-rock retire by Mootachellinoor in- 
to the island, 313. m , 314. m, 317. Netted- • 
her, another reinforcement arrives, 320. m, 
3^4. December , state of the enemy’s force 

there, 343. 1764. most of which march 

to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 
344. Visits and conspiracy of Poniapahand 
another Bramin with tfye Regent at Seringham 
350. 352, 353. the expences pf his army 
there have exhausted his treasures, 363. May 
1 2th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en- 
camps to the N. of the Coleroon, 354. May 
the 1 2th, the whole army cross to support their 
party engaged with Calliaud, 365. and re- 
turn by Weycondah , 356. August the 17th, a 
party march to take possession of the French 
roek, whilst the two armies are engaging, 370. 
Sept. 1st, the enemy retreat from Alootachel- 

linoor into the island, 370. m, 381?- 1765. 

April the 14th, the Repent marches away to • 
his own country, and gives over the island to " 
the French, 388, 389. 

Seijeant, English , See Bhawlum. 1763. April 

the eerjeanj at Chillambrum, discovering that 
the Governor intended to give uj> his party, 
marches away with them to Devi Cotah, 287. 
September 23d, one clambers up the gateway 
at the assault of Weycondah, 316. — -1754. 
February, the French Seijeant at Manarcoile 
a allies, and defeats the English party, 358. 

Serpaw. See Seerpaw. 

Seva Gunga . 1761. the Morratoes having 

left the Carnatio encamp there, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SEVAGEE, in 1680 sends his brother with an 
army into Tagore, which conquers the king- 
dom, 108. famous, became King of all the 
Morratoesf and is generally, but erroneously 
supposed to have been bom at Gte^e, 161. 

Severn nnooa, Fort, on a small Island, 6 m. 
n. of DuM, taken from the Morratoes by 
Conagee Angria when he revolted, as well as 
the three forts built by them on the main 

land 
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% land to annoy it, 467. 1766. March, all 

these taken by Commodore James in one day, 
411* 412, 418. April 15th, who delivers 
them over to Ramagee Punt, the Morratoe 
General, 413, 414. 

Skanavazb Khan. 1760. March* prime * 

minister of Naziijing, to whom he introduces 
Murzafajing, 141. having advised this prince 
as surrender himself, 143. Major Lawrence 

Jin^ mistaken, 145. reuses *to^ confirm the 
grants of territory made by Mahomedally to 
the English E. I.* Company, as contrary to the * 

* dignity of the Mogul government, 145, 146. 
December 4th, on the death of Naziijing, 
escape to Chittapet, 157. is invited and comes 

to Murzafajing, 162, 163. 1751. arrives 

at. Aurengabaa before Salabadjing, and in* 

^ ftighs against his attachment to the French 

and their views, 250, 251. 1753. removed 

from the office 6f Duan by Bussy, for. Seid 
Laskar Khan, 329. — 1756.restored by Bussy, 

L inveterate, and confederates against him 
with Jafferally and other Lords, 426. repre- 
sents odiously to Salabadjing the motives of 
Bussy in making the peace with Morarirow 
and the Nabob of Savanore, 427. proposes to 
Balagerow to assassinate BusBy, and procures 
his dismission with all the Fr. troops from Sa- 
labadjing'g service, 329. persuades Salabad- 

* jing to ask troops of Madrass, 429. sends Jaf- 
ferally with the van of the army in pursuit of 
Bussy, ^30. 

SHAROCK SULTAN, son of Tamerlane?, suc- 
ceeds fp his empire, reigns 42 years, but does 
not seem to have had much rule over Tamer - 

• lane's conquest in India, 16. he was not the 
lineal ancestor of Sultan Babr , the first of the 
Great Moguls, 17. 

Shawlum, Serjeant. 1752. February, at the 

battle of Covrepauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
the situation of the enemy's artillery and guides , 
the party which takes it, 211. 

Shebskto, mountains o£ part of the Indian 
Caycasus, through which Tamerlane passes in # 
his return from India to Samarcande, 15. 

SiiiMJi|AiKENPETTAH, principal fort of Ca- 

tabominaigue. 1755. April , a detachment 

sent b f Heron against it, 390. 

Stoats, to the n. of Mauritius. 1748. Mr. 

nose awe n with his squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

Siddee, Admiral of tho Mogul on the Malabar 
Coast, appointed when the empire extended 

* its conquests thus far* 407. the* country near 
Barftoxrte is subject to him, 413. 

Smith Joseph, Ensign. 1762. October , at 

•the attack of Cobelong, discovers the Fr. party 
coming to its relief, and places the troops in 
ambuscade to intercept them, which happened, 
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104 , 1703 . April detached from the gar* 

rison of Arcot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se- 
poys, in conjunction with the troops of Na- 
zeabutla, aga&st those of Velore, is deserted 

in the action and taken prisoner, 288. 

1764. September, Captain, appointed with 
a strong detachment to proteot the labourers 
repairing the Mound a| Coiladdy, 371* vigi- 
lant, and prevents the enemy's parties from 
molestjng Ahem, 372. 1766. ‘May, com- 

mands Ahe rear guard of the army marching 
through the pass at Nattam, and retrieves the 
confusion into which the line was thrown by 
the attack of the Colleries, 393, 394, 396. 

Smith iuciiaiid, Ensign. 1764. February , 

with Captain Pigou's detachment to the relief 
of Palam Cotah, commands the rear guard of 
300 Sepoys, when harrassed by the enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
the Cqleroon, when several are drowned, 359. 

SOUBAH, SUBAH, signifies a province ; but 
the Europeans improperly coll the Viceroy of 
the principal divisions of the empire, Subah; 
and we too, in conformity to the usage which 
has prevailed, 35 ancV 36. their authority over 
what yfe call Nabobs, 36. who of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 
the Throne, 37. 1742. Every petty gover- 

nor in the Carnatic, mimicking in their reti- 
nues the titles given to the principal officers in 
the court of the Subah, 51. 

SOUBAH, 90UI&HSHIP, of the Began, 
oe Southern Provinces ; the Carnatic one 
of the mostconsiderpble Nabsbships dependant 
on,J7. — 1749. Murzafajing assumes tne title, 
127. and the state and ceremonial at Arcot, 129. 
Mahomedally asserts that Naziriing is the real 
S*lAh,f32. m, 158. December, Dupleix com- 
missioned by Murzafajing, to account to the Su- 
bah for the revenues of the province of Arcot, 
161. 1761. on his dea{)i, Dupleix acknow- 
ledges Salabadjing, 166. 1762. The Subah 

had not resided at Aurengabad since the death 
of Nizamalmuluck, 261. Influence of his re- 
sidence on the populousness of the city, 262. 
Balagerow inVades the territories of, 436. Gha- 
ziodin Khan in competition with Salabadjing 
for the Subahship, 273, apprehension that 
Scheabeddin, the son of Ghaziodean Khan, 
may claim it on the death of liis father, 274. 

m, 328. 1763. Seid Laskar Khan offers. 

Bussytulond provinces in the jSubahship, fr he 
will desist from demanding the maritime, 336. 
1764, Morarirow's principality depend- 
ant on, 363. Ragogee Bonsola ravaging the- 

n. e. ports, 372. m , 427. See Decan. 

SOUBAH, SUBAH, of the 9 Deoan oe 

Southern Provinces, wihen meaning Ni- 

zamalmuluck. 37. Naziejing, 

142. 146, 146, 147. 160. Murzafa- 

t* J IN ft 
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jino hailed, 156. //», 157. 160. 163, 249. 

S alabadj rxo, 248. 1761. April, 

acknowledged at Golcondah, 250. m, 435. 
274. 328, 329. 331. 333, *334, 335. 337. 
404. 428. 429. 436. See Decan. 
SOUBAHDAR, means Viceroy of a province, 
and is the proper word for what Europeans 
improperly call Sopb&h, 35, 36. 
60UJJAHSHIPS, the same form of government 
in all, 37! , , * 

Southern Countries, relative to Delhi, are 
the Decan ; relative to the Carnatic, are all 
South of the Coleroon, m , 402. ' 

Squad eon. See under English and French 

Storm. 1746. October id, demolislieth the 

best of Delabourdonnoia’ squadron, 70. 

1749. April the 13th, the Namur, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscawen’s squadron, and two 
of the Company's ships lost ; the English camp 
at Porto Novo ravaged, 109. 1^52. Oc- 

tober 31st, violent at Trivadi, 267. 
SUBDEKALLY, son of Do as tally, 1736, comes 
witli his father's army, and accompanied by 
Chundasaheb, to Madrass and Pondicherry, 
from hence to Tritchinopoly, of which they 
get possession, and he gives the government of 
it to Chundasaheb, 38. sees his error when 

too late, 38. 1740. May the 20th, is to 

the southward when his father is defeated and 
killed at. Amboor, 41, 42. takes refuge in Vc- 
lore, 42. ransoms tho province from the Mo- 
rattoes by the mediation ofMceAssud, 42. who 
agree to return, and take Tritchinopoly from 

Chundasaheb, <3. 1^41, resides in Velore. 

1742. sends liiS family to Madras?, and 

sometimes comes there himself, 45. October , 
is poisoned and assassinated in Velore bv Mor- 
tizally, 4.5, 46, 47, 48. whom hijr army ac • 
knowledge, 49, hut on Mortizally’s flight from 
Arcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the son of 
Subderally, 50. % 51. m, 55. In 1749, his 
posthumous son residing in Vandiwash. 119. 
m, 134. Tuckeasaheb, the governor of Van- 
diwash, married to one of his Bisters, 26C. 

Sijccogee, Succojee, Prime Minister of the 

K. of Tanjore. 1762, atopGn variance with 

the General Monacgee, 236, 237. 1753. 

April 22, deputed by tho K. to compliment 
the Nabob and Major Lawrence at Tanjore, 
281 . rules the K. and is bribed by the Myso- 
rqans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monac- 
ee from the command of the army, ind leads 
im far towards aa alliance with the Myso- 
reans, 319, 320. 1754. January , per- 

suades the K. to remove him again immedi- 
ately after he had defeated the Morattoes, 342. 
and to imprison him ; negotiates with the 
Mysoreans, 347. « June , is himself removed 
from his employments by the representations 
of Falk ana talliaud, and retire under pre- 


tence of visiting a famous Pagoda at a great 
distance, 361. " 

Sugar -loaf -rock, in the plain of Tritchinopoly, 

about 3 m. s. of the French Book , 1762. 

March 29th, Dalton, with a large detachment, 

• * waitStthere to join Lawrence and Clive com- 
ing with the reinforcement, 214. m, 215. 

1753. August 9th, the main body of the enemy 
* tjiere, when intending to intercept M^jor 

Lawrence returning with the convoy from 
Tanjore, 300, 301. September the 1st, Ihe 
enemy encamped there opposite to the Eng. at 
the Ffenth rock , 307. the 20th, description 
of their camp* there, 309. 310. the 21st, Bat-* 
tie of the Sugar-loaf- Rock, 310 to 313. 

1754. August 17th. Maissin draws up^nis 

army between this and the Fr. Rock , to oppose 
Lawrence returning again from Tanjore, 368, 
369. »- « « 

Sultan, the title of Mahmood Schah, K. ot 
Delhi, 13. of Khalil, successor of Tamerlane, 
16. of Babr, first of the G. Moguls, 17. 

Sun, The one of the divinities of the Indijma, 
gets his teeth knocked out in a broil with the 
otheis, 3. r 

Sunda, Str eights of, French ships taken in 
them by Barnet’s squadron in 1744, p, 60. 
SURAT, m, 407. 

Swamy, meaning Gods, often repeated by the 
Colleries, when they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pass of Ncf- 
tam, 594. 

Swiss, Faradis is one, 77. 1752, "two com- 

paftics of Swiss Rent from England to Madrass, 
of which one, going in boats to Fort St. David, 
is taken by a French ship, and earned into 
Pondicherry, 285. August the 16th, Major 
Lawrence proceeds with tho other company in ~ 

a Bhip, 255. 1753, January, 100 arrive 

from Bengal at Fort St. David, 279. May, 
many desert in the march to Tritchinopoly, 
2£3. May 10th, a detachment commanded 
by Polier in the action on the Island, 284. 
1754. Aug. Godeheu sends back to Madrass 
those taken two years before in the boatp, 367. 
SYRIA, conquired by Tamerlane, 17. 

Symmonds, Ensign, 1752. February, at 

the battle of Co vrepauk, ad vances from Keene’s 
detachment reconnoitres the French artillery 
in the grove, and rejoins with information, 
211 . * 

T. 

r PAoEDDiN Ildiz, slave of Scheabeddin, 

X who appoints him governor of Gazna, 
which is wrested freyn him by Mahomed the* 
6th of the Khowrasmmns, 13. cr‘ J ' 

Tam an a on the C. of Malabar, the s. boun- 
dary of Angria’s dominions, 407, 40g. 
TAMERLANE, the Mogul Tartars, under him 
and his successors, haye atlength conquered al- 
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most tlie whole of Indostan, 2. But Malio- 
% medan princes had made conquests in India 
long, before his, 9. Of these Turmechirin 
is esteemed the most famouB conqueror, 11. 
his history quoted, 11. his historian, 12. 
Tamerlane enters India, in 1398; his inarch j § 
conqqpts, operations ; defeats and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmood, his return to Samarcande, 
y, 14, 1.5. his subsequent conquests, 15. 
never returns into India, dies in 1404. *his 
successors, p, 16. Sultan Babr, the first of the 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, descended 
from him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still , 

• held in veneration in Indostop, 20 and 124. 
TANJORE, Country, Kingdom of, ex- 
tensive, 25. borders on part of the Carnatic to 
the s. 37. governed by its own Rajahs pav- 
ing tribute to the Mogul through the Nabobs 

— Arcot, 38. extent, 70 m. from n. to 8. 
from f.. to w. bounded n. by the Coleroon, 
e. by the Sea, a. by the Sea and the Moravars, 
w. by Tritchinopoly and Tondiman , 108,*109. 

1749. April , expedition of the English 

to Conquer it for Succogec, *109 to 112. June 
to Aimj us t % second expedition to take Devi 
Cotah , 112 to 118.- 1749. October Novem- 

ber , expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dusaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
hastens Nazirjing’s march from Golcondah, 
137. the territory of the Alorattoe Kings of 
• C ingee extended to the borders, 161. the 
French territory near Karical, valued at 106,000 
rupees « year, 161. 1751. July, the de- 

tachment from Verdachelum sent to Tr^tehi- 
nopoly, through # the Tanjore country, 182. 
Clive’ s ■Wetachment from Fort St. David and 
Clarke’s from Devi Cotah meet near Condore 
182. Tondimxn lies between Tanjore and 

Madura , Moravar to the s. 208. 1752. 

March , Lawrence and Clive with the rein- 
forcement proceed through it, 213. 1753. 

April, Lawrence and the Nhbob coming 
on from Trivadi to Tritchinopoly nufrch 4 
through it, 281. m, 294. Elitniset'um ne- 
cessary to secure the communication of 

, Trifchmopoly with this country, 303. . 
September , Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from 4he battle of the Sugar-loaf-rock, taken 
straggling in it, 313. December, 1200 
Morratoes penetrate into the Kingdom, 

D25. 1754. January , who are hemmed 

in between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and all either killed or taken by Monacgee, 
341, 342. the English army used to receive 

• provisions from this country, #343. Febt'u- 
ory,*afrer the defeat 8f the convoy, get no 
more m>m thence, 346. m, 357. June, 
^faissin ravaging, 357. m, 359. the mound 
at Coiladdy, necessary to its agriculture, 
360. Gauderow defeated at Tricatopoly on 


the frontiers, 360. 361. supplies the* Eng. 
camp, as before, 370. October , by the con- 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this country Devi Cotah ; tlie French Kart- 
cal , with the districts then in their possession, 
375. The Nabob, moving from Tritchinopoly 
to Arcot, proceeds through the Tanjore coun- 
try to Fort St. David , 397. 

TA N J O RE , C i t y, hod been besieged by 

Chpndasahcb, from Tritehinopoly, 129. 

1741. December, invested by Murzafajing, 
Chund&saheb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by twenty Europeans from ZVtf- 
chinopoly , 135. operations and negotiations 
there, until the siege iB raised, 134, 135, 136. 
the want of motiey to go on had caused 
Chundahoseo to attack it instead of Tritchino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139. 1753. July , Mqjor Law- 

rence inarches thither with* the army, 294. 
arrives there, 296. Conandercoilef half way 

between Tritchinopoly , 296. m, 352. T 1754, 

May 23d, Major Lawrence marches again 
with the army to Tanjftre, 358. arrives there 
two days after the deteat of Gauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Cotah , 
391. m, 362. m, 364. July 22d, the army 
moves, and encamps at Atchempettah , 12 m. 
w. of Tanjore, 365. 

TANJORE, King of, in 1739, harrassed by 
Chundasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41.- 1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore. Saujohee ; the King reigning, Pra- 
topeing; their famityandjilcs&nt from Sevagee 
the Morratoe’s brother, 108. N. B. From this 
time the King meant is Puatopsing. The 
two ^expeditions of the English against him 
fof the restoration of Saujohee, and the ac- 
quisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July , 
frightened by the revolution which had hap- 
pened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
Devi Cotah to the Eng. company, 118. Con- 
ditions on which his ancestors submitted to 
the Moors when they conquered the Carna- 
tic, 129, his predecessor, m 1736, attacked, 
and besieged in Tanjore by Chundasaheb, 

129. 1749. Octoljer , November , the King, 

attacked in his capital by Murzafajing, Chun- 
dasaheb, and the Fr. troops, defends himself 
and negotiates, 134, 135, 136. December 
31st, ratifies the treaty, and, besides mopey 
to the chiefs of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant on Karic&l to the French company, 
136. 1751. Allum Khan quits his ser- 

vice, and goes to Madura, 169. cautious, of 
declaring, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to pass through his country, 182. 

1752. February, sends 3090 horse and 200 
foot under Monacgee to the assistance of Ma- 
li u u homedally 
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homedally at Tritchinopoly, 208. m, 214. 
prejudiced by his minister (Succogee) against 

his general Monacgee, 236, 237. 1763. 

February, sends his cavalry t$ join the English 
atTrivadi, but recalls them before they had 
joined, on an alarm of the Morratoes, 277.. \ 
April 22d, deputes his minister Succogee to 
compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, 
visits them himself at Condore, orders his ca- 
valry to t accompany them, who return the 
next day, 281. May, June , ddterrjsd by the 
practices of the Mysorean from supplying the 
English army atTritchinopoly with provisions* 
285, 286. ruled by Succogee, 286. July , 
Palk deputed to him : On the arrival of the 
English army from Trit£hinqpoly, orders his 
cavalry to join them, 296. November, receives 
threatening letters from Dupleix, is prevailed 
upon by Succogee to remove Monacgee, and 
is on the point of signing with the Mysoreans, 
319, 320. buf is stopped by the fepulse of 
the assdult on Tritchinopoly, 325. stations 
Gajiderow with tfoops at Tricatopoly to op- 
pose the Morratoes, and pretends that his 
army is assembling*to join the English, 325. 

1754. January , {he English deputies, in 

the conference at Sadross, insist that his coun- 
try be guaranteed to him, 337. February , a 
body of Morratoes laying waste his country, 
he restores Monacgee, and solicits Major 
Lawrence to march to Tan j ore, 341. by the 
instigation of Succogee^ removes Monacgee 
again, as soon as he had defeated the Mor- 
ratoes, 342. February , on the defeat of the 


English convtTy, prevents his merchants from 
supplying more provisions to Tritchifiopoly, 
346. imprisons Monacgee, negotiates with 
the Mysorean. Palk deputed to ni^i, \^ho pre- 
vents him from signing the treaty, but chunot 
prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. May, 
Maissin plundering his country, and takes 
Coiladdy, 357. Major Lawrence, to take ad- 
vantage of the King’s fright, marches to Tan-' 
lore, 357, 358. who presses him to hasten 
nis approach, 360. because Maissin had cut 
through the mound at Coiladdy, 360. and* 
Morarirow had cut oft* 12 of the 15 hundred 


horse which the King had sent again under 
the command of Gaudcrow to Tricatopoly, 
360, 361. on the arrival of Major Lawrence, 
disgraces Succogee, and restores Monacgee to 
^he command of the army, 361, «362. and 
consents to furnish the money demanded of 
the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. July 27th, 
his troops join the English at Atchcmpettah, 
365. and August 17th, march with them to 
Tritchinopoly, 368. September, Major Law- 
rence had promised him to protect the repara- 
tion of the mouifd at Coiladdy, 371.—— 1755. 
had been long at variance with the Moravax, 
and remonstrates sharply against the friendship 


shewn him by Col. Heron, 387. his quarry} 
with Tondiman, which arose in 1749, con- 
cerning Arandangi and the cession o& Kelli - 
nelli Cotah, but had been suppressed during 
the brunt of the general war, breaks out 
again ; both arm, but are prevented by the 
conduct of the presidency and Callipud, and 
the unwillingness of Monacgee, from com- 
mencing hostilities, 402, 403. m 

IVnjobine, Individuals, singular suicide of a 
Tanjorine of high cast, taken wounded at 
Devi Cotah, 116. wily, meaning the King, 
134. meaning Monacgee, 237. 

Tanjobinbe, meaning the nation. 1754.* 

July , Morarirow promises, if paid by the 
King, never more to be an enemy to*the 
Nabob, the English, or the Tanjorines, 237. 

Tanjobb, Tanjorine, Tanjorines, when 
meaning or applied to, their Army,obTik,OjP.,.** 
1749. April , opposing the English troops 
with Captain Cope , 1G9,» 110. July, the 
army encamped under Devi Cotah , when the 
English come against it, 114. their hors^put 
to pieces moAt of Clive's platoon, 115? sally 
again, and 14 are killed at a volley, 116. — 
5000 attack the English detachipent in Atcha- 
veram during the whole night, and endeavour 
to bum down the gates with bundles of straw 
piled against it, 117, 118. 1749. Novem- 

ber , defending Tanjore against Murzafajing, 

the French, and Chundasaheb, 136. 1752, 

February , 3000 horse and 2000 foot with 
Monacgee join Mahomedally at»- Tritchino- 
poly, 208. April, 1000 of their horse de- 
tached with Clive to Sewniaveram, 221 . Mo- 
nacgee, with the rest of the Tanjonhes, takes 
Coiladdy , 226. May 10th, encamps with, 
them at Chucklypollam, 232. why Chun-' 
dasaheb trusted himself to them, rather than to 
any other of the allies, 236. June, they all re- 
turn home after the capture of Seringham , 
247. 1^53. February, their Jiorse, pro- 

ceeding to join the English army at Trivadi , 
are recalled on an alarm of the Morratoes in 


their own country, 277. April, proceed one 
day’s march with the English army from. 
Tanjore, and return the next, 281 July, their 
troops assembling, 296. August, 3000 horse 
and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 
at Tanjore, and proceed with them to Trit- 
chinopoly, 299. On the 9th, in the action 
defending the convoy, remain with the Na- 
bob’s retinue, and the baggage and provisions, 
300, 301. and neglect to cnarge the enemy 
when routed, 302. September 1st, encamp 
with the English army at the FrpnAi rock, 
secure from the MorattoeB, whom they fear, 
307. September 21st, their cavalry in the bee- 
tle of the Sugar-loaf Rock how disposed, 310. 
again, 311. plunder the camp, instead, of pur- 
suing the enemy, 313, 314. their rhodo- 

montade 
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^montade after the victory, 314. October the Ganges rises in the mountains of Thibet, 14. 
23d, return home, to celebrate their great fes- Thieves, the word colleries, it is said , signifies 
tival,J316, m, 325. December, a body of them Thieves, 208. 

stationed with Gauderow at Tricatopoly to Timary, Timery, *a fort 6 m. s. w. of Arcot. 

oppose the Morratoes, 325. who pass by them 1751. September , Clive attacks the fugitive 

into the Tanjore country, 326. r 1754. , ■ troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and 10th, 

January, their cavalry led by Monacgee in- 184, 185. November the 9th, the governor 

tirely defeat these Morratoes, 341, 342. surrenders the fort to hinj, 190. 

Feb. a party of horse lying at Cootapar^h,* TIN IV ELLY, The City or Town, the 
march away three days before the English Country, il'he town is 160 m. s. 4>f Tritchi - 

c9nvoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut nopoly, the territory extends to Comorin, the 

off, 344. May the 24th, 1500 horse with country of Madura lies between this and the 

Gauderow, stationed again at Tricatopoly , ore 1 country of Tritchinopoly , 169. 1751. «/a- 

’ intirely defeated by Morarirow, 360, 361. nuary , Abdull ltahim and Lieut. Innis, sent 

June 7th, Monacgee reinstated, levies troops with a force to settle the government, arrive 

to recruit this loss, 361, 362. July 22d, after at the city, 169. March from whence they 

dong delay, the Tanjorines join the English return to join Cope at Madura, 170. 

army at Atckempettah , 365. they are 2500 1755. February, 500 Europeans and 2000 

Q^pe and 3000 foot, mostly armed with mus- Sepoys sent with them to reduce the coun- 

Jtets, 368. August 17th, are disposed in the try, ara joined by 1000 horse with Ma- 
second line, to protect the baggage and con- phuze Khan, whom the Nabob* appoints 

voy, 368. their peons mentioned, 368, are his Vicegerent in the Madura and Tinivelly 

qjpused by Hydernaig, who falls upon the con- countries, 380. they are bounded to the n. 

voy, 369. September, the army take the field to by the districts of Morava r, 384. who offers 
attack Tondiman, but etopt by th e preparations settlements on the sea oeast, which will greatly 

of Calliaud.,403. and during the rest of the abridge the communication with the city of 

year by the contrived delays of Monacgee, 403. Tinivelly, 384. the army arrives there in the 

Tanks, the great reservoirs in India, from middle of March, 385. Catabominaigue* s coun- 

which the arable lands are watered, ,354. try is about 60 m. n. e. of it; Nelli Cotah 

TARTARS, Mount Caucasus to the n. separates about 40, s. 386. The Moravar sends 5000 

"India from various nations of Tartars, 2. men, to assist the Eng. in reducing the Poly- 

their cruelty in war, 13. gars, 387. Cct on el*I Heron lets the countries 

TARTAH&MOQUL, see Mogul. at farm to Maphuze Khan, 388. May the 

TARTAR Y, the East IndieB lye to the s. eff, 1. 2d, Heron leaves the city and marches 

crowds of adventurers from Tartary have esta- against Nellitangaviue , situated 30 m. to the 

blished ‘themselves in Indostan, 24. w. 390. the recovery of these countries ad- 

Tavernier, quoted, for a story of the des- vantageous to Arcot, and excites the jealousy 

potism of a Nabob, 28. of tfid Frfnch, 395. who plead pretensions to 

Te Deum, sung in Pondicherry on raising the them, 396. the submissions mode in them 

siege, 1748. p, 106. and on the death of during Heron’s expedition, proceeded intirely 

Naziijing, 1750, p, 159. , from the dread of the Eng. troops, 398. 

Tellioher*y, English settlement on the C.,of , Mianah, Moodemiah, ana Nabi C&un Cat- 

Malabar. 1747. sends 400 Sepoys to Fort teck, w ere left by AUum Khan in the govem- 

St. David, 87. treachery of their officers, 88. ment of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
TEPRA , kingdom, east of Indostan, from in 1752; they acknowledge the Nabob, their 

• which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2. * licentious and profligate rule, 399. on the ap- 

TsKRioRg, a large tract of wood-land country, preach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Caun 

about 30 m. n. of Tritchinopoly of which Catteck retired from the town of Tinivelly 

the chief is called Rheddy ; it was over-run by to the Pulitaver, 400. The districts of Cola - 

the French and Mysoreans during the war ; cad lie at the foot of the mountains which 

4$ho deposed the reigning Rheddy, and sub- separate this from the country of Travencors , 

stituted his cousin ; ana he not paying his 400. thd Travencores retire from the fort ahd 

tributes, Maissin marcheth from Pondicherry, districts of Calacad on the arrival of Colonel 

deposeth him, and reinstates his antecessor, Heron, 401. and Maphuze Khan sends troops 

• 396. , * to take possession of them, 401. May, he 

THAlfAft KOTJLI KHAN. See Kouli Khan. marches back from Madura to Tinivelly, ahd 

Thevenot the younger (who travelled into the Company’s Sepoys go with him, 401. 

Jndia in 1665 . ) says there were Canibals ( near proceeds from thence to ttys Pulitaver' s 401. 

Baroche.) p, 6. represses the incursions of hiB Colleries into 

THIBET, tub great anb little. Mount the districts, 402. In November, returns to 

Caucasus separates them from India , 2. The Tii^velly, 420. 1756. The Pulitaver has 

• U u u 2 »the 
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the ascendant over the Eastern Polygars Ca- 
tabominaigue leads the Western 420. The 
city of Madura is the bulwark of the terri- 
tory of Tinivelly, 421. Mooflileo, a native, 
offers to take the country at farm, 421. Abdul 
Rahim, in Chevelpctore, expects succours from 
Tinivclly, 422. the rebel confederates resolve 
t<ft#ttack Maphuzo JKhan at Tinivelly beforo 
they attempt Madura, 422. March 21st, and 
ore entirely defeated within seven mjjcs bf the 
town, 422, 423. Cayetar is 25 m. tor the ' n. 0 f 
it, 424. 

Tirambore, Town, 8 m. w. from Madura , the 
Pagoda of Coilgttddy stands in it, Mahomed 
Issoof passes through it, April, 17 56, in his 
march from Tritchinopoly to AMdura, 423. 
Toglipoob, Tamerlane crosses the Ganges there, 
14. 

Tondimak, Tondaman Tondeman, the 
Polyoa b. — * —1762. February , sends 400 
horse and 3000 Colleries to the assistance of 
Matymnedally at Tritchinopoly , 208. June, 
not strong enough, nor conveniently situated, 
to favour the escapo of Chundasaheb, 236. 
not obliged to act with the Nabob out of 

the districts of Tritchinopoly , 247. 1753. 

May, the Mysorean endeavours to deter him 
from supplying provisions, 285. and bribes his 

officers, 286. 1754. Maissin in vengeance 

of his assistance to the Eng. ravages his coun- 
try, 357. the Polygar visits Major Lawrence 
passing through his country, a£\d is received 
with the regard and attention due to his at- 
tachment, 366k 175$, had long hjeen at 

enmity with the Moravar, and is onrnded 
at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, 
187. In 1749, he had assisted Monac- 
gee to take Arandanghi, who gave minf Xcl- 
linelli Cotah for the service, which the King 
of Tanjore reclaimed; the subsequent wars 
stopped the quarrel, but it breaks out in June 
1745, when the Eng. Presidency and CaUiaud 
endeavour to reconcile them ; and Monacgee 
delays to commence hostilities against him, 
402, 403. — — 1756. April, promises troops 
to accompany Mahomed Issodf into the Ma- 
dura and Tinivelly countries, who comes to 
Paducotta, and delivers to him the hostages of 
Catabominaigue and Etiaporum, 423. a body of 
his troops follow with his brother-in-law and 
join at Madura, where Mahomed Issoof re- 
tains them in /he Company’s pay, 42ft'. ~ 
Tondiman, the Countby and Woods 
f the Polyoab extend s. and s. b. of 
Tritchinopoly, limiting in port the country 
of Tavyore to the w. 109. and lie between 
Taiyore and Madura, 208. 1752. De- 

cember, remain the only district from which 
Tritchinopoly gets provisions, 272. to inter- 
cept which the Regent forms a camp at the 

Facquire's Tope , 273. 1753. Aprit,* a 

paify of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 


not get back to the city, 281. but the convoys 
are protected by the amy encamping at the 
Facguire f s Tope, 285. m, 286. June, and* after 
the victory of the Golden rock, the Sepoys re- 
turn with a stock for 50 days, 294. September 
21st, several of the French, who fled from the 
battle of the Sugar-loaf rock, aro knocked on 

the head in Tondiman* a country, 313. 

1 7 54. the provisions were always brought to 
the skirts of the woods, and from thence es- 
corted by detachments to the city, 343. The 
road from Kelli Cotah to Cootaparah lies through 
the skirts of the woods , 344. February, after 
the defeat of tile convoy , Tondiman* b country 
remained again the only resource for provi- 
sion ; and 300 Sepoys are stationed to collect 
them at Killatiore, a village in the woods, 12 
m. from Tritchinopoly, 346. m, 351. Maissin 
with a large force enters the country, th&TJjCr •, 
habitants remove their cattle, and abandon 
their villages, which he burils, and takes Kil- 
lanore , 357. Major Lawrence, marching to 
Tanjore, passe^h through the woods, 368, Au- 
gust 20th, provisions procured as usual from 
this and the country of Tanjore, 370. Pu- 
ducottah the principal town, 7-756. April, 
Mahomed Issoof murchcs thither in his w ay 
to Madura, 423. 

To nd i man’s Biiotheb* in-Law. 1755, 

Calliaud corresponds and co *fers with lim on 
the Polygars quarrel with Tanjoie, concerning 

Arandanghi and Kelli Nelli Cotah , 402. 

1766. / pril 10th, he joins Mahomed Issoof 
at Madura with some of Tondiman* s forces, 
who retains them in the Company’s nay, 423. 
Top asses, are the mixed Christians born in 
India, employed as Infantry ; pretend to be de- ■ 
scendants of the first Portugueze, and have 5 
thefr name ( it is said ) from wearing a hat, 89. 

Top asses, in the service of Chundasaheb. 

1751. J\dy the 13th, 100 advance with 

4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton^ post at 
Utatoor,p, 175. 

Topasses, in the service of' the English. 

1746. December, 100 at Fort St. David , 

81, of which 50 are in the sally made on the * 
Fr. troops retreating from the garden-house, 83. 

1747. June, 200 arrive there from 

Bombay , 87, 1748. August , of tide Com- 

pany's battalion serving at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 300 of the 750 were Topasses, 98. 

1751. July, 100 stationed with Dalton 

in the advanced post at Utatoor , 174. and be- 
have well when attacked and retreating, 167. 

1754. May, in tire battalion of 400 men, ' 

which marched from Madraas to join Ma- 
phuze Khan at Coryeverum, half were To- 
p asses, 362. August, these and others form & 
part of the 1200 men in battalion, reviewed 
at Atchempettah, 868. 

Topasses, in the service of the F a e n q h. 

1753. May 10th, in the fight on the Island 

of 
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Seringham near Mootachcllinoor , 284. Sep* 
tember 21st, two companies stationed at the 
GoldemRock, when the English army gain the 
victory of the Sugar “loaf Rock , 310. Novem- 
her , 200 more arrive to the army at Seriny - 
ham , 320. December , they have four* com- 
panies Jach 100 men distinct from their bat- 
talion, 343. 1754. August 19th, 400 in 

thAction opposing the English army return- * 
ing from Tanjore , 369. 

Tor asses in the service of Mahomed ally. 

1752, a company at Tritchinopoly commanded 
. by Clement Poverio, 259. 
fToi> asses in the service of Morarirow and 

th% Morratoes. 1753. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at- 
tack of the village of Trivadi , 276. August 
^23c^irrive with him at Seringham, 304.. 
‘SBKTVVind, at Mauritius, 94. 

TR A VENC O Rlj, Country, Kingdom of, is 
the most southern division of the Malabar 
coast, opposite to Tinivclly, and ends as that, 
wPCupe Comorin, formerly of * small extent, 
carried by the present King to the boundaries 
of Cochin, 400. the Country does not admit 

the service bf cavalry, 400. 1755. June , 

July , Moodemiah goes thither, returns with 
2000 Travancores to Calacad, accompanies 
them back, 401. and returns again in Sep- 
tember with more, 402. 

Travencore , Kino op, has greatly extended the 
dominion, employed Launoy a French officer, 
who trained 10,000 Naires as European In- 
fantry, besides wjjich the King has 20,000 
other fo<Jt ; he bought the fort and districts 

of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401. 

• 1756. July, to whom he furnishes 2000/Era- 
vencores in order to re-take this placed; re- 
calls these troops, 401. but in September sends 
Moodemiah back with more, 402. 
Travenco^es, meaning the nati\b troops of 

die country. 1755. July. 2000 proceed 

with Moodemiah to Calacad ; are recalled, 
401. but in September more return with him, 

. 402. * 

Treasures, the value of the effects and mo- 
ney carried by Thamas Kouli Khan out of 
India is* said to amount to 70 millions of 
pounds Sterling, 23. Treasures in India are 
bffried in times of danger, 134. ofNazirjing 
computed at 2,500,000/. the jewels at 500, 000 
162. Mr. Bobins’ proposal to intercept them, 
168. 

T«rbn with Lieutenant. 1^51. Septem- 

ber , Killed by a Frencn Sepoy at the sally 
made from the fort of Arcot on the quarters 
qf Bajahsaheb, 186. 

Tricatopoly , a fort 18 m. b. of Tritchinopoly, 
—1753. December , Gauderow stationed there 
with a J>ody of troops to punish the Morra- 


tocs, 325. several convoys of provisions es- 
corted from hence to the Eng. camp, 326. 
1764, the Tanjore merchants, who sup- 
ply them, will «iot venture nearer than this 
place to Tritchinopoly , 343. February the 12th, 

* • the convoy and grenadiers halt here, who 
were cut off the next day, 344. May 22d, 
Gauderow with 1600 horsy surprized and en- 
tirely defeated here by Morarirow, 360, 
361. - # . • • 

TrincTonomalee, Bay and Harbour in tho 
Island of Ceylon. — — 1746. June, Peyton 

* with the Eng. squadron goes thither after the 
fight with Delabour donnais, 63. August, puts 

to sea, refitted there, 64. 1747. October,- 

November , the* ships of Griffin's squadron 
which could not bear out the monsoon on 
the Coast, repair thither, 88. December, Grif- 
fin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Fort St. Darid in January 
1748, p, 88. August, Griffin with theee ships* 
goes there, and sails from thence to Europe in 
January 1749, p, 98. part of Boscawen’s 
squadron went thither ow raising tho siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, April 13th, most of the 
Eng. squadron by being there escape the storm, 
which raged at Fort St . David and Poy tonovo, 

109. 1755. Admiral Watson with tho 

squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
change of the monsoon, and return to Fort St. 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

Trinomalee. — *- 17*2. February, parties of- 
tho Morratoes plundering hereabouts, 277. 
situated 40 m. s. ofc Arc^t inf the high road 
to THtchinojioly ; M ortiz ally in April 1763 
agrees with Dupleix to besiege it. Morarirow 
moves^ikraise to assist, 288. It is besieged by 
Mofr&nrow, Mortizally's troops, Ifussan Al- 
ly with 500 Sepoys, and 50 Europeans from 
Pondicherry, anti is gallantly defended by 
Berkatoolali, 305. September, 600 Sepoys sent 

* fronWLrcot fall on the besiegers in concert 
with Berkatoolah, when Hussan Ally is 
killed, and the rest raise the siege, 316, 

. 317. 

Tripetti. Pagoda, very famous, on a moun- 
tain about 50 in. n. e. of Arcot , the great 
feast is celebrated in September, when pilgrims 
arrive from all parts, and pay for their wor- 
ship : from these collections the Bramins pay 
a tribtfta of GO, 000 pagodas a year to the gp- 
vemment ; this revenue the Nabob made over 

to the Eng. company, 317, 318. 175 3, 

August , Mahomed Comaul from Nelore tides to 
get possession of the Pagoda before the feast 
begins, and is defeated by a parfy from Ma- 
dras commanded by Ensigns Holt and Ogilby, 
in conjunction withNazeaoiffLla and his troops, 
is taken prisoner, and immediately put to death 
bv Nazeabulla, 318. w, 326. 

TR1T- 
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TRITCRINOPOL Y, Country, Districts, 
Kingdom of, forms part of the southern 
boundary of the Carnatic , 37. was governed 
by its own Rajah, who jfeid tribute to the 
Mogul through the Nabob of Arcot ; in 173$ 
submits to Subderally and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chundasaheb is left in the government, t 

39. and injures Mysore and Tanjore, 41. * 

1741. the Morratoes having Saksn (jhunda- 
saheb and the city, place Morafirow in the 
government, 44. In 1680, the King of Tri>- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh conquered 
Tanjore, but is repulsed by the Morratoes un- 
der Sevagee’s brother, 1\)8. Tanjore limitB it to 
the w. 109. m, 129. the country of Madura 
lies s. between this and Tinivelly , 169. Its 
Western boundaries adjoin to the dominion 
of Mysore, 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 
giving the Country to Dupleix, produced at 
the conference at Sadraas, 338. 

TRITCHINOPOLY , City. 1736. Sub- 

derally and Chundasaheb proceed thither with 
an army on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
wh&iGnundasaheb gets possession of theQucen 
and city, 38. is left governor of the king- 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38. 1740. marches from hence 

to assist Doastally ; and returns on the news 
of his death, 42. Meerussud stipulates with 
tho Morratoes that th^y sh^ll take the city 
from him, 43. they besiege it unexpectedly. 
Chundasahcb’s brothers attempt to relieve it, 
who fall, and he* surrenders on the r 26th of 
March , 1741, p, 44. the Morratoes leave 
Morarirow in the government, 44. November , 

who declares against Mortiza^y, 5Q. 

1753. August, Morarirow surrenders the city 
to Nizamalmuluck, 51. Taiyore lies about 30 

m. w. 109. »i, 118. 1749. July the 

23d, Moliomedklly escapes hither from the 
battle of Amboor, his mother with his father's 
treasures had been deposited here before, 
132. — 120 Europeans are sent to him there 
from Fort St. David's 133* October , Dupleik 
enjoins Chundasaheb to attack it, 133. who 
invests Tanjore, 134. to which 20 Europeans 

are detached from Tritchinopoly, 135. 

1750. Dupleix rebukes Chundasaheb for not 
having attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 
•137. March , Mahoraedally from thence Joins 
Naziijing tft Valdore, with 6000 horse and 
the English detachment, 138. December the 
4th, he escapes back from the field of battle 
•on the death of Nazirjing, 157. treats with 
Dupleix to surrender the city, 162 and 168. 

1751. February, Captain Cope with 280 

Europeans and 300 Sepoys sent from Fort St. 
David to protect it, 108. the town of Tinivelly 


is 160 m. s. to which Abdull Rahim find 
Lieutenant Innis are sent with a force, 
169. Madura , in the possession of Allfim Khan, 
cuts off the communication with Tinivelly f 
169. Cope and Abdull wahab sent against 
Mafiura, 169. {here were only two serviceable 
pieces of battering cannon in Tritchinopoly, 
169. Cope and Abdullwahab return frustrated, 
r 170. Chundasaheb preparing to march against 
it from Arcot, 171. the Nabob's troops and 
Cope with the English detachment from hence 
join the English army, commanded by Gin- 
gen, 171, cL72. the English army retreat 
from Volcondah towards Tritchinopoly, 174! 
arrive on the Coleroon in Bight, 1771 the* 
Cavcri sends off the arm called Die Coleroon 
about 5 m. n. w. from tho city; the two 
channels nearly unite again at Couadd^y^ m u 
to the e. 177. the government had two ousts 
to ferry horses on the# Coleroon , 179. the * 
cannon in Tritchinopoly, and those in the 
Pagoda of Seringham intersect, 179. the situa- 
tion, extent; and defences of the city describ- 
ed, 180. The English army encamp on the 
w. side; the Nabob's on the b. 180. Chun- 
dasaheb’s and the French to the e. 181. 
July , Pigot sends forward the detachment 
from Verdachelum , 182. August , Clive sent 
with another from St. David, Clarke with 
another from Devi Cotah , both join at Con - 
dorc, and proceed through the Tanjore coun- 
try : the King suffering both the English and 
French troops to pass, 182. — 600 men in the 
English battalion at the city. 183, Clive re- 
turning to Fort St. David proposes an expe- 
dition against Arcot, as a means of drawing 
offjjart of Die enemy's force from the attaox 
of Tritchinopoly, 183. September, Chunda- 
saheb detaches 4000 of his troops to besiege 
him there, 186. the retreat of the English 
army to Tritchinopoly prejudice%$ie reputa- 
tion of their, affairs, 192. m, 196. Decem- 
ber, Basinrow leaving Clive proceeds with 
his Morratoes (1000) to Tritchinopqly, 199. 
ineffectual operations of the French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fire the some shot at the city as had 
been fired by the English ships against Pon- 
dicherry, 202. Seventy horsemen with 50f>,000 
rupees arrive to the Nabob from Mysore, 
203. who see a skirmish, 203. Caroor is 
situated 50 m. w. 203. Innis Khan the 
Morratoe arrives with 500, p, 204, the plain 
of Tritchftiopoly fvll of hollow ways. 204. the ■ 
French dragoons cut off on the plain oy Innia 
Khan, 204, 205. the Mysoreans preparing 
to come from Caroor ; Trusler detached to 
meet them at Kistnaveram, 30 m. w. 206. 
then Cope, 206, 207. who being killed, 

c Dalton 
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Dalton is sent, 207. and at length the regent 
#ith his own army and the Morratoes of Mora- 
rirow pass onwards, 207. and Dalton returns 
with tne English detachments, 208. Monac- 
jee joins the Nabob with 3000 horse and 
2000 foot from Tanjore ; Tondiman sends 
400 horse and 3000 CollerifB, the Nabob’s 
force is flow become superior to Cliundasa- 
heb!p 208, m, 209. March , reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, m , 214. March the 
28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
whence they are joined by two detachments, 
• under the command of Dalton, pi 4. the 30th, 
9 fight and cannonade in th.e plain, 215, 210, 
■ 21* the whole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops knew little of the plain , and 
Dalton, detached in the night to beat up 
* w€fc^a dasahcb*s camp, is misled by the guides, 
^TT the 18 pounder taken by him at Eli- 
miserum , presented to the Nabob os the first 
trophy gained in the war, 219. April Clive’s 
division stationed at Sami aver am, is within a 
forced march from the city, 221. The Eng. 
and the troops of the other allies on the s. 
of the Cuvcjp form a line extending 5 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. May the 15th, 
the cannon of the city fire on the enemy 
moving in the island of Serin y ham, whilst 
Clive is cannonading them from Pitchandah 
229. only three pieces of battering cannon 
in tly 3 city and with the allies, 232. 240. 
the head *f Chundasaheb sent by Monacgec 
to the Nabob, it is carried three times round 
the city, and the®, packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Four hundred of the 

• French prisoners, with the stores and ar- 

• tillery, taken at Jumhakistna , carried into 
the city, 243. the Nabob is very unwil- 
ling to depart with the English army into 
the Carnatic, 243. the Mvsorean # reveals the 
cause; Ntat the Nabob had agreed to give 
him Tritchinopoly as the price of his assist- 
ance, 243. the Nabob's arguments and ex- 
pedi^pts to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 

• ference with the Mysore commissaries and 
Morari^ow, 245, 246. who means to get the 
city himself, 246. June the 16th, the Eng. 
troops, which had proceeded to Utatoor , 
return in order to protect the Nabob 
against the designs of the Mysoreans, 246. 
Vague promises and accommodation with 
them. 700 Mysoreans admitted into the city 
as a guarantee, 246, m, 247. June the 28th, 

•the Nabob departs witl^ the English troops, 
247. Yho«Tonjorines return home, the Poly- 
gate not obliged to serve out of the districts 
*f Tritchinopoly, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes remain in their encampment to 
the w. 247. Dupleix foments their discon- 


tent, 252. the Regent forms several plots to 
et the city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
Variore 3 miles w. garrisoned by Sepoys 
from the city, 259, 260. Kiroodm Khan 
the Nabob's governor tells the Mysorean he 

j 4 has no city to expect, 260. the Regent pio- 

* tends that ho will relinquish his claim to it, 
if the Nabob will pay his expences, 8 mil- 
lions and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260. 
Dupleix promises to take and give it to the 
Mysqjreau, 201. Innis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes detached by the Regent to join the 

• French, 261. the Regent cuts off provisions, 
268. Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat liim as an enemy, 268. December 23d, 
marches in tfyo nfght, and beats up the 
Mysore camp under String ham, 268, 269. the 
next day the Mysoreans cut off half the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the great 
Choultry on the Isla?id, 270, 271. Dalton 
turns oift the 700 Mysoreans, b&t detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Reg&it’s bro- 
ther. 271. Velar c PayodR, 4 m. to thq w. 
30 Europeans beat up the enemy's guard here 
and give no quarter, 2 T2. the Regent cuts 
off the noses of the cotfntry people bfthging 
provisions, and sends them* thus mangled into 
the city, 272. which in the end of March 
is almost reduced to famine, 273. Dupleix 
protracts hostilities in the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mysorean from receiving any interrup- 
tion in his attempts against Tritchinopoly, 277. 
Major Lawrence at Trivadi receives sudden 
news of the want of provisions in the city ; 
Kiroodin Khan, having said otit all the stores 
of grfin, 280, 281. marches with the Nabob 
and the army to its relief through Tanjore, 
28 1 4 Vut ythe Tanjorine cavalry accompany 
him only one day’s march, 281. Dalton from 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
which the Mysoreans had established at the 
Facquire’s tope , 282. whiclf rejoins the camp 

* at Seeing ham on the approach of Major Law- 
rence, and the people of the country bring 
provisions, 283. May the 6th, Lawrence 

* arrives, the arrr^y in the field, 500 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupleix 
to the Regent, 283. May 10th, action on 
the Island opposite to Mootachellinoor , 283, 

284. the English return to the city, 285. 
practice* of the Mysorean, to prevent Tanjmre 
and Tondiman from supplying provisions, 

285. Lawrence promises them not to quit 
Tritchinopoly, until their countries are se- 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en- 
courages Mortizally to take the field against 
Axcot, 287. Trinomalee, 4} m §. of Arcot, 
is situated on the high road, 288. June the 
26th, the battle of the Golden Roch saves the 
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city, 293. the Nabob, ready to proceed with 
the army to Tanjore, is stopped by his troops 
in his palace, ana rescued by Dalton with the 
English grenadiers, 294. £95, 296. Woods 
skirt the plain to the 8. 296. Conandarcoite in 
the woods halfway to Tanjore, 296. where l 
Major Lawrence marching from Trilchino- 
poly halts, 296. only 60 of the Nabob's 
troops accompany him, the rest remain under 
the waVs, and go over at n^on-day c to the 
Mysoreans, not nred upon by thf garrison, 
296. Dalton blows up Warrior c, the explosion 
fails at Weycondah , 296. De Cattans em* 
ployed by Duplcix and Brenier to surprize 
the city by means of the* French prisoners, is 
admitted, and detected by cDalton, 297 to 
299. Dalawwfs Choultry , 6 m. e. 299. 

August the 7th, the army returning from 
Tanjore halt here; whilst marching onwards, 
signals from tjhe Hock in the city , apprize them 
of the gnemy's motions on the plain, 300, 
August the 9th, action in which the enemy 
endeavour to prevent the army return- 
ing to the city with a convoy of provisions 
fron^Tanjore, and are defeated, 300 to 303. 
a reinforcement of Morratocs with Morarirow, 
and of troops from Pondicherry, stronger 
than the whole of the English force, arrive to 
the enemy, 304. w, 306. Motions and situa- 
tion of the two armies near the city, 306 
to 309. September the 21st, Battle of the Sugar- 
loaf Rock, in which thd> enemy are entirely 
routed, .309 to 314. Weycondah taken, 314, 
316. October 23d, the ajmy on the setting in 
of the rainy monsoon 'go into canto? meats 
at Ooiladdy, when 160 Europeans and 4000 
Sepoys are left to reinforce the garrison, 316. 
the city now well supplied with Jpnrt'isions, 
319 November, design of the French to 
assault it, 320. description of Dalton* s 
battery, and the^gateway in which it was 
formed, 320, 321. November the .27tli, , 

Assault and Escalade made in the night by 
tha French troops and repulsed, 321 to 324. 
a party from Coiladdy reinforce the garrison. t 
December the 3d, Lawrence af rives from thence* 
with the army, 324. the repulse of the assault 
reclaims the King of Tanjore, 325. Tricato- 
poly , a fort, 18 m. e. Gautlorow stationed 
there, pretends he is preparing to march with 
the whole army of Tanjore to Tritehinopoly, 

325. m, 326,, 1754. the English force 

never sufficient to carry on the war both at 
Oolcondah and Tritehinopoly, 336, m, 338. 
February, not a tree standing on the plain, 
all cut down during the war, 343. the pro- 
visions out bf theTanjorc country ore lodged at 
Tricatopoly; out cf Tondinvm*s at the skirt of 
the woods; from whence they are escorte dto the 
city by large detachments, 343. ( Feb. JL2th, 


the great con mycoming with tlieGrenadierg,cut 
off between Cootaparah and Elimisqrum, 248ro 
345.) on the loss of which the K. o^Tanjore 
discourages his merchants from supplying more 
provisions to the city 346. but some axe got 
from Tondhnan's country . and brought from 
Killanore , 346.<the King of Tanjore, suspends 
his treaty with the Mysorean, but will not 
send his troops to Tritehinopoly, 348. April, 
'discovery of Poniapah’s treachery, and design 
to render Mahomed Issoof suspected of be- 
traying the city to the Mysorean, 348. Go- 
pinrawze, an inhabitant, concerned with Po- 
niapah, 350/ the Regent offers to Pomapaft, 
to repay the Eng. their expences if thev will 
give him the city, 351. May 12th, Major 
Lawrence ill, is obliged to go into the city, 

3 55. and views from the gateway the engage- 
ment of the two armies, 356. the attacwj*. 
of Tondiman had alone of late enabled Hie 
Eng. to stand their ground, 357, Major Law- 
rence marches to Tanjore, trusting that the 
incursion ofMaissin would induce the King to 
join his forced to the Eng. 357. adds 100 Eu- 
ropeans to the garrisov, 358. m, 359. m , 360. 
m, 362. m, 363. the city receives two or 
three convoys after the departure of the army, 
on which the enemy encamp on the plain, 
and effectually stop them, 364. Monacgee 
agrees to collect as much provisions as will^o 
consumed in the city during the stay the Eng. 
army make at Tanjore, 365. August , 17th, 
(Action on the plain on the return of the Eng. 
army with the convoy, 368 to 370.) during 
which Kilp atrick’e allies with apart /)t the gar- 
rison against a party marchingfrom Seringkam, 
370. the enemy destroy at Mootaehellinoor the J 
water-courses which supply the ditches and * 
reset voirs of the city, 371. which are re- 
paired under the protection of Mahomed Is- 
soof, and six companies of Sepoys posted 
there, 371. October the 11th, the wwpension 
of arms proclaimed here, 372. when Major 
Lawrence quits the city and the command of 
the army, and goes to "Madrass, 372. Decem- 
ber, the two armies waiting for the conclu-' 
sion of the treaty had attempted nothing deci- 
sive, 372. 1755. Notwithstanding the 

truce, the Regent of Mysore resolves to re- 
main until he gets the city, 380. Mapht»ze 
Khan, with a thousand horse, arrived m the 
end of December, 386. In February Colonel 
Heron with the English troops, and thoBe of 
Maphuze Khan, proceed to the reduction of 
the Madura and Tii£velly countries : the Na- 
bob goes with them as far as MnnafJar, where 
four of the principal Polygars dependant on 
Tritehinopoly settle and pay their arrears 
him, 380, 381. but Lachenaig, another, equi- 
vocates and resists. 381 to 383. he is reduced 

* and 
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and the Nabob returns to Tritchinopoly, 383, 
**Desaussaye, the Fr. Commandant at Serin g- 
ham, advises Kilpatrick of the Mysorean’s 
scheme to surprize the city ; who in mockery 
offers to leave the gates open, 888. April the 
15th, the Mysorean marches away to his own 
eountry, duped by all on whom he hart relied # 
to obtain possession of Tritchinopoly, 389. 
Tfce army, with Colonel Heron, returns and 
encamps at Wariore Pagodas , 395. the districts’ 
Of Terriore ore 30 m. n. 396. Calliaud, ap- 
pointed to command in Tritchinopoly, pre- 
pares to oppose Maissin marching against Ter- 
' riore, 396. the woods of Arielore begin about 
50 m. to the n. b. of Wariorepollam farther 
Hhstward. Calliaud ordered to oppose Maissin 
, attacking them, on which he is recalled to 
Pondicherry, 397. **, 399. m, 401. Calliaud 
twice to Tanjore, to reconcile the quarrel 
^netween the K. and Tondiman, 402. and 
makes preparations as if he intended to take 
the field against both. 403. m t 404. thoho- 

a s of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum pri- 
■s in the city, 420. Calliaud receives in- 
telligence of the design of the rebels to seize 
Madura ; ordered to equip and forward 
Mahomed Issoof, 421. March 24th, news 
brought of Maphuze Khan’s victory over 
Moodemiah and the Poly gars, 423. Mahomed 
Issoof marches with 1200 Sepoys, 100 Coffo- 
* ries, some Colleries and artillery, carries the 
hostages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum to 
Tondvmtbn, 423. m, 427. m. 436. 

Trivadi, a fortified Pagoda, with ft pfttah t 

15 m. w. of Fort St. David , 147. 1700. 

July , taken possession of by the Fr. it is s. of 
the Pannar, 148. the Fr. encamp 8 m. to 
the East, 148. Cope with Mahomedally sum- 
mon it : the Nabob's troops afraid to at- 
tack it, 148. tn, 149. August the 19th, the 
Fr. camp reinforced, 150. they entirely defeat 
Mahcratedally, left by the English, 1 50. m. 15 1 . 

m, 167. 1752. July the 6th, the Frdnch* 

Sepoys surrender it to the Nabob and Law- 
rence on the first summons ; the Eng. army 
encamps here, 248. Villaparum, 12 in. n.« 
253. the 26th, Major Kineer reinforced from 
Trivadi, 254. returns hither defeated at Viera - 
vandi/255. the Eng. army move, and encamp 
9 at Chimundelum , 2 55. m, 258. Major Law- 
rence having defeated the Fr. at Bahoor t and 
being joined by 3000 Morattoes with Innis 
Khan, encamps again at Trivadi, 261. 
October , marches from thence against Van- 
’ diwash , 266. the angy returns October 31st, 
a violent storm, the rains and sickness 
oblige them to go to Fort St. David Novem- 
• her the 15th, 267. Innis Khan, in the begin- 
ing of November, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi 
And went to Pondicherry , 268. 1753. Ja- 

nuary, the French troops, and Morarixow with 


4000 Morattoes, encamp on the banks of tlic 
Panttar in sight of Tkivadi, the Eng. and the 
Nabob return hither, 276. the 9th, Morari- 
row attacks the village and is repulsed, several 
fights during the month, the Morattoes har- 
rassing the Eng. line marching to und from 
Fort St. David for provisions, 276. a detach- 
ment sent to bring up the Tanjore horse, who 
arc recalled by the Kina before they arrive, 
277. Dupleix reports tnat the English army 
are *on # tno* brink of ruin, 278. • April 1st 
figl't losg continued, as the Eng. line are re- 

# turning with a convoy from Fort St. David, 
Basinrow killed, 279, 280. Major Lawrence 
approaches nearer tho Fr. camp, and canno- 
nades their entrenchment, but finds it too 
strong, 280. 'Kilpatrick detached to retake 
Bonaghcrry , 280. April 20th, the army sud- 
denly-obliged to march away to the relief of 
Tritchinopoly , which is reduced to the utmost 
distress for the want of provisions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 150 Europeans and 500 Se- 
poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a part 
of the French troops likewise march from Tri- 
vadi to join the Mysoreans at Seringham 283. 
the remainder attacknhe village airfare re- 
pulsed by Captain Chace, 286. they some days 
after attack it again ; part of the garrison, 
having driven the Fr. back, quit the village to 
push tneir success, and are all cut off by the 
Morattoes ; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drunk, mutiny, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 286, 28?. » 

Trivandaparum , near Fort St. David. 1750. 

July+tiiQ Eng. troqps encaufp here, inreadi- 
nesS to join Mahomedally coming with a large- 
force from Arcot, 148. 

Trivatqre, j 25 m. w. of Madrass. 1751. 

(October /bieut. Innis, proceeding with a rein- 
forcement to Clive at Arcot, is surrounded in 
Trivatore by Kajasahab's troops, and after a 
sharp fight extricates his* detachment, 191. 

Truslek, Ensign. 1751. August, detached 

by Gingcn, takes Coiladdy, defends it gal- 
lantly whilst tenable, 180. abandons it in the 
night, 181. December , sallies against the party 
at the Fr. roex, 205. detached to Kistn&veram 
with an insufficient force, which is therefore 
followed by more with Cope and Dalton, 206. 

Tuccogee, one of the three sons of Sevagce’s 
brother, who in 1680 took possession of the 
kingdom of Tanjore ; in which Tucqpgee 
himself likewise reigned, succeeding his bro- 
ther Serbogee, 108. 

TrcKEASAHBii, Governor *of Vandiwash , mar- 
ried to a sister of Subderally, 50.— 1752. Oc- 
tober, summoned by the Eng. army, of which 
the Sepoys storm his Pettah whilst he is nego- 
tiating, pays the Nabob *500,000 rupees, 266, 
267. 

..X x x TUBME- 
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TURMECIIERIN CHAN, a descendant of 
Gingis Khan, styled by Tamerlane’s historian 
one of the great Emperors of Asia, acquires 
great reputation by his conquests and exploits 
m India in 1240, p. 11. , 


U. 

WTSBEG TARTARS. Babr, yielding to their 
^ conquests, retires from Mawranhaf towards 
India, 17. f * 

USB EG TART ARY, Indostan is separated from 
it by deserts and the Parapomisus , 1, 2. 
Utatook Strbioiits of Fort, 25 m. from 
Tritchinopoly, in the road to Arcot, the streights 
described, tho Fort is two m. t<f the 8. of them 

• 1752. July , the Eng. and the Nabob’s 

army retreating before Chundasaheb and the 
Fr. take post in the Streights, the fort, and a 
village in front, of the streights, 174,<Gingen 
with sonw? officers sally, and are well nigh cut 
off, 175. July the tilth, Dalton, attacked in 
the Advanced village, retires to the main body, 
1 75, 176. the whole oreny, leave the streights and 
retreaMio the Culeroon *177 • May, the division 
sent with Clive to Samiaveram was intended 
to intercept all communication between Se- 
ringham and Pondicherry through the Streights 
221. April the 14th, D’Autueil arrives there 
with a reinforcement, 222. Clive marches to 
attack him, but he retires into the fort, 222. 
May the 0th, Dalton detached to attack him 
there, they fight, D’Autueil retires again into 
the fort , which he qbandons the same night, 

• and Dalton takes possession of the next loom- 
ing. 226, 227, 228. is recalled by Major 
Lawrence, 228. m , 233. D’Autueil rdv^ncing 
again, is met by Clive seven miles beyond the 
streights , 234. June 16th and 18th, the En^. 
troops proceed to Utatoor, but are immedi- 
ately recalled to Tritchinopoly, 246. 1753. 

May 10th, the Fr. reinforcement come3 to 
Seringliam through the streights, 283. Ter- 
riore lies N. w. of them, 308. 


V. 

adagherri, Polygar of the most pow- 
erful of the western Polygars of Tinivelly , 
is districts adjoin on the A^est to ih^Pulita- 
vers, who lead* him, 420. 

Vaiaeu, Valarru, River, runs by Vol- 

condah, 172. 1752. June, motions of 

thp Fr. and Eng. in the bed of the river, 173. 

1753. May f it is dry again, when 

crossed by Clive's Sepoys to attack D’ Autueil 
under the Pettah a of Volcondah , 234. The 
woods of Arielore stretch n. to this river, 396. 


Valdore, Waldore, 15 m. w. from Pon- 

' dicherry. 1750. March 22d, Nazirjing’e 

army encamps, and is joined there by Major 
Lawrence from Fort St. David, and*Maho- 
medally from Tritchinopoly, 138, April, Ma- 
jor Lawrence returns to Fort St. David, Na- 
1 1 zixjing breaks up his camp, and goes to Arcot, 
146. m, 149. August, the main bod/ of the 
Fr. troops encamped here proceed to Trivadi, 

* 1^0. 1753. January 3d, they with*the 

Morattoes march from hence, and encamp in 
sight of Trivadi , 276. 

VALID, 6th of the Kalifs Ommiades ascended 
A. C. 708, of the Hegira 90. he made con- • 
quests in Indifc, 9. 

Vandiwabh, Fort of Tuckeasaheb. 17<K2, 

Seid Mahomed and his mother placed there 
after the death of his father Subderally, 50. 
In 1749, the mother with a posthumoiufr&s** 
is there, 119. situated 20 m. n. of Gimftxr, 

266. 1752. October, somiponed by Major 

Lawrence and the Nabob, the English Sepoys 
storm the Pettah during the negotiation, ran- 
somed by Tuckeasaheb for 300,000 rifpeds, 
266, 267. the army returns from hence to 
Trivadi , 266. m, 268. * 

Vansittar t. 1 754. January, appointed 

with Palk to treat with the Fr. commissaries 
at Sadrass, 337. 

Velore, Veloor, Fort, Town, Domain, Fief. 

1710, given by Doastally to his nephew* 

Bokerally, 37. 1740, May, Subderally, on 

the death of his father Doastally, killed ait the 
battle of Damalcherry, takes refuge in Velore, 
42. {he town well fortified, $he citadel or fott 
built 200 years ago by the Morratofcs, 45. is 

the strongest in the Carnatic, 45. 1741, 

Mortizally, son of Bokerally, the Governor, 
unwitting to pay the proportion assessed on his 
fief towards discharging the ransom of the 
province to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, 
causes Subdeially to be assassinated iifcCne fort, 
477 48. The army of Subderally encamped 
around, rise in tumult to sack the town, 48, 49. 
are appeased with promises and money v and 
acknowledge Mortizally Nabob, 49. Novem- 
ber, who goes to Arcot, and is proclaimed 
there, 49. and returns in a great fright, 50. 
1744. June , comes to the weddihg cele- 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 50. is pre- 
sent at the assassination of this Prince, and in- 
stantly escapes back to Vellore, 57, 58. m, 59, 
the Pitans who committed the murder, had 
often been with him here, 60. m, 119 m, 

151. tn, 16P 17^1. September, Morti- « J 

zally from Velore joins Rqjohsaheb et Arcot 
with 2000 men, 188. November, Rajahsaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Velore, 196. and; 
marches from thence to Ami, 197. February, 
Clive, marching towards Velore, is recalled to 

, Fort 
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' Fort St. David, 212. m, 247. 60 Europeans 
sent thither from Pondicherry, who conspire 
withfthe Fr. prisoners at Arcot, 27 6. March, 
Mortizaily comes from Velore to Pondicherry, 

and returns, 278. 1763. April , the 

troops of Velore defeat those of Arcot f mostly 1 
Sepoys, who desert theif commander, Jo. 
Smith, and he, with two other Europeans, 
are taken prisoners, 287, 288. besiege 7'ri- 
romalec, 306. where they are entirely defeat- 
ed and their general killed (316,) 317. m, 338. 

1766. January, the Eng. army, com- 

» manded by Kilpatrick, set down before Velore, 
417. Negotiations there until the army re- 
tsims to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im- 
portance of the Fort and town, 420. m, 421. 
m, 425. 

he, Governorof, Phousdar of, 
** Waning Mortizaily, m, 119, m, 131, m, 168. 
m, 27 5. m, 27 338. m, 372. 

Velore Pagoda , 4 m. West of Tritchinopoly, 
where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in- 

®teifcept provisions. 1752. January, a party 

from the city blow open the gateway, and put 
all the Mysoreans Within to the sword, 272. 
Venkati*Gherhi, Vankati Gheriu, 60 
m. inland fr om the sea, about 70 m. n. e. of 
Madrass, the principal town of the Polygar 
Bangar Yatcham Naigue, 417. 

Vendaloor, a village 25 m. s. w. of Madras*, 
where ltajjahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp 
anti fortify, but abandon it on the approach 
of Clive, February the 2d, 1752, p, 208. . 

V EllUACIIELV^ VERDACIIILUM, PAGODA, 
large and strong, 40 m. inland of Fort St. 
David . 1751. April , attacked, and sur- 

renders to the Eng. army with Gin gen, who 
leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys iri it, 171, 
172. In July , it remains the only fort ac- 
knowledging Mahomedally, is invested by the 
troop \ of a neighbouring PoXymu, who are 
dispersed by a detachment led oy Pigot ana 
Clive ; they Bend on the detachment to Tritchi- 
nopoly, 181, 182. is in the high road from 
Tntchinopoly to Trivadi , 248. and to Pond t- 

cherry, 283. 1753 July, surrenders to 

Hussan Ally, commander of the Fr. Sepoys, 
305. * 

Vicravandi , Town, near the Passes of Gingee . 

# 1752. July the 26th, the Eng. troops 

under the command of Major Kineer, attack 
the Fr. posted here, and are repulsed and 
routed, 253, 264, 255. the Fr. troops march 
• from hence and take^illapartmi, 255. 
VicfbRia. Fort, the name given by the Eng. 

to Bancoote, when taken by Commodore James, 
* April, 1765, p, 413. 

ViUanore , ViUanaur , near Pondicherry . 

1750. February , Murzafajing and Chunda- 
sahg>, and the Fr. troops returning from Tan- 


jore, are harrassed by Morarirow, until they 
arrive here, 137. where they encamp 138. a 
cannonade between the Eng. troops with Na- 
zirjing and the French troops here, a mutiny 
of the French officers in the camp obliges 
D’ Autueil to march all the troops to Pondi- 
cherry, Chundasaheb accompanies them ; hut 
Murzafajing surrenders himself to Nazirjing, 

140, 141, 142. 1752. August, the Fr. 

army retreating from Fort St. Dmid and Ba- 
hoor, encamp between Villanore and Pondi- 
cherry, and being cannonaded, retreat into the 
bounds, 256. 

Villaparum , a fort 12 miles n. of Trivadi, sur- 
renders July 23d, >1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 
retaken and demolished by the Fr. troops after 
their success at Vicravcndi, 255. 

Virana* a General of the Mysoreans, leads the 
van of the army when passing by Kistnavcram. 
February, 1752, very timorous. In April, 1753, 
commands in their detached camp at the Fac- 
qi tire’s tope, which is frequently cannonaded 
there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 
of Major Lawrence wfth the army from Tri- 
vadi, ne rejoins the main comp at Srcmghaxn, 
282, 283. ro, 285. 

VlSlAFORE, VlZlAPORE KINGDOM OF, in the 
Peninsula, Mahomed, son of Sebcgtechin, 
Prince of Gazna, who entered India in 1000, 
is said to have conquered as far as Viziapore, 9. 
several Polygars of this country reduced by 
Salabadjingandliussy in thicr return from My- 
sore to Hyderabad, in 1755, 405. 

Vistnou WisTCHmj* a^divitiity of the In- 
ditins, 2. whom no foreigner can be admitted 
to the privilege of worshiping, 7. the iden- 
tical image of Wistchnu, which used to bo 
Worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 
Scringham, 178. 

Vizagafatam, Town and Factory belonging 

to the Eng. in the province of Chicacole . 

1764. Jaffer Ally and Vizeramrnuze apply 
to the Eng. there for assistance against the Fr. 
373. the Morattoes ravaging Chicacole offer 
no violence to this place, 374. 

Vizeramrauze* 1755, the most powerful 

Bajah in Chicacole , leagues with Jaffer Ally 
against the Fr. when this province is given to 
them, and applies to the Eng. at Madrass and 
Visagapatam for assistance, 373. quits the 
alliaxyse of Jaffer Ally on the profei? of 
Moracin the Fr. chief at Masulipatam, 373. 
who in revenge brings the Morattoes intp 
Chicacoel, 373, 374. before whom Vizeram- 
rauze flies to Masulipatnam, and returns .with 
a body of Fr. troops, who repqlse the Morat- 
toes, 374. # 

Vizir, the first minister of the Emperor of In- 
dostan, governing all councils and depart- 
ments, Even his property escheats to -the 
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Great Mogul on his death, 27. and a new pa- 
tent is necessary to give nobility to his son, 53. 
— ' 1750, the pretensions of Mirzafajing sup- 
ported by the Vizir at Delhi, 158. 

Voloondaji, strong fortress on a high rock, 
with another, and a Pettah on the plain, 90 m. * 
inland from the sea coast, and in the high road 
between Arcot and Tritchinopoly, described, 

172. 1752. Jhne, the Governor sum- 

moned, apd the Pettah attacked by tliet Eng- 
lish ; the Fr. troops admitted into the lowhrfort 
during the fight between the two armies, 172, 

173, 174. m, 181. 1752. May 10th,* 

D ’ Autueil invested byDalton in Vtatoor, returns 
to Volcondah , 227. the Governor promises to 
act against D* Autueil, when thvj Eng. shall at- 
tack him there, 233. D'Autueil advancing 
again is met by Clive, returns, is attacked, 
takes shelter in the lower fort, and surrenders 
his detachment and convoy, 233, 23^, 235. m, 

239. ,1752. June , the English army with 

the Nabob and hbr troops arrive here from 
Tritfcliinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabob 
80,000 rupees, and promises to be punctual in 


more East than the woods of Arielore , ami 

extend almost to the Coleroon, 396. 1755, 

June, the Polygon summoned by Maassin to 
pay tribute to Pondicherry, denies any de- 
pendence, except on the Nabob ; and the Eng- 
1 lish i v terfering, the French withdraw, 39 6, 397. 

AVATSON, Admiral. 1754, Siptembcr , 

arrives on the C. of Coromandel with a 60, 
§0, and 20 gun ship, 371. October , the Mtli, 

sails to Bombay , 375. 1755. January, 

returns to Fort St. David by a very able na- 
vigation against a contrary Monsoon, 379. 

( meets Mr. Pococke amved on the coast with a , 
70 and a 60 'gun ship; they sail to Tricono - 
malee in April, return to Fort St. Davty in 
May, where the Nabob visits Mr. Watson's 
ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 
in July, sail for Bombay on the lOth ^ oj^ 
October, and arrive there on the 10th owSt* * 
vender, 405. where the .Presidency resolve 

to- employ them against Angria, 407. 

1756. February , Mr. Watson sails with his 
squadron antj. the fleet and land forces »of 
Bombay to reduce Gheriah , in conjunction 


futufg.,247. it is 111 the road from Verdache- 
lum to XJtatoor , 283. m , 363. 

Volsynattam, a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass the night here before they enter 
the pass, when the Colleries attacked and well 
nigh routed them, 391. 

Volton, De, a French surgfton, t/ho had been 
physician to the Great Mogul, Bent in 1752 
by Ghaziodin*Khon firm* Aurengubatf with 
. presents and proferfi to Dupleix, 274. t 


W ALDORE. See Valdore. 

Walsh. 1755. August, sent with Lawrence 

and Polk to Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ma- 
drass, 398. 

IVariore , Warriore, Pagodas , three m. w. of 

Tritchinopoly. 1752. July, garrisoned by 

Eng. Sepoys from the city. 'August, the Re- 
gent encamped there, 259. but moves to Se- 
ringham when Dalton reinforces the Pagodas, 

259, 260. 1753. July, Dalton ruins the 

defences, 296. Mootachellinoor to the n. w. 
3 JO. 1755, the English army in. canton- 
ments there, apd in Feb. march from hence on 
the expedition into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 380. June the 5th, encamp here 
again on their return, 395. 

Wariorefolmam, the woods of Wari- 

ore, the Polyoar. 1753, the French 

‘troops at Chillaiubrum march against the 
Poly gar, but are suddenly ordered to proceed 
to Seringham, 30.5, 306. These Wood\ lie 
3 


with an army of Morattoes. Gheriah surren- 
ders to him on the 13th of February after a 
cannonade of two days, 414 to 417- April, re- 
turns to Bombay , and arrives from thence at 
Madrass on the 12th of May, 417. 

Weycondah, West of Tritchinopoly , near 
IVariore , originally a Pagoda , but converted 
into a fort. 1753. August , Daltqn endea- 

vours to blow up the defences, but the explo- 
sioft fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 
here, are beaten up by a detachment' from the 
city, 299. the 9th, the Fr. troops routed by 
Lawrence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter here, 302. and encamp under the 
fire of this post, 303. the 23d, they aban- 
don it, on Lawrence moving to attack it, 
304. who moves from hence to tH.e Fac - 
quire's tope , 306. the Pagoda described, 

314. September the 21st, taken by assault, a 
resolute seijeant clambering the gate, 314, 

315. the Eng. army move from hence to en- t 

camp at the Fr. Rock , 315. 1754. May 

12th, after the action against Polier ahd Cal- 
liaud, the enemy retreat by Weycondah to the 
Island , 356. 

White Town of Madrass , described, 65. — *— 
1746, Sept. Delabourdonnais directs his attack 
against this division, 67. Oct. the Fr. fire 
from the bastions on the troops of Maphuze 
Khan, 74.-*— 1749. Aug. during their pos- # 
session, they had greatly improve^, tbw de- 
fences, 130. 

Wilkey, Lieut. 1752. December , killeg 

at the great choultry on the I of Seringham, 
271. 


WhJtchnv, 
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Wistchnu. See Vistnou. 

\Tom e n. 1742. November , Mortizally 

escape from Arcot in a covered palankin and 
the dress of a woman, accompanied by female 

attendants, 50. 1751. January , tne Pitan 

Nabobs direct their attack against th^ troops $ 
which^ escorted Murzafajing's women, whose 
trains and carriage in an army are deemed 
sagred from violence, 163. • 

X. 


Y. 

Province. See Ki.oius. 


Yanam, a weaving town t about 35 m. n. of 

Ma&ulipatnatn . 1750, Nazirjing'a officers 

seize the Fr. Factory there, 146. 

• 

Z. 

Z emin da ns, mean the Indian hereditary 
holders of Laud, with the authority of 
magistracy over the inhabitants of their dis- 
trict ^Several to tho n. w. ^3olcondah 
reduced* by Salabadjing and^Bussy in 1752 
% pay their tributes, 136, 


END OF THE INDEX. 
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A. 


ABDALLA Khan. 

Abdalli. 

Abdull Mally. 

Abdul Rahim. 

Abdull YVahab Khan. 
Abyssinian Slaves. 

Acbar. 

Anhaveram , Atchawram. 
Achin t Atchin. 

Adams, Capt. 

Adler crort, Col. r 

Adoni. 

Afghans. 

Africa. , 

Ahm6u,‘thc Abdalli. 
Ahmed Sehah, Harned 
Schfth. 

Aix-la- Chapellc . 

Alaeddin. 

Aik or an, Koran. 

Alcga. I 

Alium Khan. 

Ally Doast Khan. 

Amboor. « 

• Amedabad. 

American. " 

Amoor, Amour, Amboor. _ 
Anawar. 

Angria Conagee. 

Angria. 

Anwarodcan JaJian. 
Apollo. 

Arabia , Arabians. 


Ar acati. 

Aramschah. 

Arandanghi. 

Arcot. Province of 
Arcot. Nabobslup of, Na- 
bobs of in general. 
Arcot, Nabob of, or Na- 
bob of the Carnatic. 
Arcot , City. * 

Arcot . Port oj. 


Ariancopang. 

Aniclore. # 
Armenian Merchants. 

Army, Armies. « 

Ami. 

Asia. 


I Assam. 

1 Astruc . r 

I Atchqvefam, Achaccram . 
Atchcmpettah. 

Atchin , Achin^ 


Attock. 


Aurcngabad. 

Aurengzebc. 

Autueil, D’ Autueil. 

Ayderabad , Hyderabad. 

"Azem Sehah. 


B. 


Babr. Sultan. 
Bahadr Schah. 


Bahoor. 

Bajazet. 

Balagat. 

Balagerow, BalazcTOW. 
Balazerow, Balagerow. 


Balapah. 

ltancaporc . 
Banvootc. 


Bangar Yatcham Naigue. 
Barnet, Commodore. 


Basinrow. 

Battalion. 

Batnir . 

Batavia. 

Baussct. 

Beder. 

Bedrour. 

Behoram Scliali. 
Beitid Fakih. 
Bengal. ■ 

Bengal y Bay of. 
Berar Produce. 
Berkatoolah. 
iil. ■ Bernier. 

| 1 Vimlapatnim. 


iv. 


Bisntgar. 
Black Town. 
Bokerally. 
Bombay. 
Bombay Fleet. 


Bomrauze. 
Bonagherry. 
Bonsola Ragogee. 


Boscawcn. 


, Bound hedge of Pondicherry. 
i Bourbon, Me of 
1 Bourdonnais, De la. 

I Bourdonnais, La. 

I Bourdonnais. 

i Bouvet, 
t Brachmans. 

1 Brama. 

Bramins. 

Bramin, Bramins 
I Brampore. 

Brenier. 

I Britain , (heat. 
i British ArmB. 
i British Ministry, 
i British Nation, 
j Budasaheb. 

Bulkley. 1 * 

Bury. 

Bussy. 


C. 


Cadi. 

Caffre, Caffrees. 

Calacad. 

Calberga. ' 11 

Calancandan. 

Calcutta. 

CaUiaud, Captam. 
Camels. 

Campbell, Charles, 0«1pt. 
Canara. 

Candahar, Kandahar. 
Candanore, Condanm e. 
Cangrecora. 
i Ctuiibals. 

; Cannon. 

! Canoul, Kanoul. 

('annul, Nabob of. 

Cape Comorin. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Carangoly . 

Carical. . 

Carnatic, the ancient, 
vi. I Cartuttic, the present. 
Caroor, Carour. 

Caryamungahun . 

Casts. 

Catabominaigue. 
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xci 


Cattails, do. 
ft at wall. . 


Cavaliy. 

Cavalry, of various Chiefs 
and Powers. 

Caucasus. 


Caver i {liver. 

Caundorah. 

Cayetar. 

Cernc. 

Ceflon. 

Chaco, Capt. 

Char maul. 

, Chevelpetore . 

Chicac.olc. 

Cljjpftain. 

* Chilambnram, Chillambrum . 
Chirmtndehim. 

rcttir. 

Chinglapcd . 

Chitapet. * 

Chit ter dovr g. 

Okitigpn. 

Choul . 


%Choultry. • 

Ch uckly-polhUn . 
Chundasahcb. 

Clarke, Capt. 

Clive. 

Cobelong. 

Cochin. 


Cofftfc-tra?. 

Coffrees, Caffrees. 

Cojf Abdulla Khan. 
Coildbby. • * 

Coiladdy, Koiladdy . 

* Coilguddy. 

Coilorepettah. 

Colala . 

Collerics . 

ColerooA River. 

Comora Bay. 3 

Comorin , Cape . 

Conagee Angria. 

# Caiwtidercoile. 
Condamnaigue. 

Condadore, Candanore. 
Condavin 

Condore t Condoor. 
Ctoyeveram. 

Coolies. 

Cooper, Lieut. 

Cora Gehanabad. 
•JJootaparah. 

Cope; Crat. 

Coromandel , Coa®< 0 /. 
Cothbeddm Ibek. 
uottapatam . 

Covrepauk. 


Crow, Lieut. 

Cudapah , Nnbobship of. 
Cudapah , Nabob of. 
Cuddalort:. 


. • a 

DabuL 

! Dalaway, or Regent of 
‘ Mysore, % 

Dalaway* s Choultry. • * • 

Dalton, Capt. * * 

Dalton* s battery % 

Damalrherri . 

Damerla Venkitappah. 
Danishmend Khan. 

Darby, E I. Ship. 

IVAutueil. 

Dccan. 

Decan , Subali, or Viceroy 
of • xvi. 

Dc Cattails, Cattuns. 
Delabourdonnais, Bour- 
donnais. 

Delhi, ancient kingdom of. 

Delhi, Empire of. 

Delhi , Tower and Au- 
thority of the Govem- 
ment. 

Delhi, City. 

Dcleyrit. 

Deputy. % 

Devre Cot ah. 

Devi , Dei^i. isl. 

Devi Cotah. • xvii. 

De Volton, Volton. " 
D’Herbelot, Ilerbelot. 

Diego Reys . # \ • # 

Dindigul. 

Doastally. 

Doltabad , Fortress. 

Dow, Alexander. 

Dragoons. • 

Duan. 

Dupleix. 

Dupleix, Mrs. • xix. 

Dupleix Fateabad. 

Dutch . 

Duvelaer. 

E. 


East India Company , English . 
East India Company ^French. xx. 
iftzfi Indits. 

Elephant. 

Ekrempenah. 

Elimisentm. 

Elore Province. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul. 


England . 

English. The Nation in 
general, their interests 
and Establishments in 
India in general. 

Meaning their Govern- 
ment, Presidencies, Set- 
tlements, Factories on 
the Cdast of Cwotnan - 
del. 0 xxi. 

Arms, Army, # compriz- 
ing all the Operations 
of their Troops from 
17-16 to June 17^6. xxii. 

Squadron. xxv. 

Ships. * xxvi. 

Deputies. 

Drums. 

Fliig. 

Force. # 

Government in Qpmbay. 
Inhabitants of 

Madrass. *xxvii. 

Ketches. 

May. 

Mark. 

Men. 

Ministry. 

Presidency, Madrass. 
Sepoys. 

Settlements. 

Esfvara. 

Etiaporum. 

Europe. • 

Snips? 

Recruits and reinforce- 
ments, from 
Europeans , in general. 
Europeans. 

Europeans , in the Service 
of the l&itch. 
of the English. 
of the French. 

European Allies. 

Arms. 

Blood. xxviii. 

Colonies. 

Force. 

Gunners. 

Infantry. 

Manner of War. m 

Mariners. # 

Markets. 

Nation, Nations. 

Recruits. 

Troops. 

War. 


Facauires. 
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F. 

Facquircs. 

Facquires tope. 

Felix, Lieut. 

Feritaha. ** 

Firouz. 

Firouz Sc hah. 

Firouz Schah Rocncddin 
Fitscher. 

Five Rocks!'' 

Fort St. David. 

Fort St. George. xxix. 

France. 

Frazer, Lieut. 

Frazer, Mr. xxx. 

French Accounts. 

Arms. 

Army, its Operations. 
Artillery. xxxii. 

Attack upon 'im\jorc. 
Battaliom 
Caffrccs. 

Camp. 

Commandant. 

Comhferce. 

Company. 

Cannon. 

Councils. 

Deputies. 

Detachment . 

Dragoons. # 

East India Company 
Encampme ut f near 7Vt- 
vadi. X.xiii 

Entrenchment at Tri - 
radi. 

Establishments, Govem- 
ment, possessions, Set- 
tlements, and Terri- 
tories in Corcputndelf 
the Carnatic , and the 
Decan. 

. Field-pieces. xxxiv 

Force. 

Garrison. 

Government. 

Gunners. 

Guiib. 

Jesuits. 

Infantry. 

Influence. 

Inhabitants 'of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Interests. 

King. * 

Laws. 

“-Men. 

Nation in general. 

Officers. 


Papers.' 

Party. 

Posts. 

Prisoners. 

Quarters. 

Rock. 

Sepoys. 

Serjeant. 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

* Shpt. 0 xxxv. 

Soldier, Soldiers. 

Squadron. r 
Stations. 

Territories. 

Troops. 

Tumbrils. 

Furrucksir. 

G. 

Gaiathcddin. 

1 G alii vats. 

Gandeleu , River. 

Ganges , ltiver. 

Garden-house. 

Gaudcrow. 

Gaur t Province. 

Gaurides , Dynasty of. 

Gazna , C/7y, Province, 
(raznarides, Dynasty of. 
Gelianguir, Pir Mahain- 
med, 

Gelianguir. 

Geliau Schah. 

Gelalafylin. 

Gbazi-o-dinKhan, father 
6f Nizamalmuluck. 
Ghpzi-o-cTii Klfhn, sop of 
Nizamalmuluck. 

Ghcriah. xxxvi 

Gibraltar. 

G ingee. 

Gingcn, Capt. 

Gingis Khan. 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

Goa Fort. 

Godaveri River. 

Godelieu. 

Golcondah , Province of. 
Golcondah , City. 

Golctihdah , Kings of. xxxvii 
Golden Rock. 

Gondtcama, Go)%degama , 

River. 

Goodere, Major. 

Gopaulrawze. 

Gopeemahoo. 

Gopinrawze. 

Grab. 


Grandchildren. 

Grand Vizir. 

Great Britain. 

Great Mogul. 

Grenadiers. 

Griffin, Admiral. 

Ghilam Hassein. 

Gunga River. 

Guzerat Province. 

II. 

Hamed Schah. 

Hand. 

Harming. 

Harrison, Lieut. 

Harwich, Ship of War. 

Hassan Ally. 

Hassein and Jussein. 

Hegira. 

Hendoo , 

Herbelot. 

Heron, Lieut. Col. 
Hidayct-mohy-odcan 
Khan. xxxviii. 

jiridemaig. r 
Holear Malargec. 

Holdernesse, Earl of. 

Holt, Ens. 

Hossan Ally Khan. 

Hussain Gauri. 

Hyderabad ^ Hydrabad. 


Jack alls. 

Jaffer Ally Khan, Jaffeir 
Ally, Jaffer Ally. 

Jaggemauf, Pagoda. 

James, Commodore. xxxix. 
James, the first. 

Japan. 

Jassein. 

Jasseing. 

Ibrahim Ally. 

Ibrahim Loudi. 

Jehandor Schah. 

Jehanguir. 

Jelian Schah. 

Jcmaul Saheb. 

Jemautdors. 

Jmbakistna. 

Jcmidars. 

Jemmadars. 

Jess cry Seing. 

Jesuit. 

Jews. 

Hetmische Shamseddin. 

India. 

Indian. Indians. 


India. 
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Indian Allies. xl. 

• Army.. 

Canjp, 

^Caucasus. 

Chiefs. 

Christians. 

Engineer. • 

Fortification. 

Qovernmcnts. % 

dGruides. 

Interpreter. 

King. 

Lords. 

Merchants. , 

Prince, Princes. 

Religion, 
noman Catholics. 

States. 

Indostan , Cavalry <5f- xli. 

Language. 

.Princes of. 

Provinces of> 1 

Trade of. 

} Indus River* 

Innis, Lieut. 

Innis Khan. 

Interpreter. 

Joguces. 

Jonagec, Jonagi. 

Irislynan. 

Iron Mirths. % 

Jslforls, Diego Reyn , Mau- 
ritius, £nd Bourbon. 

Tsle of France. 

Issoof Mahomed. 

Junibakistna , Jembakistna. 


K. 

Kalif. 

Kandahar , Candahar. 

Kcmopl, Canoul. 

Karical Carical. 

Kashmire. 

Kaun Bukscli. 

Keene, Lieut. 

Kelli Cotah , 

Kellidar. 

KeUy Kelli Cotah. 

Kent as si. 

Kent, Ship of War. 

^Ciiiean. • xlii. 

Khalil Smltan. 

Khan. 

Khowarasmians, Dynasty of. 
Killanore. 


Killidar. 

Kilpatrick. 

Kineer, Major. 

King, of Great Britain. 
of Mysore. 
of Tanjone. f • 
of Travancore . 

Kingdom, of Taryorc. 

Kimmer ul dien. 

Kirk, Cap£ , 

Kiroodin Khan'. • % * 

Kistnaveram. 

Koiladdy , Coiladdg. 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

Kouli Khan, Thamas Kouli • 
Khan, Nadir Schah. 

Kristna River . 

Kupele t freights of. xliii. 


La Bourdonnais, Bourdon- 
nais. 

Lachenaig. 

Lalguddg. 

Lai Koar. 

La Martinicrc. 

Land Wind. 

Lascars. 

La Touche, De la Touche. 
Lavaur father. 

L’aunoy. 

Law. • 

Lawrence. 

Lin, Capt. 

London . 

Lude, eount of. 


*lv. 


M. 


Madagascar. # 

Madrass , Town. 

Madras* , Presidency, Go- 
vernment. 

Madura , City, * Country, 

Government, Polygars. xlvi. 
Madura Polygars. xlvii. 

Mahmood, Mahomed the 
Khowrasmian. 

Mahmood, the Gaznavidc, 
Mahmood. * 

Mahmood Schah. 

Mahmood Schah Nassa-" 

0 reddin. 

Mahomedally. 

Mahomedan, Mahorae- 
dans in general. Moors , 
in general. xlix. 


xcm 

Mahomodanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 

Mahomed Comaul. 

Mahomed Furrucksir. 1. 

Mahomed Issooff. 

Mahomet Mainach. 

Mahomed Mauzm. 

Mahomed Schah. 

Maissin. * 

Malabar Coast. 

Language. 

Woman. 

Malacca , Sir eights of. 

Maladirao. 

M^largce Holcar. 

Malay Islands. ' m 
Malva Province. 

Manapar. 

Manarooile. 

Mandieslow. , 

Mangalore. 

ManilhaS 

Maphuze Khan, 1 

Martin, father. li. 

Mascofenhas Island. 

Maskelync, Lieut. 

Massoolas. 

Massoud Schah Allaeddin. 
Masulipatnam. 

Matthews, Commodore. 
Mauritius Island. 

Mfyranhar. • lii. 

Mecca. 

Medapilly. • 

Me<fwa.y* Ship of War. 
Medway’s Prize, Ship of 
War. 

Mecrassud. 

! Mellou Khan. 

Mergvi. 

Mesoptamiq 4. 

Mianah, Myanah. 

Mir an Schah. 

Mirte City. * 

Mirza. 

WMisore, Mysore. 

Mogul , Great Mogul. 

Mogul the Great, the 
Empire, Government. 

Mogul Lords. liii. 

Mogul Tartars. 


# • 


Monsoon. 

Moodilee. 

MoodemiaJ), Moudemiah. 
Moon. njv 

Moor, John. * 

Moors in general. 

Moors , Individuals. 

Y v v Moorish 
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Moorish Cavalry. 

Dignity. 

Dresa. 

Government. 

Governors. 0 

Lords. 

Mootachellinoor . 

Moracin. „ 

Morarirow. . 

Morattoe, Individuals. 

Morattoes, meaning 

the Nation or Annies, 
commanded by Bala- 
gerow and Kagogec 
Bonsola . • 

Under fRe command ot 
Morarirow 1Vi * 

In the Service of Sala- 

M oravar, Mormon, Polygar . 
the Greater. * 

the Lesser. . 

Mortiiallv.Mnrtizally. 

Moudemiah, Moodcnpah. lv . 
Mound- f 

Mrniw River. 

Mulla. 

Multan. 

Munnu. 

Munsub. 

Munsurpeft, Pagoda . 
MursTafajing. * 

Murti7.tJly, MortizaUj- 

Myanah, Mianah. 

Afysoro, Kingdom, Countrj. ^ 

Dalaway, or Regent of. 
Great Seal of. 

Army. - 

Camp. 

General. 

gSS.’S.aSL 

ssftXfss*- 


f 

Nabob, of Savanore. 

South of the Kristna. 
Nabobship, the, 
of the Carnatic. 
of Arcot. 

Nadawundulum « i r , 

NadiT Schah. 

Nagore t or A agpore, 

Naires. • 

Namur, Ship of War. lxl * 

Nanjfh. * 

Nassoreddin. 

Natalpettah. * 

Natam, Rattan*. 

Naval), Nabob. 

Nazeabulla Khan. 

Nazirjing. 

Neapolitan. 

Neqapatom. 

Neirmel. , . 

Nell i Pat ah. 

NeUitanqaville. 

Neloor, Relate. 

Neloor Subalidar. 

Neptune, Trench Ship of 
War. 

New Holland. 

N izamalmuluok , 

Northern Mantime Pro- 
vinces. 

Nouijehan. 


Pembroke, Ship of War. 
Pennar River. 

Peninsula of India. 9 
Peons, Peans. 
Peramrauze. 

Persia. 

Persian, the, lhamas f 
Kouli Khan. 
^Persians. 

Persic Language. 

I 


o. 

o 

Oeilby, Ena. 
Ommiades. 

Opkim: 

Orixa , Coast of. 
Ostend Company- 
Oulgarry, Woolgarry. 
Outratnalore . 

Oxford. 


N. 


Nabi Caun Catteck. - 

»S*2HJS3i. 

of Arcot. 
oiCmoul. 

6f the Carnatic* 
niCudapth. 

' 'the Pitan. 
of Rajammdnm. 


lx- 


Pagoda t Pagodas in gene 1 
ral. 

Pagodas , particular. 
palam Cotah. 

Foliar Biver. 

Palk: 

PalUacate . 

Pant*, Paniar , Pamar , 
River. 

Paradis. 

pafnam. 

Peans, Peons. 


Pettah. 

Peyton. 

, plurmaund. 

Lphoufedar, Phouzdar. 

Phousdar, meaning Mor-^ 

tizally. *■ 

Pichard, Ens. j xiv> 

PlgOt. jfc <■>*«> 

I'lgou, Capt. • 

pir'Mahomed Gcbangir. 
Pischaid. 

P*tan , PUans. • 

pitan , Nabobs. 
pkchandnh. 
pocock. * 

Polier, Capt. 

Politaver, Pulitavcr. 

Polyqar , in general. 

Polygar , Poly gars. Indi- 
viduals. , 

Ponamalee, Fonnmalfe. . «v. 
Pondicherry ., , - 

Pom , Poonah , 

Poniapah. ' # * 

roonah , Pont. 

Porto Ao»o. 

Portugal. 

Portuguese. 

Poverio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of <wl 
jorc. 

Presidency- 

Protector, Ship of war. 
Pseudo Nabobs. 

Pudu Cotah. 

Pulitaver, Politaver. 
Ptditaver's Place, r 


Q- 

Queen of Tritohinopoly- 
R. 

Raditfbeddin. 

RaffeihslDiijat. ^viii. 

Raffeih al Doulet. 

Raffeih al Sban. 

Bagogee Bonsola. 

| Rajah, Rajahs. 










